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AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


By H E Padmanabha B Acharya 

Governor of Nagaland 

We must teach history in an objective manner 
as it actually unfolded. 

— Venkaih Naidu, Vice-President of India 

The Miris, they called themselves Mishing, are one of the major 
plains tribal population of Assam, inhabiting in its eleven districts, 
viz., Dhemaji, Lakhimpur, Dibmgarh, Tinsukia, Sibsagar, Charaideo, 
Jorhat, Majuh, Sonitpur, Golaghat, Bishwanath and in three districts 
of Arunachal Pradesh, viz.. East Siyang, Lohit and Dibang Valley. 
According to Census of India, 2011, their population is 680,424 
in Assam and 57,412 in Arunachal Pradesh, which totals to 
737,836 souls. 

Anthropologically the Miris belong to Sino-Tibetan offshoots 
of the great Indo-Mongoloid racial conglomerations. Their foots 
in Assam has been historically traced to early thirteenth century 
AD, almost contemporary to the Tai-Ahom invasion, who setup 
their first administrative dispensation in the region as Ahom Kingdom 
in 1228 AD. Before that, the Miris were, for long, sojourning, 
with impermanent holdings in the various highland-countries at the 
peripherals of the Indo-Sino-Tibet border across the Himalayan 
foot-hills. Ahom ruled Assam almost six hundred years. 
Unfortunately, the Kingdom faltered and unexpectedly gone into 
administrative instability caused by Burmese forceful invasions. 
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which necessitated seeking of British intervention; but then at its 
disastrous end, Assam was annexed to their territorial Empire in 
1826 AD. 

In the pages of Assam History (local term Buranji) it was 
recorded that the Miris were pro-actively associated with the 
Ahom Swargadeos both in socio-cultural syncretistic as well as 
in administrative functionaries. Notwithstanding they had violently 
revolted against the sovereignty on several occasions for their 
rights and opportunities but they remained peaceful and loyal to 
the crown always when they met their causes. The Miris were 
employed in the royal courts at varying capacities, from menial 
worker as boat-maker (mar-nao), archery-soldiers (Karhi), royal- 
messengers (Kataki) etc., to the top ministerial posts like Miri 
Barua, Miri Sandikoi, Miti Borgohain, even as Governor of Sadiya, 
who was called Sadiya-Khowa Miri-Borgohain. The author has 
recollected those glorious days, otherwise remained lone and 
forgotten, of the Miris in Part -1 of this volume with authentic 
references and appropriate citations. 

The Miris have kept this legacy down the generations. They 
have been sending at least two representatives to the house of 
Assam Eegislative Assembly in every term by electoral means. 
However in 1937, when the British Ruler formed a local self 
government for the first time in Assam, under Government of India 
Act 1935, with Sir Robert N Reid as Governor and Sir Muhammad 
SaaduUa as Chief Minister, only Karko Chandra Doley represented 
the community. Mr. Doley continued as an MEAtill 1962 and 
worked under three more succeeding Chief Ministers, Gopinath 
Bardolai, Bishnu Ram Medhi and Bimala Prasad Chaliha. It may 
be mentioned here that there has been an un-breaking trend to 
find a Miri face in the Council of Ministers since 1962. It may 
also not be out of place to state here that in 1972, Ealit Kumar 
Doley became the President of Assam Pradesh Congress 
Committee and in 1996 Ganesh Chandra Kutum was elected as 
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the Speaker of the Assam Legislative Assembly and he served full 
term. So far, the community has sent 4 MPs to the Parliament viz., 
Lalit Kumar Doley (1977), Balin Kuh (1991), Rani Narah (1998), 
Mrinal Miri (2012) again Rani Narah (2016). 

The author has given an interesting narrative of the early 
economic lives of the Miris in Part - II. The story that goes from 
the pick and gathering of fruits and berries, to the slash and burning 
of forest, to the plain cultivations of rabi and kharif crops is a long 
journey of human civilization. The primitive generations were 
survived by the forces of self-dependent-economy, of “everything 
made in home” kind (except however, cutting tools made of smith- 
workmanships, like chopper, axe, knife etc., as evidences of Miris 
being worked in any metal-smith was not found in the history). 
Many of their early generations did not even get the taste of any 
salt-added food, as the supply of commercial salt neither reached 
them those days nor aware of the item. To get a bit of salty-tang, 
a homemade liquid-soda, called Khar, was put into the broth. 
Auto-urine therapy was used as antiseptic solution for the accidental 
occurrence of minor cuts and gashes. 

The digital rendezvous being displayed in Part - III is not of 
the Miri Statistics alone. The comparative figures of demographic 
status and civic conditions of the major indigenous communities 
of Assam including Bodo, Kachari, Miri, Rabha, Mikir, Lalung, 
Deori, Mech and Hajong have been assiduously salvaged and 
culled out from the ‘now out-of-print’ publications of the decadal 
Census of India Reports, beginning from 1872 up to date. This 
wiU, in all times, be beneficially available as authentic reference for 
the researchers in different ethnicities of the state. 

Last but not the least Peter Pegu has been one of the life 
members of the Indian National Fellowship Centre (INFC) Bombay 
since its inception. Among many others, the objective of the Centre 
was to promote unity among the people of the country with the 
spirit of national pride, patriotism and brotherhood irrespective of 
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race and region. In October 1983, INFC had sponsored a short 
term ‘Journalism Training Camp’ in Bombay exclusively for the 
‘Border Area Tribal Youths’, from 10/3/1983 to 9/4/1983, where 
8 youths from Northeast participated in the month-long programme. 
The camp was concluded on 4th April 1983 with warm fellowship 
gathering, where Shri Ngurdinglien, the then Honorable Minister 
of Agriculture, Government of Manipur graced the occasion and 
Shri M V Kamath, the veteran Journalist, presided the function 
and Shri S P Godrej, Sheriff of Bombay & Industrialist, addressed 
the meeting as Chief Guest. Peter Pegu was conferred with the 
“Shahid Kamala Miri Award” on the occasion. In 1982, an 
anthology of poems in Mishing language with title “Doksiri” (which 
means Necklace), composed by eminent poets of the community 
in Assam, was edited by Peter Pegu, which was published by 
Indian National Fellowship Centre Bombay. 

Raj Bhavan P. B. Acharya 

Kohima, Nagaland 

Makar Sankranti, 2019 


The Name 


The labeling ‘Miri’ to the Mishing people of the present generations 
was not unusual name in the records of the historical past. Albeit 
scanty, the term as references of the community, is found in Indian 
History (cf. Aurangzeb’s Assam Invasion under Mir Jumla, the then 
Governor of Bengal in 1662 and under Ram Singh for second 
times in 1667 - Report prepared by Md. Shihabuddin Talish, a 
Persian writer, who accompanied Mir Jumla in 1662), and in 
numerous ‘Assam Buranjis’, and also other collections of the 
charit-puthis; and even in the two epics of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, of course with different intonations. The generic 
term ‘Miri’ has inclusive meaning, identifying all hiU people of the 
northern Assam; so Shihabuddin Talish in 1662 called it ‘Miri- 
Mishmi’ country; in other words. Land of Aka, Dafla, Abor, Miri 
and Mishmi. Under the British administration, the educational 
certificates, land ownership records, population census etc., 
pertaining to the community were accordingly documented with 
‘Miri’ by caste and/or by surname of individuals. In recent times, 
their self identification as ‘Miri’ in multiple pubhcations like ‘Abor- 
Miri Primer’(1912), ‘Miri Dowan’(1915), ‘Miri Jatir Buranji’ 
(1935), ‘TheMiris’ (1956) and the establishments of institutions 
like ‘Miri Sanmilan’ (1924), ‘All Assam Miri High School’ (1936) 
etc., gave sufficient evidences that the native people were also not 
averse to the endowed nomenclature. Till date, the name of the 
community has been listed as ‘Miri’ in the Constitution of India. 

No historical study would therefore be complete unless 
recognized this reahty. We have retained this archaic labehng ‘Miri’ 
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in this publication from the point of historical reason. 

However, it is pertinent to mention here that despite all these 
historical narratives about the Miris, the native peoples have 
continued to call their autonym as ‘Mishing’ among themselves, 
which can’t also be ignored outright. Though we prefer prominently 
the former to the latter, yet we use both the terms side by side 
or/and at times separately. 


FOREWORD 


The Mishings of Assam, scattered in the eight districts of upper 
part of the Brahmaputra Valley, are currently reckoned as the 
second largest tribe of the state. This demographic position has 
consistently been obtaining in the census records of the country 
since 1872 till 2011. They, known as Miris, have found space in 
the chronicles, since recorded history of Assam and its adjoining 
regions have come into prominence. The nomenclature (the Miri) 
is perceived to be given by people who were ‘outsider’ of the 
tribe and still remains to be changed through amendment in the 
Constitution of India. 

Peter Pegu has, in the present volume, made an assiduous 
effort to write on the economic history of the Miris. In the process, 
instead of limiting himself to the aspects of Miri Economics only, 
he has provided us, the readers a broad picture of migration of 
the tribe by venturing into the distant past - covering periods prior 
to the commencement of the Christian era. I feel this aspect will 
attract due attention of social scientists, particularly social 
anthropologists, sociologists and historians - some of who prefer 
writing history based on dialectical analysis. In the absence of 
written documents, inscriptions in pillars or rocks, the author has 
taken shelter, as sources, in legends, folklores, Mibu (shaman), 
Ahbangs (hymns) to build up a case for the Miris - in respects 
of social system, administrative pattern as also style of living. He 
has, of course, left no stone unturned to dig out references made 
by erudite scholars of as far back as Greco-Roman periods. 
Historical perspectives of the region changed to a large extent with 
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the entry of the Ahoms, who mled Assam about six hundred years, 
as they had the rare distinction of keeping records of events known 
famously as ‘Buranji’ followed by the British Administration starting 
as East India Company leading ultimately to a dominion of the 
Monarch in England. Members of the British administration and 
Christian Missionaries have left a treasure on the life and society 
of the region. 

The present study has showcased available facts and events 
to club Aka, Dafla, Miri and Mishmi together as one major ethnic 
group since the past. Even some efforts were initiated to build up 
a sense of belongingness - termed as Abo-Tani group in the last 
century - particularly to promote a common language based on 
the traditional affinity obtaining in the languages of these ethnic 
members. 

Readers of the volume will travel with narratives of the migratory 
Miris over a few mi llenniums till they settled in the Brahmaputra 
Valley and Obonori Billam (Subansiri basin). Eife style changes 
from dependency on forest and nature utilizing nature’s bounties 
to adoption of new techniques of cultivation and production. In 
the sphere of socio-cultural persuasions, they have largely come 
under the influence of Neo-Vaishnavite Sect of Hinduism. However, 
the Miris have not been fully reformed into the true spirit of 
Vaishnavism propagated by Shrimanta Shankardeva. As a 
consequence, even today they are stuck with many of their old 
behefs and rituals which are performed with fish, meat, particularly 
pork and ‘apong’ (rice beer) considered being expensive in terms 
of health and domestic economy. 

The volume will offer interested readers a lot of statistical 
tables containing information about the Miris in particular and 
about Assam in general. Any enlightened Miri individual will be 
constrained to feel humble that the community has been scoring 
low literacy rates - particularly among the plain tribes of Assam 
since 1971 onwards. Plenty of references, some useful maps and 
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antiquarian artifacts enrich the present study and will surely be 
helpful to the future researchers. The author deserves unstinted 
appreciation. 

I am privileged to go through the manuscript which had 
broadened my view in some areas of the topic. I am thankful to 
the author. 

Former Lecturer Sarvewar Pegu 

Dibrugarh University 

Department of Sociology 

15* January, 2018 

Guwahati - 781 005 
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PREFACE 


Any member from Miri community had never become rulers of 
a sovereign state in the historical past. But if we look back beyond 
historical encounters and discreetly examine the non-written 
documents, it is astonishing that they had strong administrative 
system in their village level establishments in the ancient times. 
Each village was headed by a Gam. A set of villages were called 
Bomje-Kumdang, whose ruler thereof was known as Migam. The 
Gam was virtually controUing all matters relating to social, judicial, 
and general administration of the village. The members of the 
village council or Dohlung Kebang, a judicial body, were appointed 
by the Gam. The post of Gam was dynastically inherited by the 
ruling class. But not necessarily the elder son of the mler’s house 
should occupy the hot seat. The crown may go to his juniors if 
the elder fails to qualify for the post. The Gam should have an 
unwavering health with sound head and steady mind, enshrined 
with pleasing personality. He should know customary law and past 
chronicles of the society, its culture and tradition. 

When the Miris or the Mishing people migrated to the Miri 
Hills from western China in the early first century B.C., reportedly 
some through Tibet and others from Upper Burma, the mountain 
country was nothing but a conglomeration of small independent 
unit of villages; i.e., each sect of the community occupied one 
village. Inter-village relationship was usually established through 
matrimonial alhances due to exogamous system. Miri Hills or the 
Miri country was a set of homogenous administrative districts 
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having no common ruler worth the name for the country. Thus, 
the concept of Ancient Miri Nationality was merely a concept 
narrowly defined within the village boundary. But it had far reaching 
upshots 

The Mishing social system and its self-sufficient economic 
organism had long sustaining impact in the community. Agriculture 
had been the main source of economic sustenance throughout the 
generations. At constrained situations, a family could call upon 
volunteers from the village for helping his farm activities; the 
arrangements which was known as reegbo-bonam. There was no 
specific name for their rehgion, but in all their devotional ceremonies 
the Mibu was accepted as the High Priest and under his guidance 
the hohstic services were performed. The system was taken forward 
even when they move down to the plains of Assam at the beginning 
of twelve century of the last millennium. Because of sohd foundation 
of their social net work, stable economic condition and unique 
religious practices, the Miris could uphold their characteristic entity, 
as a separate nationahty, even with the b lizz ard of pohtical upheavals 
that took place at different period of time. Their liberal approach 
of social stand had helped creating cohesiveness, inclusiveness, 
protectiveness and progressiveness, which attracted more people 
from other races to blend themselves with the so called Ancient 
Miri Nationality. 

There are so many evidences of coterminous races being 
infused their identity into the Mishing mainstream. The highland 
tribes, viz. Akas, Daflas, Abor, Miris, Mishmis, Singphous and 
Khamtis who descended to the river basins of Assam from their 
respective hill countries at different point of time on different 
grounds had settled down in the plains with Mishing identity. A 
senior member of the community told us that the name of Sis si 
Borgaon was formerly known as Sissi Abor Gaon, a village originally 
setup by the descending Abors from the adjoining Hi11 s (Chakreswar 
Tayung). Akas of Akajan area, Aka-Basti in Sonitpur district. 
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Daflas of the Daflakata borough near Jengraimukh, Daflagarh near 
Helem of Sonitpur distriet, Khamtis of the Gogamukh neibourhood 
and Abors of Kopsan and Padam-Abor Gaon near Dhakuakhana 
are a few living instanees who adopted Aneient Miri Nationality 
in the traeeable past. They had joined into the mainstream Miri 
with national pride and promptness; and they gradually intonated 
their spoken dialeets into Mishing aeeent and took home the 
mainstream eulture as their own. In the same alaerity Bebejias, 
Chamugurias, Tamars, Bongkuwals, Bihias, Chamuas had merged 
to the Mishing fold in the unknown past aeoepting Mishing eulture 
in its entirety, exeept however the language. Also the oral ohronieies 
tell us that when the onee powerful Nara kingdom eame erumbling 
at the elose on the heel of Ahom adventure; the ethnie population 
of the kingdom identified themselves as the member of the Aneient 
Miri Nationality. 

Deplorably, today, the urban eitizen of the Mishing eommunity, 
both young and old, remain indifferent to the great eultural wisdom 
of our past, albeit humble root but high perspeetives. Similar 
apathetie attitude is being emerged and steadily surfaeed in the 
rural areas too. The state of downward drift is obviously appalhng. 
We should put our eoneerted efforts to reverse this deeaying and 
disintegrating trend. Miris are not the lost tribes of the aneient 
world, unworthy of regeneration. Miris are very mueh a eommunity, 
having their vibrant eulture, even though with diverse roots. 

Economie system is the means of sustenanee of a hving soeiety, 
whatever may be the degree of primitiveness at its formative stage. 
The Mishing people have adopted varying degree of eeonomie 
progressions inspired by the loeal situations and innovative ideals 
they eome aeross during the long journey from their life of eattle 
dependenee to the luxury of eash transaetion, even mueh before 
their eeonomies of gathering fruits and berries from the forest, the 
history of whieh gives a thoughtful reading. 

In this volume an attempt has been initiated to re-eonstruet 
the history of eoonomie events of the eommunity. In doing so, we 
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looked out for information mainly from two sourees - reeorded 
doeuments in old and eontemporary publieations and unreeorded 
oral traditions. Apart from eoonomie oonventions, the first ohapter 
of this volume is devoted to the early history of migration and their 
permanent settlement in Assam. It was observed the oral traditions 
vary hugely from one’s mouth to another, often for the most part 
oontradioting in historioal terms; so we have taken oral tradition 
as the seeondary starting plaee of information and the early reeorded 
statements ineluding maps ete. as primary souree. 

While dealing the subjeet relating to the eeonomie history of 
the Miris with full attention, I have miserably missed out the 
importanee of eonsisteney of the events, leaving unmindfully a 
traee of repetitive-baekground-narratives, as the ehapters were 
separately written as short-artieles at diverse oeeasions for 
publieation in trendy periodieals. 

Last, and by no means least, I eould not have thought of this 
volume being published without the eompanionship of my senior 
brother Shri Sarveswar Pegu, who metieulously went through the 
entire manuseripts and suggested eouples of ehanges ineluding 
orthographie aeeurateness and the use of unadventurous phrasal 
expressions, and so also to give additional spaee for further 
improvements. Add to it, he has kindly written a brief outline of 
the volume in the form of ‘Foreword’ with the insights and quahty 
of his fine penmanship. I remain ever grateful to him. 


T‘ September 2018 
Mumbai 


Peter Pegu 


Chronological Table 
of the History of the Miris 


Pre-historical Period 


3000 BC 
2000 BC 
500 BC 

300 BC 

200 BC 

100 BC 

65 AD 
450 AD 

930 AD 


Living in Western China 

Moved to Northern China bordering Mongol 

Migration to Hilly Tracts of Southern China to 

avoid Mongol marauders 

Journey to southern border through the Yang- 

Tsi-Kiang valley 

Lived in the Himalayan foothills of northern 
Assam 

Mishing group disoriented and disintegrated into 

small sects as Aka, Dafla, Abor, Miri and Mishmi 

and occupied separate terrains 

Established an independent territory within the 

geographical space of Miri Hills 

A section of the Miris moved out farther to the 

East and retained fellowship with the Abor 

neighborhood and another section took Subansiri 

River to the plains of Assam 

Obtained a few places in the foothill bordering 

Assam 
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Historical Period 


1100 AD 

1244 AD 
1496 AD 
1603 AD 
1644 AD 
1648 AD 
1663 AD 
1669 AD 
1673 AD 
1681 AD 
1696 AD 
1714 AD 

1826 AD 
1947 AD 


Mass exodus and gained ground in the plains of 
Assam 

Under Sootia Kingdom 
Under Ahom king Chaopha Suhungmung 
Under Ahom king Chaopha Susengpha 
Under Ahom king Sutyingpha 
Under Ahomking Jayadhwaja Singha 
Under Ahom king Chakradhwaja Singha 
Under Ahom king Udayaditya Singha 
Under Ahom king Ramdhwaja Singha 
Under Ahomking Gadadhar Singha 
Under Ahom king Rudra Singha 
Under Ahom kings Shiva Singha and his other 
successors 

Under British Administration 
Independent India 


Part I 


GENERAL HISTORY 
BACKGROUND SETTING 


( 13 ) 






Chapter - I 


IN LEGEND AND IN HISTORY 

The Origin 

The creation of the universe, according to Miri or Mishing oral 
tradition, for the most of its parts, has been described in the Mibu 
Ahbangs'. Thus, the universe is consisting of one earth and two 
other ethereal planets in its constellation; namely, Regy-Regam, 
Dong-Among and Ui-Among. The heaven is called Regy-Regam 
or the Kingdom of Gods, the earth “Dong-Among” and the 
purgatory or Ui-Among, which is known as the abode of Spirits. 
In terms of Mishing cosmology, Regy-Regam, Dong-Among and 
Ui-Among three together form the celestial constellation of Key um 
or the Universe. Regy-Regam and Dong-Among remain within the 
orbit of the solar fraternity whereas the Ui-Among exists outside 
the host of the solar phenomenon and shrouded with clouds of 
eternal darkness. 

When Pudolondo^, the Supreme God, created the universe 
(Keyum), there was no man, no matter, neither was the sun nor 
the moon. There was no soil, no water: “Mi kamangai, Mimang 
kamangai, Donyi kamangai. Polo kamangai; Among kamangai, Asi 

1 Padun, Prof. Nahendra ; Mibu Ahbang in “Mishing Agom Mimang”, 
Mishing Agom Kebang, 1974 

2 Panyang Kataki, Sonaram ; Miri Jatir Buranji; where he told that 
‘Pudolondo’ means Supreme God-the only one and the Most High, 
p - 42 
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kamangai.”^ The form of this extraterrestrial firmament was called 
Tapam-Pumang^^ (frost-etemality). Celestial emptiness was then 
in a moment covered by fogs amidst obscurity, and an ocean of 
haze prevailed infinitely. God created heaven and called it ‘Kihling 
Kanggey’^. Also, God brought forth five generations, in steady 
succession, of the divine family in Kihling Kanggey to rule, administer 
and proclaim the Kingdom of Gods in heaven. They were called 
Kahsi, Siyang, Angbo, Bomuk and Muxeng, seniority in that order. 
The sixth generation viz. Seyhdy with his female cohort Melo came 
down to the earth in person with body and soul from heaven with 
the help of an Awin-cobang'^ (golden ladder) and caused human 
inhabitations on Dong-Among or on the Earth. Man on earth is 
the progeny of Seyhdy Babu and Melo Nahne (Seyhdy-papa and 
Melo-mama). Seyhdy Babu was thus the first father of all human 
generation on the earth, as per Mibu Ahbangs. 

Early Migration 

The Miris belong to the Indo-Mongoloid group of the Indian 
population. They were originally hills tribes living in North-west 
of China and in due course of time they came down to Arunachal 
Pradesh and then to Assam many centuries ago. They occupied 
a chain of lofty mountains stretching within Subansiri, Siang and 
Lohit districts of Arunachal Pradesh, formerly known as NEFA 
(North East Frontier Agency)^ much before they came down to 
Assam where they put up their villages dotting around the undivided 
districts of Eakhimpur, Darrang and Sibsagar. These lush 

3 Pegu, Dr. Nomal Chandra ; The Miris or The Mishings of the 
Brahmaputra Valley, 1956, p- 11 

4 Panyang Kataki, Sonaram ; Miri Jatir Buranji, 1935, p - 42 

5 Peter Pegu, The Gospel of Creation according to Mibu Ahbangs, 
Asinang Onam, 2nd Year, 2nd Issue, 1997 

6 Panyang Kataki, Sonaram ; Miri Jatir Buranji, 1935, where he 
mentioned : Tt is said that the Miris came down from heaven to the 
earth through gold and silver ladders’, p - 47 

7 From Website: www.mishing.com . Chapter - 1, History 
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mountainous ranges of Arunachal Pradesh were previously called 
as the Hills of Aka, Dafla, Abor, Miri and Mishmi respectively 
(shortly we may call ADAMM Hills) and the early historians knew 
the overall population of these Hills as the country of'Miri-Mishirnis'. 
The Mughal chronicler Shihaduddin Tahsh who accompanied Mir 
Jumla on his invasion of Assam in 1662, recorded details of the 
events and subsequently Mohammed Casim had included the reports 
in his Alamgir-Namah, where it said, "Uttarcul begins at Gowahutty 
and terminated in the mountains inhabited by a tribe called "Meeri- 
Meechmi".* Here this Majesty referred to was the Mughal Empire 
in India which is the boundary of His Majesty's territorial possessions, 
under the king Aurangzeb in Delhi. This region of Adamm HiUs which 
stood acronym for Aka, Dafla, Abor, Miri and Mishmi, lies within 
the broad geographical division of the longitude from 92 “ E to 96 
° 50' E and the latitude from 26 ° N to 30 ° North. 

The history of their migration, from and to, prior to Arunachal 
Pradesh needs further research. A few available records of the 
nineteenth century pubhcations make us behef that, besides Northern 
HUls, another group of the Miri origins had also entered the Assam 
valley through Kachin HiUs crossing Irrawaddy River in the Burmese 
territory. This theory of ‘Tani-people entered Assam from the 
southern hills’ was finding places in historical studies of some 
authors and was stoutly floated by them. Sachin Roy wrote, “And 
there are traditions too - which say that there have been migrations 
from the south of the Brahmaputra to the Adi Hills in the past. 
In early days, the Brahmaputra valley was not a barrier to 
movements from north to the south and vice versa. Such movements 
stopped only with the establishment of strong states in the valley”®. 

8 Mohammed Casim - A Description of Asam. Translated from the 
original Persian text by Henry Vansittart and was first published in 
Alamgir Namah. Reprinted in “Asiatic Researches” 2nd Volume, 
Vernor & Hood, London, 1799, p-171 

9 Roy, Sachin : Aspects of Padam-Minyong Culture, North-East frontier 
Agency, Shillong, 1960, p - 262 
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Similarly, Mr. Gumming elsewhere recorded their entry thus: 
“Another group of Miri intruders entered Assam from the south 
side of the Brahmaputra River crossing Patkai Hills from Upper 
Burma.” Gumming said this having fully aware that herds of Miri 
migrants had otherwise been streaming down from the northern 
hiUs.Dr. Eego referred TK. Bhattachaijee’s short-hved conjecture 
who said that the Tarangs, Kamans and Idus - all of whom are 
believed to have similarities with the Kachins of Burma - entered 
their homes in Arunachal Pradesh following the course of the Eohit 
River after protracted and arduous sojourns in the inhospitable 
terrains; albeit, the former was not fully convinced to this 
postulation". In this context, Sachin Roy’s observations too on 
cultural affinities are noteworthy: 

The pattern in general corresponds to what obtains among 
the Mongoloids of the south-eastern Asia. It is characterized 
on the material side by abundant use of bamboo and cane, 
dwelling on stilts or piles on hill slopes, coats with abbreviated 
lower garments for men and skirts for women, and paucity 
of implements and tools. These features link the people with 
the cognate groups in the south rather than in the north^^. 
(Keeping the Tanis in the middle, north are the people of Tibetan 
influenced Khamba or Memba or Monpa while the south are the 
Nagas etc.) 

Tracing the original abode of the Indo-Chinese races of Assam 
was also one of the foremost inquisitives amongst European 
researchers. In concurrence with Sir George Abraham Grierson, 
B. C. Allen put on record, “In a note, with which I have been 
favoured by Dr. Grierson, he observed that North Western China 


10 Mr Cumming, R.C.R, quoted in the Preface of “The Lhota Nagas” 
by J. P. Mills, p-xvi. 

11 Lego, Dr. Ngangin - History of Arunachal Pradesh, Itanagar, 2008, p 
-25 

12 Roy, Sachin - Ibid, p - 258 
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between the upper waters of the Yang-tse-kiang and the Ho- 
wang-ho was the traditional cradle of the Indo-Chinese races and 
that from this starting point successive waves of emigrants entered 
Assam and India.”'^ Dr N. C. Pegu'"^ quoted Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee'^ of having mentioned in his “Kirata-Jana-Kriti”, of 
tribes in Eastern India called Kirata, known for their expertness 
in archery and lives in hunting, found to be a conglomeration of 
several small clans including Mishing complements who were 
originally hailing from Northwest of China at different point of time. 
Dr. Pegu estimated the time of migration of this Adamm 
conglomeration from Northwest China to the Arunachal valley as 
early as two thousand years before the Christian era'®. The cultural 
affinity of the Mishing community with that of ancient Chinese 
traditions has convincingly been compared by Peter Pegu'^ and 
Dr. N. C. Pegu'^, collecting reliable information from different 
sources including the works of Parker'®, GameP and Fitzgerald^', 
who were well known for their outstanding contributions to the 
history of ancient China. Messrs. Pegu & Pegu have drawn parallel 

13 Allen, B. C. - Census of India 1901, Vol. - VI, Assam, Part - I, 
Report, Chapter - XI, p - 120 

14 Pegu, Dr. Nomal Chandra - Mishing Sakalar Itibritta Aru Sanskriti, 
Dibrugarh, 2000, p - 36 

15 Chatterjee, Dr. Suniti Kumar - Kirata-Jana-Kriti, Calcutta, 1952. 

16 Pegu, Dr. Nomal Chandra, - The Mishings, a colourful tribe of the 
Brahmaputra valley in “ The Mishings - their History and Culture”, 
p - 34, Edited by Dr. J J Kuli, 1998 

17 Peter Pegu - A History of the Mishing of Eastern India, Mishing 
Society of Mumbai, 1998, p - 16. 

18 Pegu, Dr. Nomal Chandra - Mishing Sakalar Itibritta Aru Sanskriti, 
Dibrugarh, 2000, p - 37 

19 Parker, Prof. Edward Harper - China and Religion, John Murray & Co., 
London, 1905 

20 Garnet, Prof. Jacques - Ancient China, Prom the Beginning to the 
Empire, Peber & Peber, London, 1968 

21 Pitzgerald, Prof. C. P.-China : A Short Cultural History, The Cresset 
Press. 11, Pitzroy Square, London, 1942 
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between the two nationalities in respect of many of their old 
customs as well as believes including ancestral worship as rehgious 
practices, transformation of human soul into divine entity, 
construction of houses and their patterns, marriage and sexuality, 
performance of festival and ceremonies with the sole intention of 
procuring bumper crops from their farming activities, mono-syUabic 
character of the Chinese and the Miri languages and domestication 
as well as rearing of pigs and their use as sacrificial animal in their 
feasts. This apparently confirms the oneness in culture and social 
systems of the two ancient communities. 

Study of linguistic kinship of the Miris with that of other Sino- 
Tibetan group suggests that the speakers of Tibeto-Burman peoples 
had hved in central valleys of Asia. In a recently published research 
paper. Dr. Randy J LaPolla told, “The archeological and linguistic 
evidence suggests that the ancestors of the Sino-Tibetan speaking 
people lived in the central plains of the valley of the Huanghe 
(Yellow River). By at least 4500 BCE, some members of the 
original group began moving west, then to the south down through 
the Tibetan plateau or into the valley to its east. The group that 
stayed in the central plains, as well as those who moved south 
and east in the early historical times, eventually became the Sinitic 
speakers today, while the group that moved southwest became 
the Tibeto-Burman speakers.It is pertinent to recall that the 
Miri or the Mishing speech is a subset of the Tibeto-Burman 
linguistic universe. 

Thus, whether they entered northern or southern routes, their 
dwelling in Northwest of China in the distant past has now been 
taken as an established fact and as all accepted conclusion. 

Strictly speaking: there is no recorded document of the journey 
taken by the early Miri exodus from Northwest China to the Siang 
valley. However, based on legend, apologue, Mibu Ahbangs and 


22 Randy J LaPolla : Eastern Asia: Sino-Tibetan Linguistic History, 
Reprinted in Asinang Onam, 22”'* Year, 19*'' Issue, 2017, page - 9 
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existing folklores, Dr. Pegu has drawn a probable route of the 
migration, considering accessibility and topographical conditions 
existed during the period in the region. He said, “However, going 
by the meaning and imagination of prevailing legends of the 
community a probable route of the journey has now been traced 
out.”^^ From the mountainous outskirts of Langzhou, Yangdeng 
and Mine in the Northwest of China, they had moved eastward 
crossing Yang-tze-Kiang River and said to have settled down for 
longer period at the foothi ll s of the Bayan Hara valley where Yalum 
Kiang river begins its course. In Sino-Tibetan languages the names 
of river are normally tagged with the word ‘kiang’. The pronunciation 
of K in Kiang is typically accented in their tongues, which many 
foreigners often use to take K interchanging with J, hke Kiang with 
Jiang. For example, the Tibetan portion of the river Brahmaputra, 
that is, before entering the Indian Territory, is called Yarlung Zangbo 
Jiang. The big rivers in the eastern Tibet and southern part of China 
have likewise been named as Nu Jiang, Lancang Jiang, Yinsha 
Jiang, Yalong Jiang, Min Jiang and Tua Jiang.^^^ In Mishing folktales, 
the Yalum Kiang or Yalong Jiang is called Yalum Siang. It is said, 
the valley was abundant of precious metal like valuable stone and 
beads of different colors.^^ And they procured large number of 
these precious stones, gems and colorful beads etc. from the valley 
and preserve them long and handing down to their posterities from 
one generation to another as rare specimen like people do in case 
of relic piece. In Mishing these are called Pongku Tadok or Dogne 
Tadok and used only in certain occasions tike wedding and rehgious 
functions. 

Further down the river Yalum Kiang, they move southward 

23 Pegu, Dr. Nomal Chandra, - Ibid, p - 38 

24 Atlas of the World, Seventh Edition, George Phillip Ltd., Michelin 
House, Fuham Road, London, 1997. Map of China and Fareast, p - 
64. 

25 Pegu, Dr. Nomal Chandra - Ibid, p - 38 
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and then toward west again. They crossed Yalum Kiang, Yangtze 
Kiang, Mekong (Lancang Jiang), and Chaviruna. The Chaviruna 
River was found to be swift and gushing at that time, the water 
was running fast down the mountains. It was not suitable for 
navigation, nor even for rafting. As a result they could not cross 
the river. But at a place called Deken where the borders of three 
countries viz. China, India and Burma meet, a few of them could 
pass through with great difficulty by some tricky means, hke cutting 
a taU tree and make it faU across the river where water was mnning 
between two narrow ridges. Yet, many others left behind. Those 
who succeeded went further south climbing high hills and mgged 
mountains to reach southern Tibet. They lived in the Tsampoo 
valley for many centuries and afterward through the Doshing La 
pass they entered the Siang valley.^'’ Those who failed to cross 
the river, preceded further down to the valley and dwelt at a place 
called Moying in the Sino-Burma border. 

The episode of crossing the river in that filmy fashion may not 
be agreeable to modem historians, but it makes exciting narration 
to be a fable. It is one of their popular legends relating to exodus 
of the community from the Mainland China, which has been told 
and retold to their succeeding generations down the line by the 
preceding ancestors. From this folklore we may draw some 
historical possibilities. Perhaps, it was not incidental event or one- 
day’s exhibition of intelligence and courage across the river. The 
Mishing migrants might have pitched up a village on the bank of 
the Chaviruna River and dwelt many years there. They might have 
tried number of times several ways to set their feet on the other 
bank of the river, the terrains they thought to be virgin and fertile 
which would be suitable for easy jhum cultivation. After having 
learnt the art of crossing the river by various means conveniently 
in dry seasons, they had set up villages at the other side of the 
river too and increase their population in the surrounding areas. 


26 Pegu, Dr. Nomal Chandra - Ibid, p - 39 
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But then, the dwelling of Mins in the Chavimna banks remained 
as parting point in the long run, as one section went further up 
towards Tibet yet another section was reluctant to foUow them, who 
subsequently, spread over their population to Kachin Tracts through 
Yunnan valley and settled there many years. Thus, a small complement 
of the migrating lots from the Miri conglomeration was believed to 
enter Assam through Patkai Hills crossing Chandwin River. The 
Naras and Samugurias who mled a tiny strip of Assam in southern 
Brahmaputra for some time in the past were beheved to be granted 
citizenship to the early Miri immigrants to their country through 
Patkai ranges. The Nara kingdom and its evidence that throughout 
this period routes from Hkanti long to Assam and from Mogaung 
to Assam via the Hukawang valley were regularly used.^’ The Naras 
had field encounter with Dihingia Raja in 1524 AD.^^ The fact that 
the archeological findings of cultural tools such as jadeite, gneiss, 
and dolerite made of local rocks, l im estone and bones in Abor Hills 
and Mishmi HiUs were found similar to the findings in Yunnan vaUey 
has also drawn this point home. Dr. A. H. Dani said, “The prolific 
use of jadeite further strengthens the link with Yunnan, in fact with 
the discovery of a specimen in the Mishmi Hill s, the cultural contact 
of this region with Yunnan can hardly be doubted.”^® Further, Dr. 
S. K. Bhuyan had also said that the Naras had originally come from 
the Mogaung, Bhamo and Moying divisions of Upper Burma lying 
between Assam and Ava.^° In Mishing caste classification, the Noros 
are included in the Moying sect of the community. 

27 Amrendra Kumar Thakur - Slavery in Arunachal Pradesh, Mittal 
Publications, New Delhi, 2003, p -50 

28 Acharya, N. N. - Chaopha Suhungmung the Assamese Napoleon. 
The Prof. B. K. Barua Commemoration Volume, Gauhati University, 
1965 

29 Dani, Dr. A. H. - Pre-History and Proto-History of Eastern India, 
Calcutta, 1970, p - 44 

30 Bhuyan, Dr. S. K.- Anglo-Assamese Relations, Second Edition, 
Guwahati, 1974, p - 43 & 466 
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Migration from Northern border to Western China 


History of the Mishing migration earlier to Northwest China 
is dead silent. There is no dependable source to fix a place as 
well as a time as to when this migratory folk had flocked down 
to Northwest of China. There is no record about their arrival 
and departure from this region. However, Fitzgerald in his “China: 
A Short Cultural History” told that there were innumerous small 
and tiny kindred races lived in the hilly terrains of the northern 
China. Prof. Garnet also held that barbarian, or unassimilated 
or partially assimilated people surrounded the Chinese.As 
there were many types of Chinese, so there were many cultures, 
which developed more or less independently of each other.^^ 
They represented a bewildering ethnic and linguistic diversity, not 
fully incorporated into national states. They were later identified 
as Shan and Tibeto-Burman categories. These tribes were known 
by different names, some of who were collectively called Lolo, 
Hmong, Lutse, Amodapa, Miao, Lisu etc.^'* Within the Miao 
again there were lots of small sub-tribes, who proclaimed 
themselves as independent unit of the Miao group. The Miao 
tribes whom Prof. Fitzgerald located in the upland plateau, further 
north to Hwang Ho River in the archaic period (3000 B.C. to 
2852 B. C.) were originally unassimilated people. They had been 
living a life of primitive existence. 

The northern boundary of China was not well protected by 
physical features. So people in the northern border suffered from 

31 Fitzgerald, C. R - China ; A Short Cultural History. The Cresset Press, 
London, 1942. p - 6 &9. 

32 Garnet, Prof. Jacque - Ancient China: From the beginning to the 
Empire. Feber & Feber. Russell Square, London, 1968. p - 48. 

33 Swain, Prof. James Edgar - A History of World Civilization. Fourth 
Indian Reprint, New Delhi, 1980. p - 215 

34 Charles Bell - Tibet: Past and Present, Oxford University Press, 
London, 1968, p - 107. 
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frequent Mongolians attacks. They ransacked life and property of 
the neighboring people, looted and carried away valuables and 
provisions. The strong arms of the Mongolians rendered them 
fugitives and often reached out to them in the form of enslavement, 
conscription and ancestral laborers. Marauding of Mongolian 
nomadic continued till king Shih Huang Ti constructed a big 
boundary wall, popularly known as “Great China Wall”, in 246 
B.C. It is one of the largest building construction project ever 
carried out, running with all its braces about 6400 km. east to west 
from Po Hai, the northwestern arm of the Yellow Sea to a point 
deep in Central Asia. 

On account of numerous divisions and racial disunity Miaos 
were not socially or politically organized as a unified force. Prof. 
Parker observed, “A feeling of duty to their people had decided 
them to avoid bloodshed, and to migrate further in towards 
Central China rather than go to war.”^^ As a result, they could 
not apply any resistance to the barbarian attacks perpetrated by 
Mongol nomads. Many of them moved out of the province to 
the central region and then slowly to southwestern territory of 
the country. In due course of time, they moved to the sub- 
Himalayan plateau and settled down in Arunachal Pradesh as 
well as in Assam. 

Miris were perhaps, once upon a time, part of the racially 
disintegrated branches of the Miao main stream.^® No wonder, 
villages of this Miao and Lisu tribes whom Prof. Fitzgerald 
spotted in northern territory of China more than two millennium 
before the Christian era are found in Arunachal Pradesh even 
today near Mishmi Hills and Tirap districts bordering Myanmar, 
with whom Shri R.K. Patir, the former Chief Secretary of 

35 Parker, Prof. E. H., — China and Religion, John Murray & Co. London, 
1908, p - 27 

36 Peter Pegu - A History of the Mishing of Eastern India, Mishing 
Society of Mumbai, 1998, p - 27. 
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Arunachal Pradesh interacted number of times.This may 
apparently lead to the conclusion that probably the Miaos and the 
Miris might have been the birds of same feather in the distant past. 

Greco-Roman Sources 

Scanty accounts on ADAMM (Aka, Dafla, Abor, Miri and 
Mishmi) people who sojourned around Indo-China border during 
pre-historic period can be traced from Greco-Latin bibliographies 
as well. The Greeks were highly conservative in the matter of their 
language, in so much so that even the names of geographical 
location, nationality, caste and creed of the foreign countries they 
conquered were twisted to Greek accent and syllable. In the 
words of Sir William Jones: 

“The ancient Greeks, who made in voluntary sacrifice of 
truth to the delicacy of their ears, appear to have altered, by 
design, almost all the oriental names which they introduced into 
their elegant but romantic histories: and even their more modem 
geographers, who were too vain, perhaps, of their own language 
to learn any other, have to strangely disguised the proper 
appellations of countries, cities and rivers in Asia, that without 
the guidance of the sagacious and indefatigable Monsieur 
D Anville, it would have been as troublesome to follow Alexander 
through the Punjab on the Ptolemaic map of Agathodaemon, 
as actually to travel over the same country in its present state 
of rudeness and disorder. They had an unwarrantable habit of 
molding foreign names to a Grecian form and giving them a 
resemblance to some derivative word in their own tongue. Thus 
they changed the Gogra into Agoranis, ora river of the assembly 
- Uchab into Oxydracae, Renas into Aornos and so on. 

37 Patir, R.K. - Dawn in the East, an Autobiography, New Delhi, 1999 
pages - 56,57, 59 and 60. 

38 Jones, Sir William - A dissertation on the orthography of Asiatic 
word in Roman letters, Asiatick Researches, Volume - Eirst, 1798, 
page - 3 
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Dr. Dambarudhar Nath quoted Mr. E. B. Taylor to have said 
Ptolemy of having mentioned of a tribe known as “Asmeraoei” 
in his records, which was later identified as Mishing misnomers.^’ 
Similarly Dr. Dimbeswar Doley held that the composite tribes of 
Mishings such as Abors, Daflas, Miris, Mishmis and Akas of the 
Northeast region of India were known by various names as 
Meridionales, Meridiem, Asmira, Abarimon, Abali, Orxulao etc. 
in Greco-Latin literatures in the past."^” Dr. Doley had specifically 
made mention of Pliny and his Natural History."^' Pliny was a 
Roman historian of the early Christian era. He completed compihng 
the Natural History in 77 AD just two years before he died in 79 
AD. The Natural History consists of 37 books and the 7* book 
featured human history. Ptolemy was a Greek astronomer as well 
as a Geographer. He lived in the second century of the first 
millennium and his major works on astronomy, geography and 
mathematics were done during 127 to 151 AD. Therefore, it goes 
without saying that works of Pliny and Ptolemy relating to history 
and geography respectively would contain description of the events 
prior to Christian era which, in turn confirmed, as mentioned in 
their works, that the Miris were in the Indian soil much before the 
dawn of the Christian calendar. 

References from the Two Epics 

Reference of the great epics particularly in the Mahabharata 
about recruitment of soldiers from ‘cina’ section of the eastern 
community‘s^ by king Bhagadatta of Pragjyotishpur who fought the 

39 Nath, Dr. Dambarudhar - The Mishings in the History of Assam, in 
“The Mishings: their History and Culture.” p - 6. Also Mr. E. B. 
Taylor, JASB, 1817, Vol. I, p - 32 

40 Doley, Dr. Dimbeswar - History of Origin of the Tanis, in “The 
Mishings: their History and Culture” Edited by Dr. J J Kuli, Dibrugarh, 
1998, p - 23 

41 Doley, Dr Dimbeswar, Ibid, p - 23 

42 Peter Pegu - The Mahabharata Connection, Assam Association 
Bombay Souvenir, 1993. 
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war against Pandavas draws much attention to the students of Miri 
history. The Ginas were believed to be from the ADAMM 
composition of human stock."^^ Dr. S. K. Chatterjee recollected 
a verse from the epic where it said, “While describing cina soldiers 
the Mahabharata mentions that the cina forces appeared to be 
gold; their troops had the appearance of a forest of Kamika-ras 
(yellow flower).Regarding placement of time of the Great-War, 
we have still in the state of many man many mind position. There 
has been much discussion regarding the actual placing of the epic 
in history. Some scholars argue that the Mahabharata is purely 
mythical and that the incidents narrated in the epic have no basis 
in the actual history. For example, D. C. Sircar says that there 
is no mention of war in any of the Vedic literatures. No reference 
of war in the country was found before the 4* century B.C. But 
other scholars, including Nihar Ranjan Ray, have refuted the theory; 
he sees it as “a historical fact being mythicized, and myth itself 
becoming part of history.Although there was no mention of 
wars in the Indian soil prior to 4* century B.C., as claimed by 
Sircar, there were however, recorded evidences of mihtary con fli cts 
in other parts of the globe. 

If we define war as a large scale violent conflict between two 
states employing the military, the earliest recorded war had taken 
place between various city states in the Mesopotamian region 
during the period 3000 - 2300 BC in the Bronze Age. The first 
recorded evidence of such war was the one between the two city 
states of Lagash and Umma, estimated to have taken place in 


43 (a). Nath, Dr Dambarudhar - The Mishings in the History of Assam; 
an article contained in “The Mishings - their History and Culture”, 
p - 5, Edited by Dr J J Kuli, 1998, (b) Doley, Dr Dimbeswar - History 
of the Tanis, Ibid, p - 32, (c) Peter Pegu - The Mahabharata 
Connection, Assam Association Bombay Souvenir, 1993 

44 Mahabharata, V - 548, cf. Chatterjee, Dr S K, Kirata-Jana-Kriti, p - 31 

45 Encyclopedia of Indian Literature, Edited by Amaresh Datta, Vol. Ill, 
Sahitya Academy, New Delhi, 1989, p - 2520 
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2525 B.C. From the stone slabs bearing inscription related to the 
war, it could be inferred that the war employed professional 
soldiers wearing helmets who moved on chariots. The weapons 
employed were maces and swords. War was a brutal option left- 
out not only on earth for settling matters but in heaven too, war 
was waged to bring about victory of good over evil. The Bible 
recorded: War broke out in heaven; Michael and his angels battled 
against the dragons. Although the dragon and his angels fought 
back they were overpowered and lose their place in heaven. The 
huge dragon, the ancient serpent known as the devil or Satan, the 
seducer of the whole world, was driven out; he was hurled down 
to the earth, and his minion with him. (Rev. 12:7-9) 

Coming back to the point, it seems, Mookerjee has fairly 
estimated the time of the great war: “The date of this Bharata- 
war may be roughly taken to be 1525 B.C. on the basis of the 
periods of reigns assigned by the Puranas to the ruling Dynasties 
that preceded the Maurya Dynasty which ruled from the known 
date of about 323 B.C.”'^'’ Now, there is a conflicting concept 
about the chronological statements of the Epics, the Puranas and 
the Vedas. Puranas mean old-lore, a chronicle of gods, kings and 
sages. It is quite ironical that they are called old stories even though 
they appear much later in Hindu tradition. The earliest Hindu 
traditions, the Vedas, 3000 years old, focused on rituals more than 
stories. The Atharva Veda and Brahmana literature, which are 
2800 years old, do refer to Puranas, but the Purana texts that 
finally came to us are less than 1600 years old"^^. 

The earliest fully developed sacred Hindu stories were the 
epics of Ramayana and Mahabharata. The actual events of the 
Mahabharata-War might have taken place much earlier, but 
story was transliterated into documented form much latter, not 

46 Mookerjee, Prof. Radha Kumud - Ancient India, Indian Press Pvt. Ltd, 
Allahabad, 1956, p - 88 

47 Pattanaik, Devdutt - The Forest of Sacred Stories, an article appeared 
in Sunday Mumbai Mirror, 28/10/2018 
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earlier than 1800 B.C.; because, according to some authorities 
the alphabetical scripts for transliterating speeches into written 
form was introduced in India sometime in the early part of 
second millennium B.C. only by traders from Phoenicia and 
Mesopotamia coming into India"^^ Yet, the story of the Mahabharata 
was everybody’s lips down the generations even before two 
millennium B.C. 

Anyway, even if the Mahabharata is a mythicized form of 
history, the Miris have been reportedly recorded as one of the 
players on the battle field as is mentioned as ‘cinas’ in the great 
epic; which in turn gives evidences that Mishing people were found 
during that time at different fringes of the country. 

Miriland in the Miri Hills 

Taking into consideration the chronological accounts of Miri 
genealogy that are narrated in their Mibu-Ahbangs; also the scarce 
and scanty references available in old Sanskrit literatures including 
two great epics, Mahabharata and Ramayana, and furthermore, 
the sketchy topological reports in the ancient Greco-Roman 
literatures, it is broadly estimated that the peoples of ADAMM 
origin or the Mishings had probably occupied the uneven terrains 
of Sub-Himalayan highland of northern Assam widely crisscrossing 
Sino-Tibetan border in the 200 B.C., who originally migrated from 
northwestern China. Later, this so called great ADAMM sect or 
Mishing group of human stock had disintegrated into smaller tribes 
and spread in the length and breadth of the region and took their 
respective position in different localities within the stretch. The 
European geographers, in early centuries, demarcated the places 
after the name of the foremost denizens or major sects found in 
the area; such as Miri Hills, Aka Hills, Abor Hills, Dafla Hills, 


48 Krishnamachariar, M - History of Classical Sanskrit Literature. Motilal 
Banarsidas, New Delhi - 10 007, 1970, The Introduction Chapter, p 
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Mishmi Hills etc. or often entirely called Mrri-Mishmi country; for 
instance, Mohammed Cazim, a Mughal historian who was said to 
have extensively traveled the region in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century and left his accounts in Persian script. 

The Mrris who introduced themselves as Mishing within the 
community but Mid to others had occupied a greater portion of the 
hilly terrains admeasuring about 9360 sq. miles'^® and bordering 
Daflas to the west and Abor to the east, Tibet to the north and Assam 
plain to the south. The northern boundary of the Miii-HiUs country 
was naturally demarcated by the easterly extended sub-Himalayan 
ranges. However, over the mountains between Miii H il ls and Great 
Tibetan Plateau, the dividing boundary was drawn by Sir Henry 
McMahon, the then Foreign Secretary for British India as the 
outcome of the Simla Convention and signed by Great Britain and 
Tibet in 1914. The boundary, goes by name ‘McMahon Line’, is 
a 550 rrules long line from Bhutan to the great bend of the Psampoo 
River in the east. The McMahon Line runs far beyond the un¬ 
habited portion of the Miri Hills boundary towards north. 

History of Miriland was the country of no history. It was ruled 
by a distinctive ohgarchy system of suzerainty equivalent to a local 
self government based on two layers of judicial structures viz., 
Dohlung Kebang (Intra-village court) and Bomje Kebang (Inter- 
viUage court), that existed in primitive form. A village was headed 
by a local governor called Gam and the inter-village communities 
of higher order were administered by a Gam-superior, Gam overall 
Gams, who was called Migam. In the historical period, the Miri 
Hills or Miri country was the geo-political identity of the Mishing 
community to the world. 

A section of Miris of the land had subsequently migrated 
further to the east and found places in the hilly tracts and slopes 


49 With the given scale, roughly calculated from the map of Assam 
published under the direction of Lt General J.T. Walker, CBRE, FRS, 
Surveyor General of India, Surveyor Office, Calcutta, August 1883 
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of Deetey-deemey, Rengging, Karko, Yembung, Pangiun, Komkar, 
Tuhseek-Mohying, Siyeng, Simong, Bomdo, Janbo, Liuhkor, 
Mohshing, Menggy and other terrains within the Abor suzerainty. 
Some others streamed down to the plains of Assam spreading their 
population in the then districts of Lakhimpur, Darrang and Sibsagar. 
On the other hand, the people of the original abode who retained 
the country with changing socio-political environments were lately 
re-christened as Hill-Miris by the present administration. In the 
memory of the early bond between Hill-Miris and neo-Miris or 
so called Mishings, the former who were by then locally known 
as ‘Sarok’, continued to visit villages of the latter even to the plains 
of Assam, for bartering chilies, broom-grass materials (adi- 
samprung), honey-wax (mutkon) and other forest products with 
clothes, rice and pet animals etc.; where the Mishings had already 
pitched up their abode in the valley on permanent basis. 

In the plains of Assam 

The history of the entry of the Miris or the Mishing people 
into the Assam valley from Arunachal Pradesh is also not free from 
controversies. Many contemporary authorities on the subject 
including Late Sonaram Panyang Kataki Gam,^° Dr. Nomal 
Chandra Pegu and Dr. Dimbeswar Doley have estimated the 
period round about Ahom invasion of Assam in the early thirteenth 
century A.D. But a few individuals like Bagadhar Medok^' have 
different opinions. Mr. Medok has strongly and unilaterally opined 
that the migration of Abutani tribes (or the Miri contingent) from 
hills to plains and the settlement in the plains began at least a 
mil lennium years before the Christian era. He holds that there was 
a separate district administration (Bomje-Kumdang), or Miriland, 
howsoever insignificant, of the Mishing villages bordering Naga 


50 Panyang, Kataki, Sonaram - Miri Jatir Buranji, 1935. 

51 Medok, B - The Mishing Tribes and their Land in North East India, 
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Hills much before Ahom came to the country. According to his 
arguments, the Ahom entered Assam through the Patkai hills into 
the plains between Nagaland and Miriland, south bank of the 
Brahmaputra River and had estabhshed a small kingdom sometime 
in 1228 A.D. and the Miris of the south bank of the river had, 
for the first time, saw the Ahoms.^^ To some extent. Sir Edward 
Gait had also agreed to this point, as he said that during the Ahom 
reign, there were number of local chiefs in the hills and also in the 
plains. In one place he recorded, “Sadiya Khowa Gohain was 
shortly afterwards attacked by a chief of one of the neighboring 
hiU tribes. The latter was defeated and slain. Yet, another local chief 
who had been inclined to give trouble thereupon made his 
submission.Who were these local chieftains is a matter of 
speculation. The worthiness of Mr. Medok’s claim may therefore 
be examined in the hght of these events and observations. He firmly 
believed that the Miri settlement in the Assam valley dates back 
to classical period. They might have set up villages on the bank 
of Dibm, Dihing, Disang, Dikhou, Disai and Dhansiri rivers since 
many years ago. He told that the present municipal area of Dibmgarh 
town was originally a Miri village. The lands of the tea gardens 
in and around Dibrugarh were also all Miri villages. Mr. C. A. 
Bmce, the Superintendent of Tea Culture of Assam, who discovered 
tea plant in Assam for the first time in 1826^"^ procured these lands 
from the Miri dwellers at cheap prices for planting tea saphng. The 
names of rivers like Dibru, Disang, and Dihing etc. are derived 
from Mishing words^^ by means of etymological derivatives called 
rule of precocious suffix.^'’ The airport at Mohanbari is known to 

52 Medok, B - Ibid, p - 48 and 49 
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the old generation of people in Dibrugarh as Miripathar even 
today. Further he said, Miris were in Assam throughout the Ahom 
reign of the country. Reference is available in the Assam Buranjis 
that Swargadeo Pramatta Singha (1744 - 1751) was inviting the 
artists from all parts of his kingdom as well as all section of the 
people including Mishings for ‘Miri-dance’ who were dwelhng on 
the bank of Disang and Dikhou rivers. 

Miris were sparsely putting up their villages in the foothills of 
Patkai ranges in the south and across several river valleys of the 
plains bordering sub-Himalayan Mountains of the northern Assam. 
Three or four villages constituted a bigger administrative unit called 
Bomje-Kumdang and it was administered by a local chieftain. The 
villages were set up on federal line and each village was headed 
by a Gam and over the Gams was a chieftain known as Migam 
or so called king. However, the Miris did not have the hegemonic 
ambition of becoming mihtary dominant, even over their own side- 
neighbour. They ruled their own people within a village-level set¬ 
up, but never become king of a sovereign country. It might perhaps 
been because of overbearing impact on their modest traditional 
value and lack of man-power. Yet, contrary to this argument, we 
have enough evidences that the Miris had run the business of their 
Bomje-Kumdang fitting to the demand of the time. Unlike the 
Ahoms, unfortunately Mishing had no recording system in written 
form even in their historical era. Their language had no scripts; 
neither was they persuaded for literary education in those days. 
The names of migams and gams have therefore become a matter 
of mere speculation. 

Matrimonial Relations with Ahom King 

Be it as it may, that the Miris or Mishings were also one of 
the native sojourners of Assam even much prior to the Ahom 
invasion of the country, at least a century before, was a historical 
fact. True to the observations made by Sir Edward Gait and Mr. 
Medok, records have been found that the Ahom kings made 
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friendly acquaintance with the Miris soon after they occupied the 
country in 1228 AD. Even the third successor of the crown in the 
Ahom hierarchy, Subinpha (1280 - 1293) had reportedly married 
a Miri beauty as his first queen after he ascended into the thorn 
and she was given an Ahom name according to royal tradition. 
Usually Ahoms gave name according to post he held or one’s 
marital status. The well-known historian, particularly of Ahom era, 
Hiteswar Barbarua in his ‘Ahomar Din’ wrote, “In the vicinity of 
Baltapara, a Miri household, called Saokang Banduk had gained 
close intimacy with the royal conclaves. Saokang Banduk’s son 
was Taokang Banduk, and his (Taokang Banduk) daughter was 
Hingguli. The king (Subinpha) married Hingguh and made her as 
his first queen (Bar-Kuwari or Queen Superior).”^’ Notably, the 
political adventurer of Ahom soldiers, including the king, had not 
accompanied womenfolk at the time of invading Assam. Neither 
had they bothered to attain marital bliss back in their home country. 
They could find suitable matches from the local damsels and 
solemnized marriages as per tradition.^^ 

Trade Route turned Passes for Migration 

The current of downhill motion of the upland tribes for pursuing 
a new hfe style in the Assam valley have occurred in driblets. They 
did not come down to the plains in one stroke. In fact, downhill 
trend has been a historical process in Assam since the time 
immemorial and found to be continued even to the recent time. 
There were many outlets/gateways at the foot hi lls of the northern 
border including Balipara Tract, Bordalani Subway, Silapathar 
Gateway, Murkong Selek Check Post, Sadia Exit Point and 
Patkai Range through which the Abors, Daflas, Akas, Miris and 
Mishmis climbed down to the valley for bartering goods of forest 
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products and edibles with the plain dwellers. These influx points 
had free access for incoming and outgoing travelers. In those days 
there was not much restrictions imposed by the administrative 
authorities for moving people from one territory to another. Akas 
and Daflas came down from Balipara Tract, Miris from Bordalani 
Subways through the course of Subansiri River, and still the 
Silapathar Gate was used by Miris and Abors. The Miris and 
Abors also used Sadia route crossing Saikhowa ghat for entry into 
Assam plains. The early entrants of the migrants took Patkai 
Ranges from Upper Burma. 

These highlanders who came down through different routes 
at different point of times and settled in the plain were recognized 
themselves as ‘Mishing’ but the local people used to call them 
‘Miri’. 

In the plain, the process of social intercourse through pohtical 
alignments or compulsory submission took place. The Sadia entrants 
estabhshed political relation with Sootia kings (Chutia) in 1513 AD 
whereas Bahpara entrants had attacked the authority and ransacked 
many villages and took hold of Nariya Raja’s few territories in 
1646. Although there were instances of attacks and revolts against 
the ruling authorities, over period of times particularly at later 
dates, by all accounts, the Miris had served the crown as valiant 
soldiers in the defence setup, as diplomats and also as government 
officials in different capacities in the Sootia as well as in the Ahom 
kingdoms. 

Miris as Soldiers 

Initially, Miri soldiers were not well equipped with institutional 
inputs for motivation in the military establishment under the Sootia 
administration. But later on, they had risen to prominence in the 
Ahom army organization as archery squad. In 1513 AD, the Sootia 
king Dhir Narayan had challenged the Ahom supremacy in the 
country with army and flotilla of boats. He had, in fact, waged three 
consecutive wars against the Ahom king Suhungmung during 1513 
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to 1523 AD but lost all the three battles and the Sootia king was, 
at last, brought to Ahom’s subjugation.^® The Miri eolumn was then 
included in the Ahom army and imparted proper training in their 
military academy. To bring back confidence in the army cadre, the 
king Suhungmung promoted a Miri commander, named Mung Tao, 
to the higher post in 1526AD. Another Miri soldier named Mangalang 
was appointed as Borgohain and posted at Dihing.“ 

Boat Maker 

The Miris were the major supplier of war-boats, often called 
Mar-Nao, to the Ahom soldiers, which was essential not only as 
war arsenal but also navigational communications in order to maintain 
law and order situations in the places across the heavily river 
network of the country. Often the craftsmanship became the bargaining 
point with the authority. For instance, at the time of Swargadeo 
Ramadhwaja Singha alias Chao-Shuklanpha, unexpectedly a conflict 
burst out between the Sootias and the Miris; and despite bringing 
attention to the authority, the King did not heed their voice. The Miris 
refused to supply boats to the Royal Navy Estabhshment. Then, the 
Kataki reported to the King, “In the olden time, the Miris used to 
offer Mar-Boats to Chaupha Shunyatpha but now they do not wish 
to pay tributes of Mar-boats to our king.”®' 

Possa Payment 

In 1650 when the king Jayadhwaj Singha was on the throne 
the Naga rebelled against the Ahoms and attacked with bows and 
arrows in some of his territories.®^ Similar types of attacks from 
different comers, including Miri-pockets, were a regular feature. 
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To avoid such encounters from the neighbouring tribes, the Ahom 
kings had adopted different policy measures. King Suhungmung 
reached an agreement with the Sadia Miris or the Mishings in 
Sadia in 1523 for peaceful settlement of issues.®^ In 1640 AD 
Swargadeo Pratap Singha had granted a few privy benefits to 
them and to their allied tribes through ‘possa system’®‘' according 
to which the Miris were paid Rs. 1118/- per year, Rs. 700/- to 
Akas and Daflas were given Rs.4130/- annually. 

Miri Revolt and Archery Army 

This time, the Miris of the northern border assisted by the 
Daflas revolted against the king Sutyinpha who was also known as 
Nariya Raja. The Miris and the alhed forces, armed with bows and 
arrows, fought with great determination and defeated the royal army 
in the first encounter in 1646 AD.®® The king Sutyinpha was so 
enraged at the failures of the expedition that he dismissed both the 
Bura Gohain and Barpatra Gohain forthwith, who commanded the 
battalion. However, the Miris were utterly defeated in the second 
expedition. From this pitch battle the Ahom kings had come to know 
about Miris’ effective application of bows and arrows in warfare. 
They were endowed with the archery faculty in a very high degree. 
Although firearm had been introduced since 1533 AD by the Ahom 
kings as weapon in warfare consequence upon the Mughal invasion 
spearheaded by Turbak in 1532 AD,®® the deployment of bows and 
arrows remained stiU indispensable due to strategic reasons. During 
the reign of King Jayadhwaja Singha, an Archery Regiment was 
therefore created with soldiers recmited from the Miri youths. This 
was exceedingly necessitated in view of frequent Mughal invasion 
of the country. Dr. Lakshmi Devi recorded thus, “Accordingly, as 
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Miris were expert in fighting with bows and arrows, King Jayadhwaja 
Singha order to establish these Miris in the Karhi or Archery Khel 
of the Ahom Army.”®’ The king Chakradhwaja Singha (1663 - 
1669) also drew more youths into the defence service from Miri 
community as army and archery soldiers and also as boat builders.®^ 
This may be co nfi rmed from Captain J. F. Michelle’s report in 1883 
which read, “The Assamese army appears at this time (1660) to 
have been largely recmited from Nagas and Miris, and it is evident 
that they were quite able to hold their own against the well trained 
armies of Hindustan.”®® 

The king Jayadhwaja Singha had not only created an archery 
unit consisting of Miii soldiers in the royal military organization but 
also recmited officials from them for administrative duties. Sadia 
was placed under one Sadiya Khowa Gohain by King Jayadhwaja 
Singha and a new post called Miri Barua was created in 1656 
AD by him as Chief Officer who would oversee the welfare of 
the community.™ During Swargadeo Chakradhwaja Singha’s mle, 
a prospective Mishing person was appointed as Miri Sandikoi and 
his descendants enjoyed the Governorship of Sadiya.’' Dr. S. K. 
Bhuyan explicitly noted, “Enterprising tribal who could show their 
mettle in any deed of valor or bore marks of future eminence were 
admitted in the Ahom fold and become, to all intents and purposes, 
equal in rank and status to the order of Ahom. Some family names 
of Ahom bear traces of this infusion like Naga Patar, Miri Sandikoi 
etc.’ Area level administrators hke Hazarika, Chamua, Changmai, 
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were offered to the Mishing people. King Chakradhwaja Singha 
had also granted the post of Barua, Phukan and Saikia to the 
Miris.Regarding top management cadre, sporadic references 
are available in several histories: one member of Miri Sandikoi 
family was appointed as Marangi Khowa Gohain and he was 
afterwards promoted to Borgohain who was designated as Miri 
Borgohain.’"'Another place, it is said, the grandson of Miri Sandikoi 
was made Sadiya Khowa Gohain.’® The Borgohain and Sadia 
Khowa Gohain are the highest-level minister and governor’s post 
respectively in the Ahom administrative hierarchy, which were also 
been offered to persons of Mishing origin for these posts. 

Miris as Royal Mediator : In Ahom Regime 

The Miris have been referred to as ‘mediator’ or ‘agent’ or 
government representative number of times in Assam’s History- 
books pertaining to medieval and modern period. Sir Edward 
Gait once called them ‘go-between’, Robert Needham Cust named 
them ‘mediator’ and R.C.R. Gumming called them as ‘interpreter’. 
Another time, William Robinson had discovered high potentials in 
them, worthy to put them in the rank of emissaries like katakis, 
messengers, and interpreters etc. who would be able to deal with 
other coterminous tribes in the region. In the Chapter “The Miris” 
of his “An Account of Assam”, 1841, describing Miris, Mr. 
Robinson wrote, “It is hoped government will shortly avail 
themselves of such means as will best insure these advantages; and 
probably none would better answer the purpose than a friendly 
embassy (like Miris).”’® They have been bestowed with diplomatic 
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tongues, soft mannerism and with the knack of platitudinous 
approach. Amphibian, as dwelling in hills and plains and also 
fluency over the languages spoken by the inhabitants of these two 
contrasting geographical locations gave them advantage to dialogue 
with the people over there. The administration had taken full 
advantage of this ground situation. With a view to take bilateral 
relation between the ruler and the tribe to a new height, the Ahom 
kings absorbed many of them in civil services. Swargadeo Pratap 
Singha emphasized the need of greater depth in the relationship, 
which would arrest further invasion of the Miris. Therefore, after 
thrashing the Miris in a tussle waged in 1615 AD, he appointed 
katakis, not secret agents, to watch over their movements. Then 
as a goodwill gesture and innovative plan, surprisingly, the king 
had appointed some of the Katakis from the community itself. 
Quoting a series of Assam Buranjis of different authors like 
Harakanta Barua, (p - 40), Kashinath Tamuli Phukan, (p - 32), 
Padmeswar Singha Naobaisa Phukan (Translation No. 109, Vol. 

- IX, p - 318), Gunabhiram Barua, (p - 107), Dr. Lakshmi Devi 
recorded, “In order to stop the act of oppression committed by 
the Miris, the king Pratap Singha appointed Kata ki s to watch them 
and keep the authority informed of their movement.”^^ Since then, 
Mishings were considered as eligible claimants for the post of 
Kotakis in the Ahom regime. The Mishing presence at the Ahom 
court as local diplomats or Kata ki s may be found in the descriptive 
references made in several Ahom chronicles by different authors 
particularly, by Rai Sahib Golap Chandra Bama’s “Ahom Buranji.” 
Narrating an internecine feud between the Miris and the Sootias, 
during the resign of Sunyatpha alias Swargadeo Udayaditya (1669 

- 73), it is said, “Then our Katakis were sent with Miri Katakis 
(chautang) to ask the Chutias.”^^ Another paragraph reads, “When 
the news reached the Tamulidalai, he made some Miri Katakis to 
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go to the Chutia villages to tell the Chutias.”^® Yet in another place 
at the time of Chao Suklanpha alias Ramadhawaja Singha (1673- 
75), we find reference of Miri Katakis “Then the Basa Barua sent 
Miri-Katakis with our two men to the Taikaphi Chutias wishing 
them to bring the Chutia Barua,”^° and so on. 

Katakis during British Rule 

During the British regime, the Mishing were best deployed to 
perform the duties as interpreter, messenger and also as mediator. 
Lt. E.J.T. Dalton, Junior Assistant Commissioner of Assam, in his 
visit to the hills in the neighborhood of Subansiri river in 1845 
expressed his preference to have a Miri Kataki as an accompaniment, 
who would help h im not only carrying things but also will work as 
interpreter.^' Sonaram Panyang Kataki, the author of “Miri Jatir 
Buranji” was said to have appointed as a local ambassador or 
Kataki to the neighboring highland countries, particularly to the 
Abor, Dafla and Mishmi territories on part time basis.Malina, a 
Mishing youth from Sesserimukh village was engaged by Mr. Noel 
Williamson, Assistant Political Officer, Passighat as Kataki to the 
British administration of the region. In 1911, Malina had dutifully 
informed Mr. Williamson that the inhabitants of Kebang village 
objected to army’s proceeding further. But Williamson insisted for 
marching ahead and predictably he never returned to life. The 
Minyong Abor of Kebang village had done him and Dr. Gregorson 
to death instantly. Had Malina’s warning been heeded, such tragic 
end would not have occurred to the British administration.^^ 
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During CM Bimala Prasad Chaliha's Time 

In the recent past, when Bimala Prasad Chaliha was the Chief 
Minister of Assam (1957 - 70) a group of Mishing delegation 
comprising of Indreswar Pegu of Jengraimukh, Mukhyanath Pateer, 
Bibhishan Pegu, Bhavakanta Doley, Lalit Chandra Pegu, Ganesh 
Pegu, Mrs. Buddheswari Hazarika, Durgeswar Pateer, Miss 
Labanya Lagashu, Ananda Pegu, Prafulla Yein were deputed to 
Arunachal Pradesh (then NEFA) as Government representatives 
to dialogue with their Adi counterpart at Allong, Pasighat, Pangin 
and some other places to defuse the tension incidentally generated 
by some unfortunate events at Majuli in 1965 where a group of 
tourists from Adi students, who wanted to visit Vaishnavite 
monasteries at Kamalabari, was physically assaulted by fellow 
commuters and crew members of a bus at Kamalabari at the 
slightest provocation, the matter of which was to settle amicably 
at the government level. By the by, one of the students in the group 
was Gegong Apang, who was then a final year student of the 
Pasighat High School, Pasighat, who later became the Chief Minister 
of Arunachal Pradesh and remained in the post for more than two 
decades^"^ Incidentally, on becoming Chief Minister of the state, 
the then Gegong Apang Government had debarred individuals 
who entered the state in an intention to propagate unfamiliar 
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the aishnavite monasteries there. But on the road to Kamalabari the 
bus-driver and the conductor physically abused both of them badly 
and forcefully confiscated their bag and baggage. Fortunately there 
were some functionaries of the Mishing Students’ Association in the 
same bus that had helped them to get back their personal belongings 
including bag and baggage.” 
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religions in Arunachal Pradesh other than indigenous faith, and 
soon a bill was passed to that effect. 

During CM Hiteswar Saikia's Time 

Miris boast of their diplomatic acumen, which was being 
recounted as their inherited qualification and also as national 
character throughout the historical era. They continue to demonstrate 
their diplomatic feat through ambassadorial tactics when we see 
them successful in a tough bargaining on Scripts issues engaged 
with the Government of Assam under then Chief Minister Hiteswar 
Saikia, during early eighties, urging the authority to grant official 
recognition of Roman Script to the Mishing language. Whereas 
their counterpart, the Bodos, were denied despite large scale 
agitations, marred by violence and bloodshed in the late seventies. 
It was reportedly told that they (Bodos) lost a couple of precious 
lives in the brawl with police personnel in defensive skirmishes. 
But, the Mishings, under the leadership of Mr. Diram Kumbang, 
President, and Mr. Shibaram Pegu, Secretary, Mishing Agom 
Kebang, could achieve it in 1985 through peaceful negotiation, 
without resorting to massive demonstration on the street. Mr. 
Mukut Sharmah, then Education Minister of Assam, had not only 
granted Roman Script for Mishing language but he had also 
accorded permission to introduce the language in educational 
institutions of the state from the same academic year at primary 
level in Mishing dominated areas. It was another feather in their 
ambassadorial cap to the Miris. 

However, as the political setup in the Government administration 
changed to Assam Gana Parishad from Indian National Congress 
during the intervening period 1985-86, the course was implemented 
by the subsequent administration under then Education Minister 
Brindavan Goswami and thus classes began from the academic 
session 1986, initially in two classes (HI & VI) of primary schools. 



Chapter - II 


MIRIS IN THE LAND 
OF MIRI-HILL COUNTRY 


Part I : Immigration 

History of any nation or community is generally reconstmcted from 
evidential records (often debris thereof) available in the form of 
offieial/personal statements, maps, published and un-published 
manuseripts and other aeeessible sources. Paucity of needed 
resources, archeological evidence, rehe/artrfaet from exeavations, 
metal inscriptions including copper plates, stone-engravings etc., has 
overcast the study of social history of the Miris in ancient times; but, 
to some extent fortunately, we find abundant materials in printed 
media, both old & new, enough to pieee together into a eomplete 
and authenticated chronological accounts of the community. 
Therefore, the bottom-line of this inquiry is entirely based on the 
printed referenees of the historical periods, various reports, Greco- 
Roman codex and travelogues, eitations of the epies, ethnic 
monographs, vocal folk-lore and ahbangs, and lastly but not the 
least, a set of half-a-dozen printed maps published during the 
British Rule of India. 

The moot question: whether the Mishings were the inhabitants 
of the Miri-Hills in the not-so-far-traceable past remains un¬ 
answered even today. It would make more sense if we put the 
question this way: Are the Miris of yesterday and Mishings of today 
the same human stock originally? On this pointed question, hardly 
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has so far been responded. Chakreswar Tayung was one who 
made some mdimentary inquiries in the matter. His findings were 
published in an ‘oft-in & oft-out’ magazine, brought out as the 
Souvenir of the 33“^ session, Mishing Bahne Kebang, held at 
Ahmur-Bebejia in 2005 with subtitle “Mishing Jatir Utpati”'. He 
advanced his decisive opinion saying that the Mishings of present 
time have nothing to do with contemporary ethnicities of the H il l- 
Miris in Arunachal Pradesh. All Miris had streamed down to the 
plains of Assam at different time intervals leaving their abode in 
various loeations at the aneient Abor Hills (not Miri Hills) - 
presently the greater Siang distriets. East and West. However, he 
hides no secret of his mind telling to the faets that there still exists 
enormous seope for researeh and investigation to draw an 
aeceptable conclusion in this regards. But then, the foundation of his 
forwarding arguments become sohdly emboldened and well-placed 
when we heard another comments from Mr. Rajani Kanta Patrr, 
former Chief Secretary of Amnaehal Pradesh, who had mentioned 
in the autobiography after hearkening ‘his interpreter’s voiee’, as 
the latter prompted him, “The Mih, Kumbang and Patir elans came 
via Regam H ill s. The Tayung, Tayee, Tamod clans migrated along 
the Bapi hills. The Pait, Pao and Payum elans came via the present 
Ledum area. It is believed that the Pegu and Doley were the first 
elans who eame from Tibet and lived in the area around Pegu- 
Siyeng, near Karko village and then migrated to the plains before 
any eonfliet took place”.^ Not these two alone, but Dr. Ngangin 
Lego too, an aeclaimed historian from Arunachal Pradesh with 
half-a-dozen published works to his credit, declared, “The 
Mishings migrated from Karko area, Riga, Gete, Damroh and Pasi 
to the plains of Arunachal Pradesh and Assam”.^ Also the last, but 

1 Tayung, Chakreswar - Mishing Jatir Utpati, Lusar Potin, Souvenir, 33rd 
Session, Mishing Bahne Kebang, Alimur Bebejia, 2005 

2 RK Patir, Dawn in the East, p - 2 

3 Lego, Dr. Ngangin - History of Arunachal Pradesh (Early Times to 
1972), Itanagar, 2008, p - 33 
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not the least, the faet that Mishing population exists even now in the 
distriets of Slang and Lohit and, but in eontrast, none in Miri-Hills, 
provides a strong testimony supporting Tayung’s eonelusions as 
mentioned above. 

The events of migration to the Brahmaputra valley of the Miris 
from their upland habitations of the present Arunaehal Pradesh, as 
stated above, took plaee within the historieal period, probably not 
before early twelfth eentury AD. For instanee, the ehronologieal table 
of the Pegu genealogy is eounted to 829 years for 32 generations 
beginning from Tahto Karko (1101) of the hill eountry to Tarini 
Charan (1930) of present generation assuming approximately 26 
years time from one generation to another."^ It is therefore, reekoned 
that the Tahto had set up his village in the plaee sometimes in 1130s 
AD, and later on, in his honor the range of mountains was ehristened 
after his name as Karko Ff ill s, as the Pegus elaim. The great-great- 
great-grand-son of Karko, named Pegu (Karko > Kondar > 
Darkop > Koppey > Pegu) dug a huge lake just below one seetor of 
the mountains. Tahto Karko and his four generations sojourned, up 
to first deeade of thirteenth eentury. Needless to mention, the lake 
goes by the name ‘Pegu-Siyeng’ till date. These events, from Karko 
to present times, took plaee at a speeulative time horizon of about 
900 years. But the history of their entry into Amnaehal Pradesh and 
eonsequent inter-mobUity within the region has been a long thread to 
unwind upon. One has to deal the subjeet with great delieaey in the 
light of seanty reeords obtained from Greeo-Roman travelogues, 
Indian epies, puthis, buranjis, monographs, offiee doeuments, war 
reports — above aU the mythology, legends, oral-literatures of the 
eommunity itself. Beeause, bypassing of historieal evidenees, reeords 
of whieh are euUed out from the abovementioned sourees, would be 
a misplaeed statement. 

Eehoing Prof. Tamo Mibang and Dr. N. N. Osik, who 

4 Peter Pegu, Genealogy of Tahto Lingkeng, A Family-tree Monograph, 
First Edition 2016, p - 11 
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endeavored to hnk eertain historieal events with the Miri migration, 
partieularly that of the seventh eentury Tibetan king Srong-btsan- 
Sgam-po, a neophyte of Buddhism and his unpopular theoeratie 
govemanee over the eountry. Dr. Ngangin Lego is of the opinion 
that the North Assam group of Tibeto-Burman peoples, or the 
Tanis, had entered Amnaehal Pradesh from the Zayu valley of Tibet 
in early seventh eentury AD through the Dozing-La Pass; during 
whieh time Tibet was under the suzerainty of the Yarlung Dynasty. 
Dr. Nomal C. Pegu had also made mention of Dozing-La Pass 
through whieh the Mishing people had erossed the border and 
floeked into the Siang valley.^ While keeping the theory in position, 
determining the periodieity of the first foray of the Tanis into the 
Indian territory of Arunaehal Pradesh pause some ehallenging 
questions. The values of these referenees are severely limited by 
the faet that they are ehronologieaUy uneertain; and henee there is 
obviously serious problem about the quiek determination of the 
periodieity. Beeause, this eontrasts strongly with many of the semi- 
historieal reeords already available in publie domain. In those 
reeords, the time of the people of Tani nationality’s ingress into 
Amnaehal Pradesh goes far baek, beyond seventh eentury AD. 

Contrary to Dr. Lego’s assertions of seventh eentury as 
definitive era. Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee told that the 
Mongoloids appear to have been already established in the 
southern Himalayan slopes and in eastern India many thousand 
years before the Christian era®. In the first eentury AD, the Creek 
geographer Ptolemy and Roman historian Pliny saw Miri dwellers 
(Tanis) aeross the Indo-Tibetan border and they identified the Miris 
with distortedly intonated misnomers, probably in Creeee aeeent, 
as Asmeraoei, Meridionales, Meridiem, Asmira, Abarimon, Abah, 


5 Pegu, Dr. Nomal Chandra - Mishing Sakalar Itibritta Aru Sanskriti, 
Dibrugarh, 2000, p - 39 

6 Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterhee was quoted by Dr. Ngangin Lego in the 
latter’s work “History of Arunaehal Pradesh”, Itanagar, 2008, p - 24 
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Orxulao etc7 Here Dr. Lego contradicts his own statement, where 
he wrote, “Pliny, yet another Greek traveler of the first century 
AD, refers to the imports of silk products from China to Greece 
through the Brahmaputra Valley, Assam and Eastern Bengal. He 
also refers to Mandal (Garos), Colubae (Kalita), Omule (Akas) 
and Abah (Adis or Abors).”* Still earher in 300 BC, Megasthenes, 
the Greek traveler in his book ‘Indica’ left sketchy accounts of the 
mountain people in the eastern border. Referring J. H. Hutton, 
Sachin Roy wrote, “The name (Abor, one sect of Tani group) has 
been traced back to the first century AD when Pliny the elder 
mentioned a great valley in the Himalayas called Abarimon 
inhabited by wild men. Exact location and identification of these 
people is very difficult from the vague description given by him. But 
Hutton seems to think them to be identical with the present Adis, 
equating the word Abarimon with the Assamese Aborimanu.®” In 
the epic of Mahabharata, a mention of ‘cina-soldiers’ is found; who, 
it is said, had trouped down to the battle-field of Kurukshetra from 
mountainous countries of the eastern Himalayas under the 
commands of then territorial king Veer Bhagadatta to participate in 
the great-war siding Kauravas'°. One of the sixth century Buddhist 
texts namely “Namalinganushasana” authored by Amarsingha (also 
popularly called Amarkosha) list of existing ethnic communities, 
among others, the names of Mlechcha, Kirata, Gina, Nishada etc., 
have also been found mentioned therein". There could be no 
second opinion that those cina-soldiers cited in the great epic and 
cina-tribes referred in the Amarkosh could obviously be 
population belonged to Indian side of the Himalayan divide. 

7 Dr. Dambarudhar Nath & Dr. Dimbeswar Doley : Articles included in 
‘The Mishings - their History and Culture’ Edited by Dr. Jawahar Jyoti 
Kuli, Dibrugarh, 1998, pages - 6 and 23 respectively. 

8 Lego, Dr. Ngangin - History of the Mishings of Arunachal Pradesh 
and Assam, 2005, p - 2 

9 Roy, Sachin - Aspects of Padam-Minyong Culture, Shillong, 1960, p -1 

10 The Mahabharata, V-548, cf. Chatterjee, Dr S K, Kirata-Jana-Kriti, p- 31 
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Historically the highland countries of the northern Assam were the 
cradles of the hill-tribes of the region with blanket nomenclature as 
“Miri-Mishmi” to the outside world but they have separate 
autonyms within themselves and have been living there since time 
immemorial. Indeed, those herds of human stock had originally 
migrated from northern China en-route Tibet in the unknown past. 
The dynastic rulers of the ancient Assam had socio-political 
relationships with the people of the upland countries. In another 
chronicle, it is written, “The Dafias or Nyishis as their autonym (one 
section of the Miri-Mishmi group or the Tanis) had an enormous 
sense of commitment towards the community during the days of 
Assam kings - the Vermans (1 st AD to 650 AD), the Salastambhas 
(670 - 910 AD), the Brahmapalas (990 - 1206 AD) and the 
Ahom rulers (1228 - 1826 AD)”". Taking inputs from Sachin 
Roy’s well-researched monograph “Aspect of Padam Minyong 
Culture” Dr. Nomal Pegu annulated with firm buoyancy that these 
people (of Tani origin) migrated from Tibet many thousands years 
ago and spread their settlements across South Asian soils both hill s 
and plains." 

It would be wrong to deny the tenability of these well- 
chronicled documents. These records are convincing enough to 
make one equally share with the views that there were Tani 
ethnicities dwelt on the southern side of Himalayan slopes much 
before seventh century. To this end, of course, academic isolation 


11 Amarsingha, a Buddhist writer, who was held by traditions to have 
been one of the nine-gems of King Vikramaditya, and was therefore not 
later than the 6th century AD; the collection is known as Amar-Kosha 
or Namalinganushasana - Volume 1,11 & 111, and all these three works 
are elaborately reviewed in “The Encyclopedia of Indian Literature” by 
Amaresh Dutta, Sahitya Academy, New Delhi, 1989 and in “The 
History of Classical Sanskrit Literatures” by M. Krishnamachariar, 
Motilal Banarsidas, New Delhi, 1970. 

12 Wikipedia — About Nyishi People 

13 Pegu, Dr. N C - Mishing Sakalar Itibritta Am Sanskrit!, p - 42 
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was very well understood. Mobility of people from one location to 
another was swift and acquisitions of hiUy tracts were abundant but 
there was no growth of history in those communities, which is 
generally gauged by the amount of socio-political progression in 
terms of administration, civilization, trade and invasion etc. Nothing 
marked to happen of these people during the period. They just 
hved or move without having a practicing pohtical system and its 
boundary. In that matter, however, let alone the purportedly fugitive 
herdsman tike the Tanis, even the pre-fifth-century Assam suffers 
greatly from historical vacuums, and as such, it goes with the 
science of speculations. Nayanjot Lahiri, Lecturer in History at 
Hindu College, University of Delhi writes, “In the context of Assam 
the most important point to remember is that there is no clear 
documented history of the region till the fifth century AD when the 
local inscription first appear”'"^. She added, ‘The route through 
Tibet was opened only in the second quarter of the seventh century 
when the first king of the united Tibetan states, Srong-btsan Sgam- 
po, was converted to Buddhism. Beyond that, the facts stand 
isolated in historical terms’. For the Tani people events took place 
but no tangible records. 

Keeping activated of the above documentations and their 
synchronous consistencies over time and space, albeit semi- 
historical in nature, we may fairly estimate their crossing of the 
mountainous boundary from Tibet to Amnachal Pradesh ‘a century 
before beginning of the Christian era’. Needless to mention, the 
country of Tibet and Arunachal Pradesh is separated by many 
high-rise and inaccessible mountain peaks of the sub-Himalayan 
extents. Migration from one side to another could take place 
through specific overland gates only. Here too, these passes did 
not come much to the limelight in the historical contents as these 
were not always used for regular commercial trafficking, although 
there was a certain amount of interchange of goods throughout this 


14 Lahiri, Nayanjot - Pre-Ahom Assam, p - 164 
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region, this was achieved by a system of inter-community barter. 
They otherwise remained jungle-infested and fallen into general 
disuse. But the native travelers knew the hidden routes through 
which they could undertake trans-border ride without much of 
predictable difficulties. Even then, we come across a few 
references of these overland passes. Schoff told, “This” was the 
route across the Tibetan plateau, starting in the same direction as 
the Turkestan routes, from Singanfu to Lanchowfu; branching here, 
it led to Siningfu, thence to Koko-Nor, and southward, by Lhasa 
and the Chumbi valley to Sikkim and the Ganges. In the Tabaqat- 
i-Nasiri of Minhajuddin-Sirai, it is stated that Muhammad Bakhtiyar 
Ktutiji of Lakhnauti (Gaur in Bengal) decided in 1243 AD to invade 
Tibet. On the way, he halted at the house of one of his ex¬ 
employee who informed him of the existence of thirty-five mountain 
passes between Kammpa and Tibet. P C Bagchi found, the routes 
from India to Tibet extend from the portion adjoining Ladakh on the 
one hand to the modem Arunachal Pradesh on the other. As he 
emphasized, there are many routes they come into clear historical 
focus only from the seventh century AD onwards. 

The Tanis might have chosen the nearest available over-land 
passageways at their convenience to cross the border. Scholars 
have floated two equally possible but diametrically opposite 
theories about the original place of their traversal. T. K. 
Bhattacharyee and some others adduced that the Mishmis (a sect 
of the Tanis) migrated through China-Burma route following the 
course of Salween River (also known as Nu Jiang in China), then 
crossed it to the Zayu valley, then farther moved northwards to find 
tributaries of the mighty Lohit River and entered into their present 
habitat. Dr. Lego contested this postulation tooth and nail. 
According to him, the Mishmis, tike other Tani migratory lots have 
come from Lhasa in Tibet, not from Burma as claimed by 
Bhattacharjee. Referring folktale, folklores, Mibu-ahbangs, 
Luneral psalms (Pengey), Miry (traditional hymns) and other oral 
literatures, he told that Lhasa was the original abode of the Tani 
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peoples for longer times. In one plaee Sachin Roy has mentioned 
“According to yet another belief, the Bokars (another sect of the 
Tanis) came originally from Samelo near Lhasa”'^ May be for any 
other reasons including pohtical fracas or of their migratory natures 
who always avoids pohtical hindrance in their ways of community 
livings, they left Lhasa and came to Pemako, a broad region in 
south-eastern Tibet, that included Mainhng, Medog, Zayu counties 
of Myang (present Nyingchi) Province and Lhunze county of 
Shannan Prefecture. From there they dispersed in clusters; most of 
them migrated into the Indian side of the low-ridged Himalayan 
tracts through different passes. But a few of them did not foUow the 
further course of their drifting. They stayed back, despite 
inhospitable topographical conditions. Pemako was located at the 
extremely isolated Danba River valley in southeast of the present 
‘Tibet Autonomous Region’ of China. It usually remained close 
most of the year due to snow and landslides. The people of Tani 
origin living in the regions of Nyingchi and Lhunze Prefectures 
have been traced now; they are known as Lhoba tribes. The term 
was largely promulgated by the Chinese government, which 
officially recognizes Lhobas of Pemako as one of the 56 ethnic 
groups in the country. Three main sects which fall under the 
designation of Lhoba in the ‘Tibet Autonomous Region’ are the 
Idu-Mishmis, the Bokars and the Nahs who are also found inside 
Arunachal Pradesh. 

It is firmly beheved that a stratum of the Tani-origins who first 
made their way to cross the border from Pemako was the Miris, 
most probably in the sixth decade of the first century (65 AD). 
Western boundary seemed to follow the mountain ranges with the 
Passes like Tamnyen-La, Deyang-La, Pepung-La and Doshung-La 
connecting Pemako. Besides, there are low altitude entry points 
over the mountains from west to east of Arunachal Pradesh 


15 Roy, Sachin - Aspects of Padam-Minyong Culture, Shollong, 1960, 

p-12 
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bordering Tibet, now China. A few of them can be named as 
Tungala Pass, Sheka Pass, Lamdo Pass, Lusha Pass, Andra Pass, 
Yanggyap Pass, Tsangkang Pass, and Kaya Pass. In any manner, it 
is not confirmed whether they came direct or after long course of 
journey, but they pitched their tents in the Upper Subansiri Valley 
of the present Arunachal Pradesh and they had steadily increased 
their numbers. Dr. Ngangin Lego has however given sketchy 
information about their round-about trajectory. He named 
Doshing-La pass near Namza-Barwa peak through which they 
journeyed and then “the Panggis migrated from Kihling-Leedum to 
Doxing, crossed the river Siang to Geku in Upper Siang district. 
The Padun, Pangging, Panyang etc. of the Panggis migrated to 
Panyang, then to Basar, then to Gensi, then to Likabali, and 
ultimately reached Subansiri valley. From there they turned back 
and went to Dhemaji, Dimow, Ruxin, and Pasighat; crossed the 
river Siang from Ranaghat to Silli and rejoined the Panggis at 
Geku.”'® The broad habitats of the Miris at the Subansiri expanse, 
later converted to an exclusive territory of their own, were 
subsequently demarcated as “Miri Hills” by the western 
geographers with the physical boundaries - the Dafla Hills or 
Nyishis to the west, the Abor Hills or Adis to the east, Lakhimpur 
district of Assam to the south and high-rising peaks of the 
Himalayan ranges to the north. Territory or the Miri Hi 11 country 
was shared by their coterminous tribes like Sarok, Tanae, Nishis, 
Apatanis, Tagins, Gallongs and others racially amalgamated tribes 
who entered to the territory in the later dates, but the Miris or the 
Mishings were overwhelming population-wise. The Mishings 
committed themselves with the same nomenclature within 
themselves but obviously with a superior term “Miri” which means 
‘divine-enrichment’ to the outsiders. As the name of the territory 
goes with Miris, so were the name of the tribes affixed with ‘Miri’- 
tag. For the feUow-tribes, the word ‘miri’ was a piized-tag in their 


16 Lego, Dr. Ngangin : History of Arunachal Pradesh, Itanagar, 2008, p- 33 
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ethnical distinctions. Prefixing or suffixing ‘miri’ to their clan’s name 
makes the community proud. To anyone other than their own, they 
pompously introduced themselves with miri affixation - Sarok as 
Sarok-Miri, Dafla as Dafla-Miri, Aka as Aka-Miri and the l ik es. 
The fabric of ethnic divide was thus sewed into a broad piece by 
the Miri cord. 

References of such hyphenated taxonomys like Abor-Miri, 
Aka-Miri, Amut-Miri, Dafla-Miri, Gaigasi-Miri, Gasi-Miri, 
Panibotia-Miri, Tarbotia-Miri, Saengia-Miri, Sarok-Miri, Tenae- 
Miri, Chutia-Miri, Sadial-Miri and Miri-Bhutia, Miri-Mishmi, Miri- 
Padam, Miri-Handikoi are profusely found in contemporary 
histories of the state of Assam by several authors'^. 

That the Miri- Hill was once the longtime abode of the Mishing 
people of Assam sounds initially apocryphal, as though a wild- 
claim. But the studies of their antiquated relationships with man and 
environment of the place prove otherwise. There have been 
numerous opinion and half-a-dozen maps about the Miti-HiUs and 
its inhabitants. Needless to mention that the maps were drawn by 
the British Administrators in their endeavour to study the geography 
of the lands they administered. One can discover much more 
substantiations of these kinds from the colonial rules, where the 
officials of the administration as well as the American Missionaries 
personally visited the spots and recorded what they witnessed. 
According to them the original abode of the Miris of the plains was 
the Miri- Hi1l s as they found throughout the history. 

While reporting commercial relations with the hiU-tribes of the 
region, inl793 AD, Captain Welsh mentioned imports of Assam 
under four heads based on the countries from which they come, 
viz., the eastern co nfi nes of Sadia, the northern confines inhabited 
by the Miris, Duflas and Bhutanese'^; which speaks the presence 

17 Peter Pegu - Component tribes of the Mishings, The Assam Tribune, 6/ 
10/1995 

18 Bhuyan, Dr. S. K. - Anglo-Assamese Relations, 1771 - 1826, Gauhati, 
Second Edition, 1974, p - 361 
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of Miris in the Miri-H ill s. In 1833, Captain Jenkins reported, “The 
Merees have generally deserted their old settlements between the 
Subansiri and Dibong Rivers and become dispersed throughout 
Assam.”'® Mrs. Mary Clark, Boston based Baptist missionary who 
came to Assam with her husband in 1868, outlined the boundary of 
Assam as “Along the north side of the valley on the sub-hills of the 
eternal snow-capped Himalayas, are the homes of the Akas, the 
Dafias, Miris, Abors and the Mishmis”^". Witham Robinson in 1841 
wrote, “The only tribes of Miris that we know of, as being 
powerful and independent, are those inhabiting the hills in the bank 
of Subansiri^'. Mr., E. Stack held. “The Miris are the much oldest 
settlers in the lull-country and are the most numerous”^^. Alexander 
Mackenzie in his Memorandum on the North-East Erontier of 
Bengal (1869) held, “Beyond the Duphlas eastward, we find in the 
lower ranges Miris.”^^ Waddell in 1900 had recorded, “Many of 
the village and clan-names of the Hill -Miris are identical with those 
of Abors; for instance Dambukiya. The Chutiya-Miris are said to 
be related to the Tare division (Tarebotia-Miri or land-comer 
Miris) of the Hi ll -Miris”^''. Sir Robert Reid, KCSI, KCIE, wrote, 
“The inhabitants between Tawang and the southern boundary were 
mostly Dafla, Aka and Miri.”^^ Sarbananda Rajkumar, with firm 

19 Francis Jenkins; Report on the North-East Frontier of India, 2nd July 
1833, Compiled & Edited by Dr. H. 

K. Barpujari, Professor Emeritus, University of Gauhati, 1995, p - 22 

20 Mary Mead Clark - A Comer in India, Reprint 1978, p - 3 

21 William Robinson - A Descriptive Accounts of Assam, 1841, p - 357 

22 Census of India, 1881, p - 87 

23 Memorandum on the Northeast Frontier of Bengal, 1869 in “Alexander 
Mackenzie and Evolution of British Policy in the Hills of North-East 
Frontier of India,” Edited by S. K. Barpujari, 2003, p - 5 

24 Waddell, LA- The Tribes of the Brahmaputra Valley: A Contribution on 
their Physical Types and Affinities, The Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. - LXIX, Part - III (Anthropology etc), 1900, p - 58 

25 Reid, Sir Robert - Years of Change in Bengal and Assam, Ernest Benn 
Limited, London, 1966, p -104 
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confidence, had held that the plain-Miris were one time 
descendant of the Hill-Miris and they climbed down from 
nowhere but from the Miri-H il ls only^®. While Rajkumar outhned 
the boundary of the historical Assam, he began: Northern frontier 
of the Assam valley lies, respectively from west to east, with the 
homes of Bhutias, Akas, Daflas, Apatangs (now called Apatani), 
Miris, Abors and Mishmis. The British had outsmarted the 
mountainous terrains of these tribes including Khamtis and 
Singphows and set up five Frontier Tracts of administrative 
regions, namely Lakhimpur, Balipara, Subansiri, Sadia and 
Tirap.^’ While most of the areas of these tracts were inhabited by 
the hill tribes from which land revenue was not collected 
(CXXXni, The Assam Land Revenue Manual) 

As mentioned above about half-a-dozen maps showing the 
location of the Miri-Hills country^* may instantly be referred. A 

26 Rajkumar, Sarbananda - Itihase Sonwara Chayshata Bachar or Six 
Hundred Years of Historical Memorabilia, 1980, p - 380 

27 Rajkumar, Sarbananda, Six Hundred Years of Historical Memorabilia, 
1980, p-359 

28 (a) General Map of Assam compiled and reproduced from the map of 
Central and Lower Assam, and from other Authorities. Printed by T. 
Black at the Asiatic Lithographic Press, Calcutta, 1841 

(b) Province of Assam, under the Jurisdiction of the Chief 
Commissioner, compiled in the office of the Surveyor General of 
India, 1883, as mentioned in the text above 

(c) Map of North-East India showing Abor, Mishmi & Miri regions; 
By Angus Hamilton, ERGS, Copyright by Eveleigh Nash, Publisher, 
36 King Street, Covent Garden, London, WC, 1912 

(d) A map showing principal expeditions taken part in by the 2nd 
Lakhimpur Battalion of the Assam Rifles between 1859 and 1920, 
sketched by Colonel L. W. Shakespeare, CB, CIE, 1929 

(e) A map of Assam, included in “Assam: In the Days of the 
Company(I826 - 58) “ by Dr. H. K. Barpujari, showing the territory 
of Raja Purandar Singha from 1833 to 1838 

(f) Sketch Map illustrating old history of Assam, included in the 
History of Upper Assam, Upper Burma and North-Eastern Erontier 
by L. W. Shakespeare, Colonel, Second-Gorkhas, 1914 
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map showing a glimpse of the site of the ‘country of Miri-Hills’ in 
the ‘Province of Assam under the jurisdiction of the Chief 
Commissioner’, as projected by the nineteenth century 
designated geographers would bring home to the points what 
have been discussed in the foregoing paragraphs. The map was 
compiled in the office of the Surveyor General of India from the 
In-test Revenue and Topographical Surveys and was later on 
photozincographed at the Surveyor General Office, Calcutta in 
August 1883 under the direction of Lieutenant General J T 
Walker, CB, RE, FRS, the then Surveyor General. Before it was 
sent to the press, however it seems, a draft copy of the map was 
made available to Mr. J. J. S Driberg, Superintendent of Census 
Operation in Assam, in order to accompany the Census Reports 
of 1881, being finalized in June 1883. 

In the map, inhabited areas of the individual tribes are not 
shown with separate boundary hnes, but location specified and to 
some extent the Miri Hills with distinct landmarks. The country 
consisted of a well-defined spur slanted down from the high 
Himalayan ranges of the northern border to the plains of Assam in 
the south. To the east, the Lutukot Pass at the height of 4897 ft 
separated the country from the Abors and to the west Apa- 
Tannang lived in the Open Grassy Country at the height of 9760 ft 
near Chenghang, Takhu and Lada of the Dafla country. Three rivers 
namely Upper Subansiri, Kamla and Haru-Sai and their tributaries 
which originated from the snowcapped mountains drenched the 
Miri country and finally all three rivers discharge their waters to 
Lower Subansiri and then to the Brahmaputra River through 
Kherkata anabranch. 

Following three social connections may also be noted to bring 
home the point that Mishings’ orientation in the HiU-Miri country. 

Firstly, the river Subansiri, they named it Obonori - its upper 
course Taleng Obonori and the lower Kewik Obonori has 
remained as the unwritten history in their hves. They owned up the 
river with overflowing emotion - as if Obonori were their mother. 
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Map (a) General Map of Assam compiled and reduced from the Map of 
Central and Lower Assam in this work and from other Authorities. 
Printed by T Black at the Asiatic Lithographic Press, Calcutta June 
1841 


(36J 
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Map (b): The Province of Assam, Under the Jurisdiction of the Chief 
Commissioner Compiled in the Office of the Surveyor General of 
India, from the Inset Revenue and Topographical Surveyor, based on 
the Great Triangulation Published under the direction of Lieutenant 
J T Walker, C B R E, F R S, Surveyor General of India, Surveyor 
General Office, Calcutta, August 1883 
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Map (c); Map of Miri Hill Country, Extracted and enlarged from the Map 
of the Province of Assam. Published under the direction of Lieutenant 
J T Walker, C B R E, F R S, Surveyor General of India, Calcutta, 1883 
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Map (d): A Map of Assam showing principal expeditions taken part 
between 1859 and 1920, sketched by Colonel L W Shakespeare, CB, 
CIE, 1929 
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Map (e) : Map of Assam - In the Days of Company, showing the territory 
of Raja Purandar Singha from 1833 to 1838, sketched by Dr. H K 
Barpujari - In the Days of the Company 


A13 
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Map (f); Sketch Map illustrating the Old History of Assam by Colonel 
L W Shakespeare Second Gurkhas, 1914 


( 38 ) 
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This is the only river in the region the Miris eaUed its name in their own 
language. As they lived, so they named. They had lived in its upper 
eourse in the past and lower eourse later. The Verma dynasty who 
ruled Assam Irom first to sixth eentury AD had eordial relations with lull 
tribes ineluding Miris of the Upper Subansiri valley - as is mentioned 
above. In the atmosphere, some took water-ways and other over¬ 
ground traeks to transact petty business with people of the plains. They 
called them therefore Panibotia-Miri and Tarbotia-Miri respectively. In 
the long process of those deals with the plains, many of them have 
ended up with settling down their habitats in the plain aieas. Even lately, 
this fact was established by the British Officials when they launched a 
fact-finding survey called “Mrri Mission, 1912” covering all Miri 
inhabitant areas. The Report said, “Miri, having several clans, has long 
been in the habit of visiting the plains”. 

Secondly, the perpetual relationship between Sarok-Miris of the 
hiUs and Mishing-Mrris of the plains was a fact of the matter until 
recent times. Even after long departure of the Mishings from Miri 
Hills to different locations, lulls and plains, beginning eighth century, 
the Sarok-Miris continued to take shelter nowhere but only in Miri 
villages of the plains when they come down for bartering goods with 
the native people. This signifies the existence of a strong and age-old 
bond between the two tribes, and inscribed deep in their minds. 
They called each other ‘beero’ - which means brother. Similarly, the 
Gallongs, Apatani, Akas, Tagins and Nahs who also used to 
seasonally descend were also similarly offered warm treatments. 

Thirdly, the Miris and the Miri Hi 11 s are synonymous in terms 
of place and population, that is, Miri lives in Miri H il ls. This was 
documented through and through in all forms of records - written- 
manuscripts, printed and vocals. Erom Greco-Roman travelogues 
of the earliest time to the recent publications of the World Atlas, 
the demarcated place of the Miri-HiUs is distinctly visible in those 
maps. One cannot imagine Miri Hil ls without the Miri inhabitants. 
May be because of certain political compulsion or socio-economic 
exigencies man moved out, but history remains. Miris have not 
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gone into extinction; they are a living community, though now by 
different name. In the same manner, there is no place called ‘Miri- 
Hiir in Arunachal Pradesh now. The people who are now 
sojourning in the erstwhile Miri Hills, none of them are Mishing; 
that is not a surprise thing in present day context. The ‘Hill-Miri 
label’ given to certain section of the tribes was a recent 
phenomenon. The anthropologist Dr. Verrier Elwin, who was doing 
his field-works amongst the tribes during 1950s and 1960s named 
them so - as Hi ll -Miri. 

Erom the above discussions, there should not be any confusion 
to draw the fact that the actual Miris recorded in all the historical 
and geographical works of the past are the Mishings of Assam and 
Amnachal Pradesh of the present time. Their gradual exodus from 
the Miri-Hi ll s to the neighboring mountainous areas and also to the 
plains of Assam is a historical feature in the process of human 
evolution. It is lately projected that the course of onward migrations 
from their original abode to different locations, hills as well as plains, 
started well back in the early eighth century AD. 

Part II: Mass Exodus from Miri-Hills Country 

The history of the Miris alias Mishings in the geographically 
fragmented hiUy regions of the Northern Assam during the period 
from 8* to 12* century tells no tales of any mnning sequence with 
credible citations. Prior to that, there were at least some sketchy 
references of the tribe in the epic, scriptures, puthis, and early 
travelogues etcetera, from which certain amount of social pictures 
of the people of that time could be speculated. Here, therefore, we 
have to heavily rely on tradition, legends, lore and tales of the 
ancient times. Devdutt Pattanaik, a well-read author on Hindu 
mythology wrote, “Mythology is now study of subjective tmth of a 
people expressed through stories, symbols and rituals^®.” 

19 Devdutt Pattnaik - Dating the Divine, an article in The Times of India, 
appeared on 27/07/2014 
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A Hill-Miri myth is told thus: Abo-Tani hved in his highland 
abode called Sipo-Rigo. God was blessing him a child every 
passing year, but not food without labour. After seven years, the 
seven children were always crying, for there was no food for them. 
So one day when they were sleeping, Abo-Tani and his wife fled 
away, down to the valley of Obonoii (Subansiri), aU the way to the 
Assam plain. The sons awoke one by one, each following his 
parents, tracking them by their footprints. The eldest went to the 
side of the great river, the second to the foothills, the third settled by 
the Panior River, the fourth to the Kamala valley, the fifth by the 
Simmi River, the sixth by the Singen, and the seventh who did not 
bother travel far^°. In this way, the sons of Abo-Tani were 
dispersed in aU direction. 

Not so closely but to some extent, this folklore can be 
explained in historical context, sans time determinants. It is 
reportedly said that the Tani-generations including the Mishing- 
Miris had originaUy migrated from the outs kir ts of Lhasa, the capital 
town of TibeP'. Crossing hiUs and rivers from Tibet to other side 
the mountain divide was no easy means. But, they occupied the 
rugged space over other side of the mountain at an altitude of 
about 5000 meters above sea level, climbing high hUls and crossing 
speedy rivers to reach a spot, later called Miri Hills. Keeping the 
Lhasa orientation alive, it is also reasonable to speculate that the 
early Miri-migrants could easily reach the land in the manner how 
their fellow-neighbours the Akas, the Daflas, the Monpas, the 
Sherdukpens, the Hussros, Memba etc. made to their respective 
hill-country in the un-determined past inasmuch as the route 
between Lhasa and Miri Hills was comparatively shorter and easier 
to cross than that of the extreme east at Dozing-La Pass in Namsa 

30 Verrier Elwin - Myths of the North-East Erontier Agency, NEEA, 
Shillong, 1960, p -107 

31 Lego, Dr. Ngangin - History of Arunachal Pradesh, 2008, p - 29 and 
History of the Mishings of Arunachal Pradesh and Assam by the 
same author, 2005, p - 13 
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Barwa at the height of 24,445 meters, as presumed by many 
historians today (Dr. N. C. Pegu). 

Indeed, in those days, though remained as no-man’s land, the 
space over where they moved around from either side of the 
countries was attached to none of the two, but a common area for 
the people hved in both sides of the mountains; that is, the fringed 
space between today’s Tibet (now within China) and northern 
Assam. There was free exchange of business transactions and 
social intercourse amongst the people. Divide was politically 
recognized only in recent times at the end of the Shimla Conference 
held during October 1913 to July 1914, when its chief negotiator 
Sir Henry McMahon, finalized a 550-mile border demarcation 
along the crest of the Himalayan ranges, from the west of Bhutan 
to the great bend of the Brahmaputra River to the farther east, 
where that river emerges from Tibet course into the Assam valley. 
The demarcated contour is known by ‘McMahon Line’ after the 
chief negotiator’s name. 

In the course of time, the primordial mankind who perched 
their habitations at the altitude of an inhospitable topography for a 
long while had, step by step, reached out to the neighbouring areas 
initially as social convention and economic compulsion, and then 
later on, they picked up the trend with dynamic mindset. Slash and 
burn, hoe and sow, were the mode of cultivations for the local 
crops, which imposed them to shift farmlands periodically as and 
when the field became non-generative and infertile. This had caused 
them dislocation of their residential estabhshments too, from one 
place to another in a cycle of every three to four seasons of 
productions at one place. Looking out for new places was 
therefore the worthy mission for their economic survival and social 
evolution. Notably, this mode of shifting technique of agricultural 
process left them with no choice but to automatically surrender 
their land-ownership right, and they could not acquire residential 
complex in fixed manner on long term basis and they gave in 
themselves to a life of mobile existence. Characteristically therefore 
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the Miris were found to be adventurous in terms of finding new 
locations in the hih countries and down the Assam plains as weU. In 
the process, therefore, they left no foot-steps on any of the soils 
they sojourned and also on other matters relating to land-holding 
concerns. The eventual inflection with the people with whom they 
established social contacts in those times became the only marks 
being left out of their whereabouts, to some extent, as the worthy 
of historical reference. 

Over the years, migration of the Miris had taken two lateral 
directions, one along the hill countries parallel to the Himalayan 
landscape towards east and another down to the Assam valley 
perpendicular to the contour of the landscape mentioned above 
towards south. 

Their socio-political changes may be observed from different 
stand-points - including external factors in rehgious behef, cultural 
assimilation and means of hvehhood generations etc. - experienced 
by the migrants according to the places where they pitched 
habitations along the journey. Surprisingly, the glaring influence of 
Buddhism in their rehgious dispensations was very sharply noticed 
during pre- and post-Vaishnavite renaissance, which was intrepidly 
spearheaded by Shrimanta Shankardeva (1449 - 1568) and his 
disciples Madhav Deva (1489 - 1596)^^ and their other followers 
to propagate the essence of monolithic pantheon amongst the 
people of Assam, irrespective of castes and creeds. The influence 
was so strong that while Ata Gopaladeva (1541-1611) approached 
the Plain-Miris of Assam with an intention to bring them onto the 
fold, he could not make it to them without giving in to the already 
inherited Buddhist doctrines in their religious practices. For those 
reasons, the Ata had to go with the Miris a distorted version of the 
Kal-Samhati convention, synchronistical named it as Rati-Khowa 

32 Unusually long life-spans of Shankardeva, 119 years (1449 - 1569 

AD) and Madhavdeva 107 years (1489 - 1596 AD) are being 

confirmed from S K Bhuyan’s Anglo-Assamese Relations, pages - 

191 and 194 respectively 
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Sampradaya, a theocratic deliberation usually practiced by the 
tantric sect of Hinduism; retaining heterogeneous food habits and 
local tradition in hberated manner. Though, Hindu in concept the 
tenet of Rati-Khowa Sampradaya has its Buddhism root. The 
sacrament of ordination and the confirmation of Bhakats were 
administered in accordance with Buddhist (Mahajan Sect) rites. 
Bihar-geenam or Bihar-gaman is compulsory in both the occasions. 

The Mahajan Sect was the liberalized version of neo- 
Buddhism, which was slovenly reformed to attract more followers 
to the faith than its conservative counterpart. Strict discipline, 
abstinence and ascetic life needed to be maintained by the 
followers of Lord Buddha, as propagated by its scriptures, could 
not sustain its strength much longer. In the seventh century AD the 
original Buddhajan was therefore broken into two sects, namely 
Hinjan and Mahajan, and then from Mahajan further fragmentations 
took place into Sahajjan, accommodating virtually non-religious 
definition of attaining salvation: indulging in tantric practices 
interpreting miracles and wondrous manifestation of events. 
Buddhism had transformed from the old school of Theravada to 
the great school of Mahayana, having embraced the household’s 
way. Striking difference was: Buddha had rejected wife, child and 
family for attaining wisdom. But, the new trend saw an increase 
comfort with the feminine. They advocated: Happiness, peace and 
salvation ultimately come at the satiety of one’s physique (Khai-boi 
he bhakti). Dietary depends on one’s digestive capacity. The 
Buddhism as its purest form did not recognize such tantric evolution 
of the robust rendition; but the breakaway sect was generously 
absorbed into the tantric cult of the broad-based Hindu fold 
(Indreswar Pegu & Bap Chandra Mahanta). That was how the 
Miris adopted Rati-Khowa-Sampradaya, from the Vaishnavite 
saints in the sixteenth century as a part of Kal-Samhati section of 
the neo-Vaishnavite. 

From the above discussion, it is evident that much before Rati- 
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Khowa Sampradaya version of Hinduism enforced their religious 
obligations; the Miris were more akin to the customs of Buddhism. 
Probably, this influence might have hinged on to the community 
during eighth and ninth century AD, when the reformative move or 
hberalization process of the Buddhism in terms of tolerant Mahajan 
ideology overshadowed conservative Hinjan tenets swept the entire 
region during the time. If this was so, it is highly lik elihood that the 
Miri migrants might have touched upon certain Buddhist territory 
elsewhere along the line while moving out from their ancient abode 
in the Miii-HiUs. 

To the Miri-Hills, Aka-Hills of the Hrussu tribes were their 
immediate neighbor towards west and the Abors to the east. 
Farther northwest was the lands of multiple tribes of Khamba, 
Memba, Monpa and Sherdukpen etc. In the region, presently 
called Tawang valley, it was said that amongst these tribes, the 
Monpas had an established kingdom under the Monyul dynasty, 
which had actually flourished during the periods in between 500 
B.C. to 600 A.D. This region then came under the loose control of 
Tibet and Bhutan, especially the northern area^^ But, in seventh 
century when the neophyte Tibetan king Srong Tsan Gampo took 
over the administration, he forced people of his kingdom and even 
the neighborhood to embrace Buddhism^"^. Interestingly, Monpas 
are hundred percent Buddhist, the Akas partially and the Miris in 
the hotchpotch. The Akas of the earher generations used to wear a 
scapular containing a small statue of the Lord Buddha as canonical 
obligation and social decree. The scapular was said to have 
received from the Prior of the monastery (Lama-gum) or the High- 
Priest of Buddhism of the region as protector,^^ which summarily 

33 Ramesh Chandra Bisht - International Encyclopedia of Himalayas, 
Volume - 3, Mittal Publications, New Delhi 110 002, First edition 2008 

34 Lego, Dr. Ngangin - History of the Mishings of Arunachal Pradesh and 
Assam, p - 12 

35 Rajkumar, Sarbananda, Six Hundred Years of Historical Memorabilia, 
1980, p -370 
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explains the influence of Buddhism in the Akas. 

Looking at pre-Kal-Samhati conventions and subsequently 
strong Tantric influence in their pantheistic behaviors, there is every 
reason to believe that the Miris, at some point of time, were in the 
helm of affairs with the arrogant Tibetan king Gampo and his 
immediate successors. In occasions, elements of Buddhist customs, 
particularly of Tawang monastery, are glaringly visible inasmuch as 
the esoteric customs of Rati-khowa Sampradaya that the Mishings 
have. Even today, there exists an important tradition of ecclesiastical 
obligations called "Bihar-Gaman' (pilgrimage to Buddha Vihars in 
Bihar), or Bihar-geenam in Mishing, compulsorily all mon ks have 
to undertake annual pilgrimage to Bihar to perform Kalachakra 
ceremony in the Buddhist temples in the state in order to renew 
their faith in the tenet and commitment to their flocks^®; so much so 
as to the Mishing followers of Rati-khowa Sampradaya in Assam 
do. However, though strikingly similar, yet the Mishing followers of 
the Rati-khowa Sampradaya sect performed the Kalachakra 
ceremony symbolically within the precinct of their reach, not 
necessary bodily take a far distant journey to the capital of Bihar. 
The influence was originally inherited from the Buddhist monasteries 
at different locations during the time they kept their journey close to 
those places on their migration. 

The cultural and rehgious resemblance of two or more identities 
is bound to be evenly associated with geographical proximity too; 
the facts of which can hardly be ignored. Most probably, in the 
ninth and tenth centuries AD, the Miris, who diverted journey from 
their original abode along the hiUy tracts across northern Assam, 
might had been continued to touch upon by the Tibetan 
administration. The Miris had been trade relations with the 
Tibetans^’. Besides deo-ganta, gong and certain utensils, the 

36 Sanjay Austa, Sunday Midday, 6/7/2014 

37 Dalton, J. T. E., Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XIV, Part - 
1,1645 
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yoxas, a jingling sword, used by a priest as his magic wand during 
his performance was brought from Tibet. There was cross-border 
surface-communications among the traders. Once a Miri who had 
direct deals with them, said about Tibet as ‘a fine and rich country 
inhabited by people who wore fine clothes, dwelt in stone houses 
and rode horses, which was watered by a mighty river. 

Now, Buddhism came to Tibet only during the rule of the 
Tibetan King Srong Tsam Gampo in 641 AD, who unified the 
country into one Tibet from factionahsms. After converting to the 
faith the King Gampo (609 - 650) took Buddhist wives. Princess 
Wencheng from China and Bhrikuti Devi from Nepal, and the 
neophyte king declared Buddhism as state rehgion. He enforced the 
peoples of the Bon origins to embrace Buddhism even by coercive 
means. The most significant event in Tibetan Buddhist was the 
arrival of the great tantric mystic Padmasambhava to Tibet in 774 
AD at the invitation of King Trison Detsen, merged tantric 
Buddhism with the local Bon-pantheon to form what was 
recognized as Tibetan Buddhism. Much more than his grandfather 
Gampo, he patronized Buddhism vigorously sending man, mihtary 
and organized mission to various places in the country and its 
neighboring segments far and near^^. By now, (7* to 8* Century 
AD) a section of Miris shifted their locations from the erstwhile Miri 
Hill s to the Abor Hill s and pitched up their villages at the peripheral 
of the West Siang district of present Arunachal Pradesh; 
nonetheless, they proceeded further eastward subsequently. During 
the time, the Buddhist monks were keeping in touch with the Miris 
and held discourses with them on the values of life and salvation 
according to Buddhist text and scriptures. There is no authentic 
records to support these points that how many of them melted their 
hearts of stones, but some of the canonical terms like 

38 Dalton, J. T. E. — Ibid 

39 Lego, Dr. Ngangin - Origin and Migration of the Mishings, Asinang 
Onam, 19th Year, 14th Misd-Year Issue, 2014, p - 7 
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‘anesanggya’, ‘akosinna’, upouka, which are originally Tibetan 
lexicons of invocatory expression, have come and enriched Mishing 
language. It was said that the monks were teaching scripture in 
Miii-language to the Mishings orally as weU as in writing, words 
often spelled in Tibetan alphabets. 

Even the story of Dohyee-Bote (Goddess of Knowledge), 
having blessed the community with alphabetical characters for their 
language (Miri Language Scripts) in a sacrosanct deal mutually 
agreed upon between Gods and men, is taken to a crafty 
interpretation. The narratives told that it animal-skin where the 
samples of alphabet were carefully inscribed for further cautious 
preservation. However, on a wet day, trickled by rain drops over 
and over again, the skin turns spongy, soft and the man lost his mind 
when he was greatly famished and he ate crust of the beast. The 
Miris thus lost the scripts of their language that was given by the 
goddess of knowledge. The history-side of this fable is probably 
that in an attempt to reduce the language to writings, one Buddhist 
nun (Vikkhuni) might have given a book of Tibetan alphabets to the 
community, when the Miris came close to heel of the dividing 
border between Miri Hills and Abor Hills, most probably in the 
ninth century AD. Often called ihtm Anesanggya\ where ane 
means religious nun and sanggya means Buddha; that is, 
Anesanggya = Buddhist nun. In Miri-ahbangs, Dohyee-Bote is 
taken as goddess of knowledge, who could in real sense in this 
story be none other than an Anesanggya, a Buddhist nun, who 
handed down alphabetical scripts to the Miris but lost for not being 
practiced ever since"^®. 

It is said the Miris or Mishings were the original abode of the 
Siang valleys of the mountainous spurs, much before the Abors 
appeared in the scene in 1244 AD."^' By tenth century AD, 
according to some, seventh to eighth century AD,"^^ the Mishings 


40 Interactive session with Bidya Kumar Pegu over lexical and 
phonological matters 
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reached Siang Valley and pitched their tents in the present day 
Karko Hil ls and its spreading vicinity. As recorded by their family- 
tree accounts/^ in the beginning of thirteenth century, one of his 
descendents, named Pegu son of Koppey, moved out from the 
Karko Hi ll s in 1200 AD and his subsequent progenies landed the 
Sootia Kingdom (often spelled as Chutia) in Sadia in circa 1257 
AD and secured their position in the country amicably by means of 
diplomatic acumen. Mouth to mouth transmitted old Mishing legend 
tells that while they were negotiating their settlement in the country 
with the king, they used to visit Girisa-giri temple (presently called 
Burha-Burhi Mandir), situated outskirt of Sadia, which is a temple 
of amphibian entity, neither strictly of Buddhist nor of Hindus, but of 
both. Most striking event of the time was that the third successor of 
the Ahom sovereignty namely Swargadeo Subinpha engaged 
matrimonial relationship with a new-found Mishing-Aphrodite, 
Hinguh by name, in the year 1280, much before Sootia kingdom fell 
under Ahoms.'^'^ However, in 1523 after prolonged skirmish the 
Sootia kingdom was annexed by then Ahom king Suhungmung. In 
a sudden development the Miris, in 1685, raided and set fire to the 
house of the Sadia Khowa Gohain, who was the Governor of the 
Sootia region of the Ahom Empire."^^ 

The history of migration of human community from one place 
to another is no street walk; nor a garland stitched by one smooth 
cord; they undergo many socio-pohtical situations on the ways they 
tread. From many stations, a portion of the herd stayed back in the 
place only to find themselves absorbed in the local rruheu and a few 
subsequently took vertical directions down to the plains of Assam 

41 Lego, Dr, Ngangin, Asinang Onam, p - 8 

42 Lego, Dr. Ngangin, Asinang Onam, p - 8 

43 Peter Pegu, The Genealogy of Tahto Lingkeng, Mishing Society of 
Mumbai, 2016, p - 13 

44 Barbaruah, Hiteswar- Ahomar Din, Assam Prakashan Parishad, 
Guwagati, 1981, p - 25 

45 Gait, Sir Edward - A History of Assam, Fifth Edition, 1992, p - 158 
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and others died on the way; so on and so forth. It is the process 
universally. Mishings were of no exception. However, besides 
trivial family feuds and socio-pohtical disturbances, the progress of 
Mishing migration was basically marked by and attributed to the 
age-old pattern of agro-economic system - the slash and burn 
method of cultivation on the mountain slop. Entire vhlage community 
moved out when the fertihty of the soil diminished. 

Coming back to Mishings in the Miri-Hihs country, at times, the 
subsisted anthropology of the Miri-Hills country took a different 
shape: the ethnic community of the land was vastly disintegrated in 
family lines in small groups, often sect-wise, were spreading 
progressively in all directions in search of food and shelter with 
safety and security of life. StiU then, one group stayed back for the 
love of its soils; to them were then known as Sarok and presently 
called HiU-Miris. Broadly two coterminous groups of sojourners of 
the then Miri-Hills had moved out, one parallel and another 
perpendicularly to the Himalayas as mentioned before. The former 
extended their migration to the far-east comer of the region at Anini, 
Turin, Along etc., which was rill recently known as GaUong country. 
The GaUong Miris were going by their generic name as Abor-Miri, 
and they subsequently joined another group at Karko HUls and at a 
steady progress of time, had migrated together to the Sootia country 
at Sadia in the first quarter of thirteenth century AD. The Gezera- 
Doley of the Miris traces their ethnic origin with the GaUongs. 

The other group of the Miris, most of who dwelt west to the 
Subansiri or Obonori River moved further down around ninth 
century AD and took positions at different places at different rimes 
and had coaxed with numerous ethnicities, in hUls and plains. The 
Obonori River originates its flowing-source from the highly snow- 

46 Personal interview with Bhavakanta Doley of Dhemaji, who has been 
associated with the compilation of the Doley-Family-Tree; Mr. Doley 
has authored “Sohbo Doley Itibrittwa” a brief account of the Doley 
ancestry 
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cap Mountains across Tibet border. At the height of 5460 meters, 
the Subansiri is reinforeed by the waters of four of its tributaries 
namely Mamiu and Taipudia from the east and Podu and Kamla in 
the west. The tributaries Khru, Po, Paro dreneh the Kamla valleys 
before it diseharges its body of waters to the Subansiri River. 
Farther down, the rivers Siplu and Dulung meet Subansiri at the 
eonfluenee of Siplumukh and Dulungmukh respectively. 

GeographieaUy, the Miri-HiUs eountry was then demareated by 
the rivers Ranganadi to the west and Upper Sissi to the east, high 
rising mountains to the north and Lakhimpur distiiet to the south. 
The inhabitants, who dwelt at Mukki, Marniu, Podu, Samu, 
Gaehum, Demu, Chemir, Dabom, Taipuding, Yelu Hills, Ratum, 
Bini, Siplumukh ete. were known by the generie name Miri, and 
henee the Miri-HiU Country. While the sojourners of Mamiu and 
Taipuding had adventurously looked forward to the east for finding 
new plaees, the others of the western valley to the further west then 
to the south again, erossing many rivers sueh as Kamla, Po, Siplu, 
Dulung ete., but the people from Mukki remained un-moved. A 
seetion of the Miris also then entered Apatang or Aka and Dafla 
eountries in the thirteenth to fourteenth eentury AD and estabhshed 
friendly relations with them socially and strategically, which gave 
rise to the name of Dafla-Miri, Aka-Miri, Amut-Miii, Tarbotia-Miri 
and Panibotia-Miri ete. Some Miris of different denomination had 
amieably estabhshed matrimonial relations with the loeal habitats."^’ 

By fifteenth eentury AD, Miris of the Obonori valley or 
Panibotia-Miri reaehed Assam vaUey and dwelt at the foot of Miri- 
Hills and Dafla-Hills spreading over Lakhimpur and Darrang 
distriets. Daflas and Miris forged an alhanee to eounter the aet of 
Ahom expansionism. The ahianee revolted and attaeked the Ahom 
army during Swargadeo Pratap Singha alias Susengpga’s (1603 - 
1641 AD) reign"^^. Also, in the year 1646 AD, at the times of 

47 Rajkumar, Sarbananda, Six Hundred Years of Historical Memorabilia, p 
-369 

48 Ibid, p-376 
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Swargadeo Sutingpga alias Nariya Raja, the Dafla-Miri allianee 
gave troubles to the seating erown."^® Again in 1655 AD, at the time 
of Swargadeo Jayadhwaja Singha, Miris waged war with Ahoms. 
Gait reeorded, “In 1655, the Miris made a raid and killed two 
Ahom subjeets. The foree sent against them and defeated with 
eonsiderable loss a body of three hundred Miris and burned twelve 
of their villages; the tribe then gave way and agreed to pay an annual 
tribute of bison, horses, swords and yellow beads, and gave up 
twelve men to the Ahoms in the plaee of the two whom they had 
killed.”^® Again after a deeade in 1665 AD, when Swargadeo 
Chakradwaja Singha was on the throne, the Miris assisted by 
Daflas and Deoris eolleeted 7,500 men and attaeked Ahom 
territory to push themselves further in.^' More of Daflas were 
massaered eompared to the Miris, and the plaee was known as 
Daflakata and goes by the same till today. In humihation, the Dafla 
departed, the Miris pushed in and oeeupied the area. 

Conclusion: There are three projeetions having diametrieally 
opposite direetions, all fairly deseribed and overtly doeumented, 
about the routes of the Mishing immigration leading to the Miri-HiUs 
eountry, being put forward by different authorities. First, the China- 
Burma-Kaehin route propagated by T. K. Bhattaehrjee; seeond, 
China-Tibet-Pemako route eited by Dr. Pegu, Dr. Lego and others 
and third China-Tibet-Lhasa-Bhutan-Tawang route. At this stage, 
no options but to allow these three theories to flow on, pending 
final eonfirmation; who knows, though unhkely, it may be that the 
Tanis had treaded their ways bateh-wise taking several passages at 
different points of times within a spht of generation. 

Two infamous battles waged by the Miris with the mighty 
Ahom forees in 1655 AD & 1665 AD at foot-hills of Dafla & 
Miri-HiUs and one more at Sadia in 1790 AD, as mentioned 
elsewhere above, are the strong testimonies that the Miris, at 


49 Ibid, p-377 

50 Sir Edward Gait, A History of Assam, p - 119 

51 Sir Edward Gait, Ibid, p -144 
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certain pockets of the country and in the borderlines, were well- 
equipped with arm-forees to challenge the vastly buoyant Ahom 
powers. The wars were the historieal records, well-chronicled 
doeuments without prejudiees. Even then, one has to candidly 
admit that the sourees of Miii history during the times prior to the 
beginning of Christian era suffered greatly from paucity of 
documents. In the given situation, the writer of this pieee sought 
archaie-soeio-cultural links of the ancient peoples of the world to 
find some agreeable relationship with the present community of 
Mishings. In pursuance of such investigation. Garnet and Parker’s 
Ancient History of China and Grant’s History of Tibet eame in 
handy (courtesy and aeknowledgement to Asiatic Society & 
Library, Mumbai). Parker gave some details of the early migrants 
of the Chinese nationality from across Mongol borders and 
beyond, who were broadly known as Hmong people. In the 
mainland China they were eaUed Hmong-Miao. While this Hmong- 
Miao fugitives, over the years, spread over the Asian eountries, 
particular to the Southeast Asia, the original community had split into 
hundreds folds ethnically, linguistically and socially; yet a few of them 
retained the identity as Miao and found homes in the mountainous 
countries of Southeast Asia (James C. Scott), including a small 
village in Amnachal Pradesh (R.K. Path). It would not be impossible 
that the Mishings were primarily vis-a-vis racially and culturally the 
early members of the great Hmong-Miao family, who did 
continuously march towards south in the yet undecided past. 

The portion of history during the intervening period between 
pre-and-post Christian era, the referenees of tribe like ‘eina’, 
‘mlechcha’ found in the Mahabharata are drawn in, besides 
scanty references in the other Puthis and Jatakas about the tribe 
in different names. Dr. Dimbeswar Doley Ph D and Dr. 
Dambarudhar Nath Ph D held that the first century Greek 
geographer and travelers, like Ptolemy and Roman historian Phny, 
had mentioned the tribe in different nomenelatures in their reports 
(Doley & Nath), whieh broadly eonfirmed the Mishings were 
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also inhabitants of the eastern border. 

The reformation and greater popularization of Buddhism 
brought to the people of Tibet and its neighbouring countries 
initiated by then Tibetan Kings Psong-Tsen-Gompo and Trisong 
Detsen in the eighth century AD. There existed social evidences to 
the effect that Miri villages in the border areas of the theocratic 
kingdom of Tibet were touched upon by the Buddhist missionaries; 
that traees their presenee in the development (Mr. R C Bisht may 
be referred). 

In the early twelfth eentury AD, further migration to the plains 
of Assam from the upland abodes had added to the dogged 
adventures of the Miris. Rajkumar observed that there were several 
gates or passes for the h ill -tribes of northern Assam to eome down 
to the plains; such as - Egharo-Duwar, Sat-Duwar, Kuriyapara- 
Duwar, Chari-Duwar, Na-Duwar, Chay-Duwar. East of the Chay- 
Duwar, there was another Duwar ealled Tini-Duwar, from whieh 
the Miris and Daflas made their ways to the plains of Assam.^^ 
Eurther he specified, “The Daflas through east of the Chay-duwar, 
farther east to the Daflas through another three gates and from 
there through another three gates, the Miris deseended to North 
Lakhimpur.^^ In Assam under the Ahoms and later under the British, 
the history of Mishing people is not far to seek. It is pertinent to 
mention that the exodus of the community from different stations of 
the mountainous habitations eontinued till later part of nineteenth 
eentury AD. In the proeess, the population of Mishing people in the 
Himalayan territory dwindled greatly and the majority eommunity 
gave them un kin d treatment. Leaving the situation as is there is, the 
Miris left upland sojourns look stock and barrel to seek proteotion 
from the British Administration. By 1900s, the Miris of the hill 
oountry had become virtually non-existence. Many Mishing villages 
were subsequently occupied by the mainstream community viz., the 

52 Rajkumar, Sarbananda - Six Hundred Years of Historical Memorabilia, 
p-363 
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Abors. For instance, during Major-General Bowers’ Abor 
expedition in 1912-13, an army reconnoitering stoekade at a 
Mishing village, at an aerial distanee of 8 miles west to Balek, 4 
miles north to Ledum and 18 miles west to Passighat, was set up, 
whieh was offieially spotted with Mishing stoekade,but, 
reportedly the Mishing had deserted the village sometimes mueh 
before, albeit the plaee eontinued to ealled with the Mishing 
nomenelature. The migratory events of this kind were/are often 
unfortunately and distortedly interpreted Miris as ‘mn-away slaves 
of the Abors’ by the eolonial authors and subsequently elaim tmth 
by some of the stake-holding writers. 


54 Shakespeare, Col. L, W. - History of Upper Assam, Upper Burma and 
North-Eastern Frontier, 1914, p - 129 
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THE MIRIS 


The Tani-eonglomerations ineluding Adis, Nishis, Mishings and 
others take pride of being Miri in their orientation; as the Miri is 
their portent master (Mibu), overall eustodian of the ecelesiastic 
tradition, for being a privileged elass as priest and medieine-man in 
the soeiety. As an identity, the Miris of aneient and historical times 
were the Mishings of the present time. However, by the eommunity 
itself, the generie term ‘Miri’ had subjectively been used in 
voeational term of pantheistie order: as the official designation of 
religious functionaries, also as a class rather than easte, or as 
clergyman, who is eonsidered to be a God-sent holy-man, a priest 
to perform all sorts of rites, rather than it signifies name of a 
eommunity. Therefore, more often than not, the word Miri 
eontradicts with Mibu, which is also a term for priesthood. The 
vocalized eantieles or the psalms that are ehanted by the Mibus 
(mantra or ahbangs) are ealled Miri. In that measure, the term 
represents the singer or the song and/or often both. A prophet or 
the priesthood is usually an honorable person, so is the term Miri 
bestowed upon with honorifie acuity. It has a venerable tag. Many 
conglomerated eommunities therefore prefer identifying themselves 
to outsiders with ‘miri’ prefixing or suffixing. Amut-Miri, Abor- 
Miri, Dafla-Miri, Chutia-Miri, Aka-Miri, Miri-Mishmi, Sarak-Miri, 
Ghasi-Miri, Gyghasi-Miri, Tarbotia-Miri and Panibotia-Miri found 
in the pages of aneient and medieval histories of Assam were a few 
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of such examples. The Mins of different denominations have been 
identified by the writers of different hues as reported below: 

Hill-Miris 

William W. Hunter noted: Returning to the Hills, west of the 
Dirjmo and to the north of the Sissi and Dhamaji mauzas of 
Lakhimpur district, the Ghy-ghasi Miris, the Sarok Miris, north of 
Bordoloni and on the bank of the hill eourse of the Subansiri River; 
then the Panibotia Miri, so called beeause in their journeys to the 
plains they travel part of their journey was in canoes on the river; and 
Tarbotia Miris, whose journey is wholly by land, whenee Tar.' These 
tribes of multiple ethnieities were commonly known as Hih-Miris. 

Anka-Miris 

Between the Daphla and Men countries, there is a tribe called 
Auks and Auka-Meiis by the Assamese, who never visit the plains, 
but, who, from the aceount we have received of them, must be 
very superior to the tribes of their family that we are aequainted 
with, resembling the Padams in their polity and eustom.^ To the 
north of Abor-Miris, however there are Onka Miris, whose country, 
they say, is a leveled table land, and they are of the opinion that 
these eome in eontact with the Bhotias.^ 

However, from the Bhuruli to the bank of the Dihong, the 
whole of the hiU tribes pretended to similar right, and have never 
been interfered with them at the aceustomed season they have 
descended from their strongholds and peaeeably taken their dues 
from each separate dwelling.'' 

1 Hunter, William W - Statistical Account of Assam, p - 344 

2 Hunter, William W, Ibid, p 351 

3 R. Wilcox - Memoir of a Survey of Assam and the Neighboring 
Countries executed - in 1825 - 1828, Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVII, 
1832 Researches, Vol. XVII, 1832 

4 R. Wilcox - Memoir of a Survey of Assam and the Neighboring 
Countries executed in 1825 -1828, Asiatic 
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Abor-Miris 

In his memoirs Wileox wrote, I had an interview with Tahng 
Gam, the most powerful of these Abor-Miris, and my presents of 
mms and elothes wrought so well with him that I entertained hopes 
of starting for his village in his eompany, and had arranged to move 
off in eanoes, to have advantage of water eonveyanee for my 
provisions over the remaining navigable portion of the river, which 
is said to be but three days.^ 

Amut-Miri 

Aeeording to the Assamese ehronieles, the Chutia eountry was 
situated to the west of the Udaigiri mountain (Brahmakunda and the 
ranges of bounding Khamti on the west), the hiUs on the south were 
inhabited by the Kaeharis and the Nagas, to the west, it extended 
as far as the country of the Kushans, a Hindu tribe dwelling in the 
neighbourhood of Bisnath (perhaps the kingdom of Kamrup), and 
on the north the area stretehed up to the hills of the Amut Miris 
(perhaps the ranges of Himalayas bordering north-eastern 
Assam).® 

Meri-Bhoteas 

Lt. EJT Dalton wrote, “Ineluding my own boat, there were 
eleven eanoes, thirty-two boatmen and with servants, Tecklas, 
Katokees and Meri-Bhoteas”.^ 

Chuttiah-Miris 

There is a rapid but a shght one immediately above Pathalipam; 
and from this to the hiUs the river is divided by wooded islands into 


5 R. Wilcox - Ibid 

6 Acharya, Dr. N. N. - The History of Medieval Assam. Omson 
Publication, Guwahati, 1984, p - 232 

7 Dalton, E. J. T. - A visit to the hills in the neighbourhood of the 
Soobansiri River, JASB, 1845, Vol. XIV, Part -1, p 250 
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numerous channels: two of these islands are partly occupied by 
Chuttiah-Meris, and they are moreover a fruitful source of 
quarrelling among the gold-washers.^ 

Sarok Meris 

The Sarok-Miris live in the outer range between the Subansiri 
and the Ranga. Bina Meri’s village was now before us, and drawn- 
up on the side of the road a deputation of the Sarok-Meris (Bor 
Dolonee Meris) awaited my approach. These Saroks I had hitherto 
regarded as not near so well affected to us as the Tanas and the 
Tarbottiah tribes, and I had been informed by Tana that they were 
very irate with him for having encouraged this excursion of mine^. 

Ghasi-Miris and Ghyghasi-Miris 

The Ghasi-Miris live between Dhol River and the Subansiri 
whereas the Ghyghasi Miris inhabits the country to the west of the 
Dirjemo and to the north of the Sissi sub-division of North 
Lakhimpur. It is to be noted that the Ghyghasi-Miris and Ghasi- 
Miris may be considered as one clan, and they are regarded as 
such by other Miris to whom they are known as Abors, Dab- 
Abors and other names.'® 

Panibotia-Miris and Tarbotia-Miris 

The Panibotia and Tarbotia clans live in the west of the 
Subansiri. The Tarbotias have their villages on the southern bank of 
the Kamala River, and consequendy do not need to travel by water 
to reach the plains; hence their name. Both Sarak and Tarbotia 
clans consider themselves as our loyal." 


8 Dalton - Ibid, p - 137 

9 Dalton, - Ibid, p - 114 

10 Dun, G S, - Preliminary Notes on the Miris, 1897; Reprinted in INEF, p 
-160 

11 Dun, GS-Ibid. 
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Tenai-Miri 

The Anka tribe, sometimes called Tenai-Miris, possesses 
fifteen villages on the tableland to the north-west of the Midland, 
beyond the watershed of the Ranga River. 

Miri-Mishmis 

During the Moguls Rule, the hilly tracts of Northern Assam, 
right from present day Tawang to the Mishmi hdls or entire ‘ Uttar- 
cuV was known as the country of Miri-Mishmis. Mohammad 
Shihab-uddin Talish, the renowned Persian scholar and political 
reporter who accompanied Mir Jumla during his invasion of Assam 
during 1662 - 1663 AD, had mentioned the heterogeneous tribes 
dwelt in the region as Miri-Mishmis.'^ 

Khamti-Miris 

Ever since the Ahom Kingdom came under British 
Administration, the latter maintained direct pohtical relationship with 
the Bar Senapati of Matak and the Sadia Khowa Gohain. A garrison 
was kept at Sadia with a British Pohtical Officer in charge. But, the 
Khamtis of Sadia were under Sadia Khowa Gohain, the post was 
usually kept reserve for the community by the Ahom kings in the past. 
In 1835 there was a land dispute between the Gohain and the Bar 
Senapati. In the emerging situation the mhng government tried to 
pacify both the waging parties by formulating an amicable settlement, 
but the Gohains did not accept it. Not only did British remove the 
Gohain from his position but also they abohshed the post forever and 
sent him exile afar. Even after this, the British had adopted some kind 
of self-mle pohcy to the Khamtis. But, this had just short-lived, as 
the local populations revolted against the Khamtis on one ground or 

12 Dun, GS-Ibid 

13 Cazim, Mohammad - A Description of Assam; Persian Text, English 
translation by Henry Vansittart, Asiatic Researches, Vol. II, London 
1799, p-171 to 185 
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another, for which the British Government decided to do away with 
the policy. Finally, the administrative power to the Khamtis was 
totally removed and the Khamtis had to eat a humble pie. 

The Khamtis regrouped in 1839 and sought their revenge, when 
they staged a surprise attack at the middle of night upon the British 
garrison at Sadia. Col. White, the Pohtical Agent to the Government 
of India, was killed by the attackers and about 80 people were 
wounded in the skirmish. Eventually, the British dealt the matter with 
iron hand in a punitive expedition against them and the Khamtis were 
forced to submit. Then the Khamtis were humihated and in fli cted 
atrocity upon them. Many were deported to different areas; others 
fled away and some settled above Sadia to form a protective screen 
between that station and the raiding Mishmis*'*. 

Those Khamtis, who were either deported to Mishing areas or 
fled away from Sadia aftermath the military intervention, begged 
political asylum in Mishing neighbourhoods. Long stay with the 
Mishing society, relation grew with them closely, first in matrimonial 
terms then socially, culturally and linguistically. In view of their 
minority status amidst Mishing majority, they could not retain their 
own hnguistic identity. Mishing language shaped the tips into their 
mother tongues. 

The Khamti clan of the Mishing population, presently found in 
and around Gogamukh, Chauldhowa, Mingmang-Ukhamati, 
Pathalipam etc. were the people of Khamti origin, who were thus 
deported/escaped from Sadiya caused by sudden political 
disturbance that swept over the region in the 1830s. 

Miri Religious Designations 

Here, Miri is not name of a tribes but religious official, 

14 Downs, Dr. F. S. - The Mighty Works of God; A Brief History of the 
Council of Baptist Churches in North East India from 1836 to 1950, 
Christian Literature Centre, Gauhati,, 1971, p - 6 

15 Roy, Sachin - Aspects of Padam-Minyong Culture, North-East Erontier 
Agency, Shillong, 1960, p - 252 
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endowed with deep spiritual penetrations, a possessed individual, 
who administers rehgious functions for the people. At times, when 
he is possessed, his soul attains divine power and moving out into 
the world of spirits and could shuffle off other consubstantial 
bodies to find the truant spirit who is responsible for the 
misfortune and suffering of the ai lm ents. He then strikes a bargain 
with the departed soul in terms of sacrifice for redemption. So an 
expiatory rite has to be performed for recovery. Miris are healers, 
in a strictly material sense.Miris are generally considered as the 
direct descendent of Seyhdy-Melo, said to be the couple’s 
offspring. However, an Adi ahbang (canticles) tells us that Doying 
was the first human being who was anointed to the post of Mid¬ 
ship. His son was Reekap and Reekap’s son Kapsi. Doying, the 
first Miri, had composed numbers of arcane verses in extempore 
relating to creation of the world and its vegetations in the form of 
ahbangs and music thereof, which were also known as Miri. 
When he died, the songs and music disappeared from the land. 
But, at the last stage, his soul found a place in Kapsi’s body.*'’ 

Epak-Miri 

In the Abor-Miri traditions, there are two types of qualifying 
persons. One is called Epak-Miri and the other Nyibo. The 
former performs his rites by night and to the contrary, the latter in 
the day. Epak Miri is a curer of diseases and other calamities. 
When call upon to treat a case, he invokes his familiar with 
magical rites and incantations and get passed by it. Once 
possessed, he ceases to be himself, and the familiar spirit acts 
through his body and turns into a spirit himself. But basically, it is 
the same as the spirit using his as his medium. The fami li ar having 
possessed the body guides the soul of the Miri to the other world 
of spirits.*’ 


16 Roy, Sachin - Ibid, p - 173 

17 Roy, Sachin - Ibid, p - 248 
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Kosi & Koya Miri 

Kosi-Miri and Koya-Miri are considered as superior to Epak- 
Miri in their profession, as specialist in the trade. They demand 
more charges for their services; therefore if a man is rich enough to 
afford, he consults and employs a team of three healers named 
Kosi-Miri, Koya-Miri and Dulu-Lare-Miri.'^ 

Miris performed their treatments in two sittings; one in the 
beginning and other at the conclusion. The first is the diagnosis part 
of their services, where they invoke their familiar for detailed inquiry 
and ends with announcement of the remedy. Killi ng of the sacrificial 
animal, quartered, cooked and offering meat of the victim to the 
spirit and sharing with the invited guests culminate the canonical 
service of the Miris. 

Miri Kili Danki 

Due to proximity to Tibet from their inhabited areas in the 
early periods, the Mishings, also Boris and Bokars, had trade 
relation across the border and passed through Gastreng, Paying, 
Komtheng, Dibong, Niging, Mangu, Dele, Tungkur Lego Pass 
and Elling to a market in Tibet, called Nayi-Lube. Their main 
articles of barters were raw hides, chilies, and in exchange, they 
bring down rock-salt, woolen cloth, raw wool, Tibetan swords, 
Tibetan vessels, ear-rings and brass bangles'®. In absence of 
common medium of exchange for trade and commerce, as such 
indigenous monetary currency system, certain domestic items 
were used in lieu of money; such as, articles of practical use and 
articles of decoration. All metal utensils, domestic animals and 
textile productions were used as money in a very elastic and 
restricted sense. Miri Kili Danki was one of such items, which 
was a metal cauldron of the highest denomination being imported 
from Tibet. Its exchange value that time was amounted to one 


18 Roy, Sachin - Ibid, p - 249 
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tusker pig or two Abor rugs. One mithun was equivalent to one 
danki or ten Miri coats. 

Miri Employee in Royal Court 

The Ahom Swargadeos had judiciously employed the Miris in 
the constmction of Mar-Boats (naval-fleet) for their fair knowledge 
of craftsmanship with carpentry tools; and those brave young-men, 
who had physique with vigor and vitality to the services of warfare 
occurrences, as trained soldiers. Besides, Miris were also selected 
to the rank and file of the administrative staffs. When Swargadeo 
Udayaditya alias Shunyatpha (1669-1673) was crowned to the 
throne, he had, as usual, evenly reshuffled his ministerial portfohos 
to a motley group of rainbow hues with traits and tribes of local 
populace. Eor instance, Kalangsur Halahal Gohain was promoted 
to the post of Ghora Konwar Bama, who was originally a Naga by 
caste. The post of Chetia Phukan of Kaliabar was given to an able 
and ambitious Miri aspirant.^" On mihtary services, B. C. AUen had 
evidential reports to write, “The Miris appears to have been 
employed by the Ahoms as soldiers, and their services were notable 
of value when expeditions were sent across the Assam range”.^' 

The Miris otherwise were traditionally boat-makers, which 
took them to the Royal court as regular suppliers of Mar-Boats to 
the Royal Naval Estabhshment. In the manner, they pay tribute to 
the king by supplying qualitative Mar-Boats to gain easy equipments 
of navigation during the conflicts often faced with enemies on water 
surface. The Miris thus became indispensable community to the 
Ahom kings as much as the Mar-Boats do to the defence 
estabhshment. The Miris also had built up bargaining points with the 
royal court on that count on critical issues as and when faced by 

20 Barbarua, Hiteswar - Abomar Din, Assam Prakasban Parisbad, 
Guwabati, 1981, p-188 

21 Allen, B. C. - Assam District Gazetteers, Lakbimpur District, 1905, p - 
72) 
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the community. They refused to supply Mar-Boats unless the King 
pays attention to their legitimate demands. Once, Swargadeo was 
wadding through a raw-deal with the Miris. Then the latter had to 
announce their refusal of supplying Mar-Boats to the king. A 
messenger was sent to Jayanand, who was then an Intern to the 
king and said, “In the olden time the Miris used to offer Mar-Boats 
to Chaopha Shunyatpha but now they do not wish to pay tribute of 
Mar-Boats to our king,”^^ Then the matter was sorted out instantly. 

Miri-Kataki 

In the Ahom Royal Court the Miris had also played 
important role as official interlocutor within the diversified ethnic 
groups. Because of their vocal foundation in bilingual dehveiies 
and of tactful as well as diplomatic dispensations, they were 
engaged to dialogue not only with their hill-men counterparts 
alone but also with the Sootias, who were creating hugely 
uncomfortable moments to the Ahom monarchs every now and 
then. The Miris engaged in the job and were called Miri-Chautang 
in Ahom language or simply Miri-Kataki. During Chao 
Shuklanpha alias Ramadhwaja’s reign (1673 - 1675), the 
administration had difficult times with the Sootias. “In the north, 
the Sootia Barua spoke to the Ahom Chautang in a very rough 
manner. The Chautang informed the matter to the Tamulidalai. 
Then the Basa Barua sent Miri-Katakis with two men to the 
Taikaphi Sootias wishing them to bring the Sootia Barua”^^ to 
settle the matter through diplomatic channel. Miri-Katakis were 
found worth of calling them as ‘trouble-shooter’ in such 
situations. Legacy of Miri-Kataki continued in the diplomatic 
circles even during the British Administration too, where Miri- 
Katakis were engaged to deal with Abors in critical times. 

22 Barua, Rai Sahib Golap Chandra - Ahom Buranji, Government of Assam 
Publication, Calcutta, 1930, p - 224 to 230 

23 Barua, Rai Sahib Golap Chandra Ibid, p - 230 
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Miris Subjects in Ahom Court 

During the long reign of Swargadeo Pratap Singha (1603- 
1641AD), the Miris and the Daflas had maintained good 
relationship with each other, particularly when it came to protect 
their territory from the Ahom hands. The government officials of the 
rahng class considered this coalition as their dangerous neighbour. 
Indeed, at times the Daflas showed their real colors in provocative 
manners by capturing people of Assamese origin from border areas 
and make them occupy to form a penal colony of such incarcerated 
convicts. They were usually called Dafala-bahatia or serfs of 
Daflas.^^^ On the other hand, the Miris were seemingly meek and 
submissive but at times proved to be fierce and aggressiveness. In 
June 1646 AD, the Ahom soldiers attacked Daflas and looted 
several Dafia villages but notably they could not achieve much. In 
retaliation in January 1647 AD the Daflas aided by the Miris 
venture pitched battle in order to infringe Ahom territory, although 
utterly defeated them by the royal troops.^^ 

By the time, the Miris had the strong presence in two 
pockets in Assam valley, one at Sadiya region and another at 
Lower Subansiri basin bordering Lakhimpur and Darrang 
districts, the Miris of both the camps who were originally 
migrated from the erstwhile Miri-HiUs, neighbouring Dafia H il ls. 
Miris from Sadia region were broadly known as Sadial-Miri. In 
1655 AD, Sutyinpha ahas Swargadeo Jayadhwaj Singha reached 
to an understanding with the Abors that the Miris would be 
exempted from all revenue taxes made to the royal exchequer; 
instead, they have to make it to the visiting Abors.When the 
news of this agreement spread, the Miris had outright rejected 
the proposed treaty with Abors as beneficiaries and resorted to 

24 Bhuyan, Dr. S. K - Anglo-Assamese Relations, Lawyer’s Book Stall, 
Gauhati, 1974, page 37 

25 Gait, Sir Edward - A History of Assam, Reprint Edition 1992, page - 117 

26 Bhuyan, Dr. S. K. - Anglo-Assamese Relations, Page - 39 
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violent agitation against the bilateral (Ahom King & Abors) 
accord. They raided Officers’ residence at Sadiya and murdered 
their two subjects cold blooded.^’Again in 1865 AD, Swargadeo 
Jayadhwaj Singha had attempted to withdraw Possa-payment to 
the Miris which was initially instituted by King Pratap Singha since 
1840 AD. The Miris revolted against this anti-people measure. 
Ahom force was jointly commanded by the Sadia Khowa 
Gohain and the Marangi Khowa Gohain to suppress the up¬ 
surging Mills.However, the Miris were subdued easily by the 
royal force, but the system of Possa was restored.. 

In the manner, the unrelenting hill-tribes including the Miris 
were caused for concern to the Ahom administrations. A system 
needed to be evolved as a deterrent to the commission of crimes 
committed by Daflas and Miris. Referring Swargadeo Kamaleswar 
Singha (1795-1810 AD), Dr. S. K. Bhuyan, told, “A tactful 
Assamese Officer, the Baskatia Barbarua, managed to raise a 
contingent of Duflas, Dafla-bahatias and Miris, and placed it at the 
disposal of the premier Purnananda Buragohain to quell the 
Moamaria disturbance in the north bank.”^® 

Miri-Bargohain 

In the Ahom Court, there were three Great-Ministers under 
the supreme King of the country, known as Buragohain, 
Bargohain and Barpatragohain, rank in that order, and another 
two Great-Officers, called Barbarua and Barphukan to oversee 
judicial and military establishment as the Governor of the 
strategically important States, to deal with the entire affairs of the 
land. Likewise the monarchial system that the appointing of king’s 
rest within the dynasty, the selection of Buragohain too was 

27 Gait, Sir Edward : A History of Assam, Reprint Edition, 1992, page - 119 

28 Peter Pegu : A History of the Mishings of Eastern India, Mishing 
Society of Mumbai, Mumbai, 1998, p - 189, quoted from Assam 
Buranji by S. K Dutta 

29 Bhuyan, Dr. S. K. ; Anglo-Assamese Relations, p - 38 
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Strictly from the king’s near and dear blood-relatives. 

Although the selection of Bargohain was also most preferably 
analogous to the selection procedure being adopted for the 
Buragohains, yet there were number of instances of conceited 
aberrations in the case of counting the blue-blood relationship. King 
Subinpha (1281-1293 AD) appointed his first queen Hinguli’s 
grand-father Chao-Pang Banduk as the country’s Bargohain. 
Chao-Pang Banduk was a Miri by clan.^° Similarly, Swargadeo 
Shiba Singha (1714-1744 AD) and Swargadeo Jogeswar Singha 
in 1819 AD found respectively Haiinath and Jairao bearing marks 
of eminence which entitled for the post of Bargohain. Haiinath was 
a man of humble origin belonged to traditional Kaluganya Natar 
and Jairao was a Kachari by caste.^' 

Miri-Barua 

A speedy development came close to the heels of the Miri 
revolt in Sadia in the years 1655 AD and 1665 AD, Swargadeo 
Jayadhwaj Singha, much before Kamaleswar Singha, in 1656 
AD, had created a new post called Miri-Barua and appointed 
man from the Miri clan itself, who would act under the overall 
supervision of the Sadia Khowa Gohain but remained as Chief 
Officer over the Miris in regards to wars and other important 
matters of the royal court. 

Miri-Sandi koi 

As mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs, the Office of the 
Barbarua in the Ahom Administrative dispensation had mainly 
dealt with the judiciary aspects & systems, revenue and to some 
extents military functionaries of the Royal Court. He acted as the 

30 Barbaraa, Hiteswar ; Ahomar Din, Assam Prakashan Parishad, Gauhati, 
1981, page-28, 528 & 673 

31 Barbaraa, Hiteswar ; Ahomar Din, page - 52832 Peter Pegu - A History 
of the Mishinds of Eastern India, p - 190 

32 Peter Pegu ; A History of the Mishings of Estem India, p-190. 
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Legal Counselor to the King and Judge or the Chief Justice on 
the Judgment Seat. Selection of the Barbarua was also 
accordingly very important, mostly preferred aristocratic 
genealogy and noble birth to un-tested blood. Therefore, the post 
of the Barbarua was considered fit only from someone of the 
Ahom community; mostly from the Sandikois, Baktiyals, 
Duwaras, Lahans, Lukhurakhons etc. For instance, historically, 
during six hundred years of Ahom Rule in Assam, there were 
forty-one Barbarua appointed in the administration; of which 12 
were from the Sandikois, 6 from Baktiyals, 4 from Duwaras, 3 
from Lahans etc. which means Sandikoi topped the table, a 
preferred clan in Ahom aristocracy. Not only Barbaruas but also 
the other posts of Bargohains, Barphukans, Phukans and Sadiya 
Khowa Gohains were usually filled by the illegible candidates 
drawn from Sandikoi clan. 

A child of a reputed Miri-household was brought into the 
privileged class of Sandikoi family by adoption. Swargadeo 
Jayadhwaj Singha (1648-1663 AD) was a foresighted king in 
many respects. He demitted the services of Shukula Huda, who 
had been holding the office of Buragohain for a period of longer 
than it deserved since 1618 AD, when Swargadeo Pratap Singha 
was on the throne. Instead, he appointed Lecham to the post. 
Sensing future contingencies in future, the Swargadeo instructed 
Lecham Buragohain, the newly recruited Raj-Mantri Dangaria, to 
explore the possibilities of bringing more human resources to the 
administrative and military establishments of the country and to 
equip them with comprehensive training. 

Lecham Buragohain found a Miri-child from Sadiya region, 
who was said to be a great-great-great-grand-kid of Taokang 
Banduk, son of Saopang Banduk Bargohain^^ the father of 
Hinguli, Queen of King Subinpha (1280-1293 AD) who was a 


33 Barbarua, Hiteswar - Ahomar Din, At footnote, p - 674 
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Miri from Baltapar gaon, an outskirt village in Sadia.^'* The child 
grew up in the love and care of the Raj-Mantri and as Lecham 
Buragohain was a Tongsu Sandikoi by birth the young one became 
Miri by blood and Sandikoi by up-bringing; so his generation was 
known as Miri-Sandikoi and infuse him in the Ahom aristocracy 
treating hi m with all privileges and prerogative equal to the royal 
nobilities Dr. Bhuyan, told, “The illustrious Ahom family of the Miri- 
Sandikoi was founded by one Miri who had been adopted as a son 
by one Buragohain.” Another place he wrote, “One Miri became 
Miri-Sandikoi, and he and his descendants enjoyed the 
governorship of Sadia. 

Miri Sandikoi Phukan 

Swargadeo Chakradhwaj Singha (1663 - 1669 AD) had first 
conferred one Miri-Sandikoi to the rank of Phukan and he was 
known as Miri Sandikoi Phukan, who commanded Archery soldier 
in 1668 AD initially to Itakhuli, along with other garrisons like 
Guinmela Phukan, Bheba Phukan, Charengia Phukan, Laluk 
Phukan to fight against the Mughal invader^'’ under the army 
general Sayad Zaphar and then the following year joined with 
Lachit Barphukan at Saraighat in 1669 AD. Mughal force was 
commanded by Ram Singh, the Governor of Ambar, who was 
accompanied by the Army General Rashid Khan and the Assamese 
defending forces were commanded by Lachit Barphukan, the 
Governor of Gauche, who was the son of Momai Tamuh Barbarua. 

Miri Sadia Khowa Gohain 

Ever since the Ahom king Suhungmung (1497-1539 AD), 

34 Peter Pegu, The Miri Sandikois, The Assam Tribune, 16/7/1995, H.C 
Goswami -Purani Assam Buranji, pages - 39 & 44, Dr. S. K. Bhuyan - 
Anglo-Assamese relations, p - 48 

35 Bhuyan, Dr. S. K. - Anglo-Assamese Relations, p - 48 

36 Barbarua, Hiteswar - Ahomar Din, p - 175, and Peter Pegu - A History 
of the Mishings of Eastern India, Mumbai, p - 192 
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who was also known as Dihingia-Raja, had annexed Sootia 
country in Sadia into his suzerainty in the year 1523 AD, the Sadia 
Tract was administered by a new Officer of State known as Sadia 
Khowa Gohain. The king, in consultation with his Prime Minister 
Tsao-Fraseng-Mung Buragohain, had appointed Tyao-tseng-Mung 
as the first Sadia Khowa Gohain, who would govern the newly 
acquired territory as Agent to the King. Tyao-tseng-Mung shared 
aristocracy legacy from the Bargohain lineage. 

During Swargadeo Gadadhar Singha’s reign (1681-1695 
AD), the political upheaval spearheaded by the Sadial Miri 
resurfaced in the region. Around 1685 AD, the Miri villages at 
Jikong gaon, Beeyor gaon, Lelapoti gaon, Barpatidinga gaon, 
Labong gaon were very badly affected by communal tension and 
army invigilation. Though the Miris were subdued by a column of 
army instantly but the scar remained in the socio-political fabrics, 
which can never be blotted out or nor be suppressed with iron 
hand administratively. Tactfully King Gadadhar Singha had planned 
to bring down the movements of the Miris by a Miri officer in the 
region. The incumbent Sadia Khowa Gohain was promoted to 
Nyaya-Sodha Phukan and in his place a bold Miri potential from 
the Miri-Sandikoi lineage was appointed as Sadia Khowa 
Gohain.^’ The king also appointed the posts of Deka-Phukan and 
Pani-Phukan were fill ed up from the clan of Miri-Sandikoi stock. 
King Shiva Singha picked one Miri-Sandikoi for the post of 
Bargohain, Rajeswar Singha for Marangi Khowa Gohain, also for 
Naobaicha Phukan, Lakshmi Singha for Deka Phukan as well as 
Dihingia Phukan so on and so forth^®. 


37 Barbarua, Hiteswar - Ahomar Din, p - 225 & 535 

38 Barbarua, Hiteswar - Ibid, p - 222 

39 Peter Pegu - A History of the Mishings of Eastern India, p - 195 
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MIRI-DAFLA RELATIONS 


In the nineteenth century, the European Anthropologists and British 
Geographers had come to unison opinions that the Miris in the 
plains of Assam were originally rooted from the erstwhile Miri-HiUs 
of the highland habitants. They found that at certain period in the 
past, the Miris had migrated down to the even-sods taking different 
directions leaving their coterminous brothers at the deep of woody 
terrains in the hid country. So, Miris were found both in the bids and 
the plains. In 1881, Mr. E Stack told, “The Miris are the much 
oldest settlers in the hill country and are the most numerous”'. 
Rajani Kanta Bardaloi of the ‘Miri-Jiyari’ fame had expressively 
recorded, “Miris are found in two geographical divisions: one is 
Hdl-Miris and other is Plain-Miris” A fair numbers of map-works 
and compilations of printed materials pertaining to nineteenth 
century are available in many of the libraries and government 
archives to support this point. A copy of such incredibly-old ‘Map 
of Assam’ is enclosed elsewhere; which was probably the first 
drawn landscape of the region being finalized by the Surveyor 
General of India at their then Calcutta Office in April 1883, under 
the overad direction of the Eieutenant General J T Walker, CB, RE, 
ERS, the Surveyor General. According to the description of the 


1 Stack, E - Census of India, 1881, p - 87 

2 Bardaloi, Rajani Kanta- Miri Jayari, Reprint Edition, 2000, page - 23, 
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landscape, the Miri country consisted of a well-defined mountain 
spurs slanted down from the high Himalayan ranges to the plains of 
Assam, giving respectively the location of its northern as well as 
southern boundary. To the east, the Lutukot Pass at the height of 
4897 ft., which separated the country from the Abor Hills and to 
the west, there is the Apa-Tannang country, an open grassy land at 
the height of 9760 ft., neighboring to the villages of Changhang, 
Takhu and Lada of the Dafla country. Three rivers namely Upper 
Subansiii, Kamala and Harusai and their tributaries, originated from 
the snowcapped mountains, drenched the Miri country and finally all 
three discharged their waters to Lower Subansiii and then to the 
Brahmaputra through Kherkata anabranch^ 

Today, the Miris or the Mishings of the Northeast India 
disclaim the Miri-HiUs country as their original abode"^. As per their 
nonchalant opinions, the British Geographers and European 
Anthropologists mistook the Miris of the plains with the Saroks or 
the Ghy-Ghasis of the highland abodes, whom they (foreigners) had 
conveniently named them as Hill -Miris. Their (Mishings) immediate 
conclusion is that the plains-Miris had originally descended from 
Abor HiUs and it has gathered overwhelming force in this argument. 

The facts about sojourning of the Miris in the Abor country and 
subsequently their departure from there down to the plains of 
Assam are in the traceable past. The times of Miris being 
inhabitants of the eastern part of the hiU countries were estimated to 
the period around ten to twelve century AD. But, the climbing 
down to the valley from there had been a continuous process and 
might have started thereafter, that is, in the thirteenth century^. That 

3 Peter Pegu - Mishings in the land of Hill-Miri Country, Asinang Onam, 
13th Issue, 2014, page - 25 

4 Tayung, Chakreswar - Mishing Jatir Utpatti, in ‘Lusar Potin’, Souvenir 
of the 33rd Session of the Mishing Bahne Kebang held at Alimur 
Bebejia, 2005 

5 Peter Pegu - The Ancestral Lineage of Pegu-clans (from 1101 AD 
tol826 AD), Asinang Onam, 18th Issue, 2016 
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is just one part of the history. Then further, the history of Miri 
migration, from and to, before tenth century, is yet to be traced 
and be reconstructed; which can now be done by taking into 
accounts the cultural intermix of the neighboring peoples of Aka, 
Dafla, Miri, Hi ll-Miri and Abor. Study of their social setup, inter- 
tribes relationships and oral traditions including legends, folklores, 
folktales, devotional chants and invocations - besides genealogy, 
linguistic pattern and phonology will come into handy in deahng 
with such task. In particular, the accounts of Miii-Dafla Relations 
in the ancient times will throw some sunrays to this cloudy past of 
the historical sky. And on that line an attempt has been made in 
this piece. 

Historically speaking, the ancient period, either of the Miris or 
of the Daflas, is not too far to go to the distant past. Dependable 
historical references of these tribes beyond the time the Ahoms 
invaded Assam in 1228 AD are not available. But then, there are 
scanty and spurious references in the Indian epics of the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Puranas and the Vedas, also in 
the records of the Chinese as well as the Greco-Roman 
travelogues, aU with much variable nomenclatures of the tribes.® 

R C Bisht ^ (2008) has cited the existence of a contemporary 
civ iliz ation that flourished for more than one thousand years in the 
intervening periods from 500 BC to 600 AD, under the Monyul 
dynasty, in and around the present-day Tawang district. The major 
inhabitants of the kingdom were Monpas, Khamba, Memba and 
Sherdukpen etc. along with numerous indigenous human stocks. 
The sovereignty was often known as Monpa-Kingdom. The 

6 Doley, Dr. Dimbeswar - The Miri-Mishimis as described in the Parsian 
Chronicles, in ‘Lusar’, 1992 and Dr. Dambarudhar Nath-The Mishings 
in the History of Assam in ‘The Mishings; their History and Culture 
1998, page - 6 

7 Bisht, Ramesh Chandra - International Encyclopedia of the imalayas, 
volume - III, Mittal Publication, New Delhi - 110 002, First Edition 
2008 
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peoples were almost entirely believers of a local pantheon called 
Bon, a religious sect, which was later dismissed by the Tibetan king 
Srong-Tsan-Gampo, a Buddhist neophyte, in the seventh century 
AD. Onset of Tibetan power, the Monpa kingdom was then 
converted into a theocratic state of Buddhism. 

Taking cue from Bisht’s new found accounts and the epic- 
orientated resources, we can vaguely draw some conclusions to the 
historical points that, at least by first century of the Christian era, or 
may be much before, the tribes like Miiis and Daflas might have 
also been dweUing in the highlands — spreading over the southern 
parts of the great Himalayan divide. Because, though the Monpas 
were hnguistically not in the fold of Tani-Brotherhood, they were 
obviously contemporary to the Akas, the Miiis, the Daflas and the 
Abors, and of Sino-Tibetan origin; and more than that, they were of 
geographical neighborhood one another. 

According to Lieutenant General J T Walker’s ‘Map of 
Assam’ 1883, the three prominent ethnicities viz.. Aka, Dafla and 
Miri hved side by side in close geographical proximity - Akas in the 
west bordering the lands occupied by Apatang, Sherdukpen, 
Monpa, Khamba etc., Miris to the east bordering Abors and the 
Daflas in the middle. Naturally there were civic intercourses 
amongst of these tribes in all social fronts. Even their legend about 
genesis of human incarnation was also equally shared. Particularly, 
the Miris and the Daflas claimed their origin same as Abotani, the 
human father. 

One of the Hill-Miri folklores tells that Abotani had seven 
children, but they lived in acute poverty and due to severe 
pecuniary stress faced by them, the siblings departed from the 
country one by one at different directions ^ Two of them took 
routes perpendicular to one another: One had moved towards 
south, down to the course of Subansiri River, another towards east. 


8 Verrier Elwin - Myths of the North-East Frontier Agency, NEFA, 
Shillong, 1960, p -107 
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up to the Abor Hill s. Now, the native interpreters of the Hill-Miris 
speculated that the descendants of these brothers are the present- 
day Mishings of Assam and yester-years Mishings in Arunachal 
Pradesh. Tme to this story, the Mishings have two sets of chronicles 
reflecting their migration from the mountain country: the route down 
the Subansiri River (Panibotia Miri) and up the hilly tracks 
(Tarbotia) to Abor Hills. 

A folktale is found to be common to Miris, Hill-Miris and 
Daflas, which has been told and retold several times by them 
independently within their own fold but without many variant 
versions. The story was about two inimical racial groups, one being 
physically strong and other of mentally intelligent, hr an arm-conflict 
the latter lost to the former. They have wisely decided to leave the 
place instead of committing family-feuds every now and then. They 
had quietly departed, cleverly chopping off the tender shoots of 
arums, ferns, foliages and banana trees on their wild and zigzag 
escape-routes. Next day the strong-team chased but they saw the 
vegetations bearing new buds, blades and leaf, and the cuts over 
the foliages turned black as if the act of escape were a thing of the 
distant past. Thus they proceeded no further to chase on^. 

This story might not have been a real happening. It is just a 
fable that focuses the power of mind over physique, that is, body 
over mind (brain). Curiously enough, the sharing of this old and 
organic story cannot merely be an accidental coincident of events, 
unless a common anthropology of the peoples existed behind it in 
the past. One needs not walk an extra mile to seek proof of this 
point; because, in the Nyishing mythologies, which are still in 
currency, there are specific references reflecting Mishing- 
migrations; where the so called Miris or present-day Mishings are 

9 In a Facebook interaction, the Nyishing version of the story was 
narrated by Mr. Tao Tado, who is a student of the Department of Tribal 
Studies, Rajeev Gandhi University, Rono Hills, Itanagar on 5/9/2016. 
The Mishing counterpart was retold by Peter Pegu in “A Cultural 
Journey: From Regy-Regam to Murkong Selek”, 2007, page - 13 
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told as their (Daflas or Nyishings) elder brother who deserted the 
country'®. Probably exodus of sections of Miris from the earliest 
points of Miri Hills to the Assam valley was operated in phase 
manners - stopping over at the Dafla country on long term basis. 
Once, a group of them halted at Yachuh in the Dafla country under 
a tree near to a landmark stone. When they left the location, the 
tree was fell to the ground as a sign of deserting the place; but the 
giant stone remained as the testimony of their being in the site for 
many years. The stone was called ‘Pihh-Sihti’ in Nyishing dialect 
and is seen it even today", they say. 

The affiUates of Miris, HiU-Miris and Daflas are linguistically 
inter-connected. Their respective speeches have actually branched 
out from the same stem of the language tree. Each of them is a 
member of the Tani-Brotherhood. Study of etymology of their 
languages brings them more close to each other. If we ignore the 
articulated accent of individual user and the phonemic variants of 
stem-words, then this point would evenly be proved. Flatly, the 
terms Mishing and Nyshing sound homophonous phonetically, 
except however the articulation of what is MJ in Mishing is /Nyi/ in 
Nyishing. Thus, the terms Mi, Mibu, Mipak in Mishing are reahzed 
with Nyi as Nyibo and Nyipak respectively in Nyishing. Migration 
of the Miris was a sad event of family separation, but the bond of 
legacy remains in history and in anthropology. So, same surname or 
titles can be found in Mishing and Nyishing, l ik e Tao, Taba etc., 
told Mr. Tao Tado'^ 

It is interesting to know that the expression ‘Masang’ is a 
generic term to mean ‘Tank or ‘man’ in Apatani patois, like the 

10 Tao Tado and El Horn de Hage - A discussion on the meaning of 
‘Mishing’ through Facebook postings under the banner of Trilogy, 
took place on 3/9/2016, 5/9/2016 and 14/9/2016. Tao Tado and El Horn 
de Hage are postgraduate students in Tribal Studies and 
Anthropology respectively in the Rajeev Gandhi University, Itanagar. 

11 Tao Tado-Ibid dated 3/9/2016 

12 Tao Tado-Idid dated 5/9/2016 
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phrases Akang-Masang, Ayo-Masang, Tagin-Masang, Raga- 
Masang, Palin-Masang, Pai-Masang, Joran-Masang giving the 
meaning as people of Akang, Ayo, Tagin, Raga, Palin, Pai, Joran 
respectively. Apatani is another hnguistic stock in the Tani family 
having equivalent aspects and grammatical disciplines with Dafla- 
Miri speeches, which draws much attention to the students of 
linguistic and anthropological studies. What they mean to say is that 
the term ‘Masang’ was an archaic expression, which has 
subsequently been distorted to Nyshing as well as Mishing by the 
passage of time. Then the word Masang traveled to Misang at the 
evolving linguistic environments. El Horn de Hage held, “While the 
word ‘Misang’ might look like a one-off isolated word, replacing 
the ‘Mi’ in Misang with ‘Nyi’ yielding Nyisang and with variant 
accent Nyishing or Nyishi”'^ If Masang turns to Nyishing, 
obviously the Mishing is not far behind. We can only draw a simple 
conclusion that the speakers of Masang, Mishing and Nyishing had 
a common root in anthropological context. 

Taking into considerations about their ancestral generations in 
the past, it is broadly extrapolated that by early fifteenth century the 
Miris who descended from the Miri Hills via Dafla country had 
settled down at the plains of Assam. They along with a herd of 
Dafla families were living on the border areas attached to the 
districts of Darrang and Eakhimpur; and but they were gradually 
taking custody of a greater portion of arable agricultural lands and 
grazing meadows by encroachment means. In a progressive 
outlook, the influx was natural, but the then Ahom king suspected 
their movements and therefore imposed restrictions. On that, the 
Miris were disappointed. During Swargadeo Pratap Singha (1603 
-1641 AD) troubles brewed in but the king could control the 
racial upheavals with diplomatic options. About the same time in 
1646 AD, when the Nariya Raja alias Swargadeo Sutingpha was 
on the throne, the Miri-Dafla revolted against the administration, but 


13 El Horn de Hage dated 14/9/2016 
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they were grounded without much trouble. Again in 1665 AD, the 
Miris and the Dallas were regrouped to attack the Ahom army. 
Leagued with Dallas, Deoris and Sootias, they had collected a 
force of 7500 and waged a pitch battle with the mighty Ahom 
solders'"^. But the A ll ied Forces were easily brought down to their 
knees by the strength of the Ahom army. Hundreds of Daflas were 
massacred and many Miris were taken to captive. Many of their 
villages were destroyed and ransacked. The village was therefore 
known by the name Daflakata even today.The village is known 
by the name till date. 


14 Gait, Sir Edward - A History of Assam, 5th Edition, 1992, page - 144 

15 Peter Pegu - Asinang Onam, 15th Issue, 2015, page - 28- 


Chapter - V 


PAN-ASIAN MIAO NATIONS 

Albeit, not strictly verified their anthropological parameters by 
means of clinical diagnostic process, yet historically it is established 
that the Miri generations were also one amongst the thousands of 
descendants of the ancient tribe called Miao. In Mishing language, 
Miao means ‘cute looking child’ where Mi = man and awo or ao 
= cute young one. Here in this chapter, an attempt has merely been 
made to draw a portion of geopolitical history of the Miao people 
across Southeast Asia covering the provinces and countries, such 
as Yunnan, Guizhou, Guangxi, Sichuan provinces of China, Assam 
State of India, and Burma, Laos, Vietnam, Thailand and 
Cambodia. 

Whatever may be the title of this Chapter, it would imply with 
dense historicity - that the Miao were, in the past, non-state 
people in the strongest sense of organized pohtical administrative 
terms. A permutation of multiple ethno-hnguistic formations, they 
were profoundly defined in the line of sectarian traditions as 
individual identity with unique culture and linguistic heritage, but 
most of them were, all the way through, an assimilated generation 
within a state-nation; but without state power. Even then 
incorporation would never be total, lest the very concept of a 
civilizing centre would cease to have real meaning. There would 
always be barbarian frontiers. The barbarians, who escaped from 
geopohtical and cultural assimilative complexities of the invaders. 
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seeking puritan form of ethnicity, had determined to preserve their 
way of life, even at the cost of their dwelling territory. In a case 
study on the Miao, Herold Wiens observed that the shifting of the 
tribal populations, particularly of the mountain-roving, fire-field or 
shifting agriculturists like the Miao, the Yao, the Lolo and their 
related agricultural groups of South China, from their old stamping 
ground, forcing them from better agriculture lands towards the 
sparsely settled frontier lands where the most unfavorable 
environment of the high mountains lands for cultivation, was the 
regular feature of the time.' 

The term Miao, as it has generally been observed, was often 
applied comprehensively to all those in an area who were still 
defiantly beyond the state’s grasp. And, of course, the terms raw 
and cooked, wild and tame, jungle and house can be understood as 
references only to the degree of political submission.^ 

The research scholars of the past and present told that the 
roots of the Miao peoples were traced from the grooving darkness 
of history to the glossy fact that they were the early sojourners 
(about 7000 years B.C.) of the hugely inhospitable glacier region, 
beyond Siberian plateau near to the North Pole.^ Miao is an ethnic 
group, not a single community; and the name does not always 
reflect the self-designation of the component group of the peoples, 
which includes a swarm of tiny tribes, not necessarily having either 
linguistic or cultural relationship with one another. They were known 
by different names to their numerous factions, conversely often a 
common noun for numerous tribes at different times. James Scott 
noted, “There is no reason to assume, for example, that a group 
designated as Miao - in any case an exonym - in the fifteenth 

1 Wiens, Herold - China’s March towards the Tropics, p - 186, Quoted 
in Scott, p - 139 

2 Scott, James C - Ibid, p - 278 

3 Goswami, Chandana - In the foreword-note (patani) of her novel 
Keyum, which based on the history of the Mishing people at their 
migratory phase, First edition, Guwahati, 2013 
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century bears any relation to a group labeled Miao by a Han 
administrator in the eighteenth century. Nor is the confusion 
confined to the terminology.”'' For this reason, many Miao peoples 
could not communicate with each other in their mother tongues. 

People of the Miao, with their original name, are located in the 
Guizhou state of South China; about 9 million members were 
counted in the year 2000; who are described as the hill tribes of 
China. They also make up significant proportion of populations in 
the Provinces of Yunnan, Hunan, Guangxi, Sichuan and Hubei, and 
converse with all speaking form of the Miao-Yao language 
identifiably different from Tibeto-Burman linguistic conglomeration. 

The history of the Miao, which too based on Chinese 
legends, tells that they (Miao), originally descended from the Jiuh 
tribe, had established a small kingdom under the leadership of 
Chiyou/Chi-Yu in the region of the same name as Jiuli Kingdom. 
The kingdom was however wrestled at the Battle of Zhuobu by a 
military coalition of the kings Huang-Di and Yang-Di, who were 
the leaders of the Huaxia tribes, as the two tribes fought for the 
supremacy over the Yellow River Valley. The battle was said to 
be taken place in the 2500 BC. At one place Scott mentioned, 
‘Miao history involves a lot of guesswork, inasmuch as Miao was 
often used as a portmanteau term to label many stateless people 
who resisted Han administration (p - 285). They refused to be 
the fiscal-population of the state. 

Generations after generations, they had travelled to the 
highland region of the Irkutsk Mountain, taking opposite direction 
of the down-stream river Yemsey. Then from the south of Baikal 
Lake, they found ways to the Northwest China en-route Gobi 
desert of the country of Mongol, where the local people of the 
country called them Hmong-Miao and had mingled with multiple 

4 Scott, James C - The Art of Not Being Governed: An Anarchist History 
of Upland Southeast Asia, First Published in India by Oriental 
Blackswan, New Delhi, 2010, p -137 
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racial stocks already dwelling there. Here the Hmong-Miao were 
further disintegrated into uncountable ethnieities and spread over 
the length and breadth of the country, particularly a visible chunk 
toward South East Asia. 

In course of time, some members of the Miao subgroups 
migrated out of China into Northern Vietnam, Laos, Burma, 
Thailand of the South-East Asia and some others into Tibet, India 
and Bhutan of the South-West Asia. EoUowing the eommunist take¬ 
over of Laos in 1975, a large group of Hmong-Miao refugees re¬ 
settled in several western nations too mainly in the United States of 
Ameriea, Erance and Australia. Even there has been a reeent 
tendency by the Hmong Americans to group all Miao peoples 
together under the term Hmong. This however failed to recognize, 
because of the fact that the Hmong are only a subgroup within the 
broader linguistic and cultural family of the Miao people and the 
vast majority of the Miao people do not elassify themselves as 
Hmong and have their own name for themselves^. 

In the absence of hnguistic coherence, the Miao were entirely 
Tibeto-Burman speakers would be a statement fraught with 
oversight at greater measure, but to lesser extent other way round 
would also be vastly contested; because, the groups have been 
linguistieally reformulated in every now and then between the 
Tibeto-Burman and the Sinic-Miao as the hill-tribes of China or 
Miao-Man generally with barbarian impressions. Many a times, they 
were taken as non-taxpaying population of the highlands and 
peripheral areas. 

Miao were cultivators of local crops, which were traditionally 
grown in the highland soils. Although, generally at higher altitude 
growing opium and maize is the eommon practice, the Miao were 
also found planting wet rice, foraging and swiddening at 
intermediate altitude. 

Those scholars, who engaged in the study of Mishing folk- 


5 Miao People - Wikipedia, the free Encyclopedia 
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lore and folk-tales to trace a fruitful eredenee of historieal 
substanees, linking mythology with history, draw assertive 
eonelusion that a seetion of the great Miao family had also spread 
over the foothills of the Himalayan eountries and beyond. 
Existenee of a place with the name of ‘Miao’ in the Changlang 
district of Arunachal Pradesh bordering Burma, gives tentative 
evidenee that the region might have been oecupied by the Miao 
peoples in the unknown past, while crossing the geographical 
divide between either India and Burma in the east or India and 
Tibet in the north. The Miris of the present generation are said to 
be one of the miero-elements of the of the great Miao 
eonglomeration, insignificant off-shoot of the Miao. 

In Thailand, a galaxy of Miao ethnicities is evidently traced in 
the hilly region of the country. Hordes of human stock entered 
Thailand from different comers northern and southern borders; that 
were racially known as Sino-Tibetan, Austro-Thai, and Austro- 
Asian at different point of times in the pre-histoiical period. But, a 
signifieant number of migrants were hailing from the upland territory 
of the Southern China bordering India and Burma. Linguistically, 
they were Sinitic, Tibeto-Burma and Karenie and Dr. Pushpa 
Gogol has broadly eategorized them with a term ‘Manav-Bhasha’ 
literal meaning is human languages,® whieh ean also be intently 
called Tani-Speeches in the loeal concept. The racial groups were 
individually known by diverse names. The names are perplexingly 
typieal. Of them. Haw, Karen, Lua, Khamu, Htin and many others 
live on the low-ranged but deep mountainous spots, whereas the 
lesser known Meo, Yao, Lisu, Lahu, Ak ha etc. prefer dwelling at 
mueh higher altitude to plain tableland surfaee. Their populations 
spread over seventy-five districts in twenty states aeross the 
country^. People of the ethnic community such as Chin, Akha, 

6 Gogoi, Dr. Pushpa - Thailandar Janajati, Published in Asamiya Pratidin, 
ShanibariaEnajari, 25/8/2012 

7 Gogoi, Dr. Pushpa - Ibid 
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Kachin, Karen, Lahu, Lisu, Padaung speak different form 
languages originated from Tibeto-Burman family. 

Even in the modern times, precisely in the late 1960s, the 
occurrence of Miao mutiny spearheaded by a coalition of tribal- 
forces viz., Miao, Hmong and Khmer was reported from northern 
Thailand; for which the then General Prapas had resorted to several 
counterinsurgency techniques at his disposal including aerial 
bombing etc. On realization of the primal technique being short¬ 
lived, he fast undertook to civilize the rebels with schools, 
resettlements, clinics and sedentary agricultural techniques.* 

Rebellious nature of the Miao against the state machineries, 
who were also often labeled with Hmong peoples as Hmong-Miao, 
is well documented in the history. For about two thousand years, 
the Miao history has been one long skein of rebellion, defeat, 
migration and fight.® Their initial con fli cts with the Han, and then the 
defeat of their feeble Kingdom in South China headed by Chi-You, 
who was overpowered by the YeUow Emperor of the Han, Huang 
Di, took place in the third millennium BCE. Hmong-Miao contested 
with formidable strength against the Hans to take control of the 
fertile lowlands across the Yangzi River, but they suffered 
humiliating defeat. This was about two centuries after 400 CE. They 
rebelled against Qing dynasties in 1368 AD, against Ming 
authorities in 1413 AD. Guizhou and Yunnan in South China had 
continued to remain as the functional epicenter of rebelhons of the 
Miao ethnic-combinations during Ming and Qing dynasties, who 
ruled the country from first quarter of fourteenth century to the 
beginning of twentieth century, precisely 1368 - 1911. There were 
large scale s kir mishes with state machineries in 1698, 1733-37, 
1795-1803, 1854 to 1873, when the Miao Rebellions swept 
Guizhou with their task. 

8 Scott, James C - The Art of Not Being Governed, An Anarchist 
History of Upland Southeast Asia, Published in India by Oriental 
BlackSwan Private Limited, New Delhi, 2010, p -118 

9 Scott, James C - Ibid, p - 285 
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Eong before nineteenth century AD, human civ il i z ation was 
gauged with the people of territorial existence, drawing sharp 
distinction between what they considered as civilized people and 
barbarians - variously terming the latter as raw, hill people, forest 
people, wild people, people of streams and grottoes, which often 
hurting to the sentiments of the Miao barbarians. More evidences 
were cited that in 1526 AD, Miao-Yao uprising in Guizhou was 
utterly crushed down by the then raler Han Yong. That brought to 
the effect that his successor, Wang Yangming, had helped evolving 
an innovative idea of “ruling barbarians with barbarians” with the 
understanding that the barbarians were “like unpolished gems” 
capable, if carefully shaped and burnished, of becoming fully 
civ iliz ed. 


10 Scott, James C - Ibid, p - 119 





Chapter - VI 

MAAN DIN OR BURMESE 
CONNECTIONS 


Contemporary researchers found that the great Mongolian King 
Genghis Khan, who established the world’s largest contiguous 
empire between thirteenth and fourteenth centuries AD, has been 
dubbed as the ‘greenest invader’ in history as his murderous 
invasion that actually helped scmb about 700 million tons of carbon 
from the atmosphere. The Mongol warrior killed so many people 
during his bloody invasion that huge swathes of cultivated land 
depopulated and returned to forest areas'. 

Evidences of diminishing population in many areas of Assam 
were also observed in similar fashions. Two genocidal exploits that 
took place in the Ahom kingdom led to the large-scale thinning of 
populations. One of them was Moamaria’s violent revolt against 
the mling class and the other Burma’s mthless aggression. Initially 
stemmed from socio-religious discrimination, the Moamaria 
movement turned violent amidst poisonous substances being mixed 
with communal scrambles and religious bigotry. As a result, it 
gained evil ghost of political stubbornness. The mutiny of the 
Moamarias lasted nearly two and half decades from Swargadeo 
Lakshmi Singha’s time (1769-1780) to Swargadeo Gaurinath 
Singha (1780-1794). Lakhs of civihans from both sides were killed 
in this political skirmish. King Gaurinath Singha in 1783 AD had 


1 A Report in The Times of India, Mumbai, 26/01/2011 
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decided to take a policy of rigorous repression accompanied by 
general massacre of the Moamarias, which in his views would 
prevent them from contemplating rebellion in future. Moamarias 
were captured in all villages and killed them with their sons and 
wives^. Hridayanath Goswami, Head, Mayamara Denjan Satra 
(1890-1934) had expatiated in an Assamese monthly to the extent 
that 700,000 Moamarias had perished by the sword of the royahst 
during those six weeks of terror^. While describing ravages of 
massacre, Maniram Dewan in 1838 mentioned in a chronological 
note on the sequence of events saying that half the country was 
depopulated^'. 

Analogous to the unfortunate shrink of the world population in 
Genghis Khan’s times, for Assam the Burma’s bmtal invasion and 
homicidal execution carried out by them during 1817 and 1819 
and their atrocious rules thereafter till 1826 AD was no less an 
event that could not be branded with the term ‘greenest-invader’ in 
the history of the province. Unarmed civilians - men, women and 
children were attacked and killed playfully. Anticipating 
unwarranted impulsive assault, the villagers buried their belongings, 
liquid assets — monetary coins, sparkler beads as well as 
decorative artifact made of gold, silvers and valuable utensils of 
brass and copper under a marked bush and then fled for their hves; 
where only a few survived but vast majority were kil led or died of 
epidemic that broke out immediately after the mass-massacre. 
Pieces of such artifact had occasionally been unearthed from many 
places even in recent times. Oft discovered such implanted earthen 
pitchers, locally called "dhan-ghuW (hidden treasure), were dug 
out incidentally during spading and soil reclamation by farmers; 
even sometimes spotted through ethereal apparition of the native 
soothsayers, reportedly said to be appeared in their dreams. All of 


2 S. K. Bhuyan, page - 220 

3 Banhi, Calcutta, Volume - XIX 

4 Maniram Dewan’s unpublished Manuscript of Assam Buranji 
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Artifact - 1 


these events shared witness of the fact that a widespread return of 
forest areas after a period of massive depopulation. Forest lands 
and green spaces were thus hugely created on both sides of the 
Brahmaputra River, particularly in its upper stream. 

Very recently, a good number of nineteenth century utensils 
generally used by Assamese fa mi lies those days were unearthed 
from underneath of a farming ground. It was on Febmary 9, 2017 
while Dulal Pegu of Thekeraguri village, 8 km from Dhakuakhana, 
was deploying a bulldozer for digging canal to connect water to his 
nearby pond and also for reclamation of soils under the 
Government sponsored Rural Irrigation Scheme, at Mohghuli 
Pathar, his farming land, the following items were collectively found 
lying underground in one single lot. The contractor of the project 
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Dharma Kanta Gogol, had collected the items and carefully 
washed and preserved in his elder brother Lankeswar Gogol’s 
house. Having heard the news, the photographs shown along sides 
were hurriedly taken by Peter Pegu from Gogol’s house on 15/2/ 
2017. Photographs of artifacts thus recovered are printed here 
alongsides (Incidentally, Peter Pegu came to his old village for the 
festival of Ali-Aye-Leegang) 

Many parts of the land-mass between Subansiri and Bomoi 
(Brahmaputra) river basins under the present district of Lakhimpur 
were visibly depopulated by the Burmese attack. After a long 
period of regeneration, about seventy five years, the uninhabited 
swathes of the previous farming as well as parched lands returned 
to deep jungles, covered with natural foliages and tail-trees. 



Artifact - 2 
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grasses and reeds infected by wild animals - tigers, leopards, 
jackals and other predators. Hunted animals such as wild buffaloes, 
boars, deer, porcupine and several ki nds of antelopes were found 
abundant in the forest. Birds of the air were numerous - big and 
small, thin and tail. In such forest lands, unbridled acquisition of land 
for farming purpose was allowed. 

Such no-man’s territory of green forests existed even in 
1880s, inhabited by birds of different hues and animals of colorful 
fiirs, in the Dhakuakhana Forest Belt, diagonally stretching from 
Basudeva-Than in the west to Machkhowa in the east, covering 
Maukhowa, Momoi-Bebejia, Sariyani, Bilmukh, Thekeraguri, 
Kathalguri, Gandhia etc., where two rivers viz. Karha and 
Charikaria run parallel through the Belt round the year touching 
these villages at far and neaF. Recounting the events, a mention 
can be made here that the seventeenth century temple of 
Basudeva-Than, built by Ahom King Swargadeo Jaydhwaja 
Singha, 1646-1663 AD, was also desecrated by the Burmese 
soldiers. In a recent enquiry, in 2002, the Head-Priest of the 
temple told that the defaced pieces of statues of several Gods, 
which were vandahzed by the Burmese forces during their violent 
invasion in 1821 has been safely preserved till date under their 
custody in a vault at one corner of the temple complex, as a 
testimony of the sad event.® 

Vast woodlands far across the rivers, lying without being seen, 

5 Even up to first quarter of the twentieth century, the regenerated forest 
lands were abundant at the foot-hills of the north and the south bank of 
the mighty river. The Census of 1911 recorded, “The devastation 
caused by the Burmese in the early years of the nineteenth century 
threw back into jungles large tracks of cultivated areas, (Census of 
Assam, Part -1, Repots, 1912). Also in 1841, Robison narrated, “large 
tracks, once inhabited by a happy and handsome population, had been 
converted into extensive and unwholesome jungles and ceased not 
only to be the home of man but had become hostile to human life” 
(Descriptive History of Assam, 1841). 

6 Mrs. Surabala Pateer nee Doley, page - 3 
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Artifact - 3 


were the attraction of the local peasantries during the time. River- 
beaten and flood-affected people usually snatched their precarious 
crops before the waters sweep down. From the villages of upper 
Majuli and its vicinities Borghuli, Dighalgarah, Gezeragaon, 
Bakulguri, Lepong etc. have heard news that lots of famihes have 
been moving out of their villages to the Subansiri-Dhakuakhana 
Belt to try their luck and fortunes in those reforested virgin lands. 
Mrs. Surabala Pateer nee Doley, whose parents were also one of 
the beneficiaries of this so called ‘greenest invasion’, wrote in her 
memoirs, “They (her forefathers) were told that after Burma’s large 
scale army assaults — killing mi lli ons of Assamese population, the 
forestlands at the Subansiri basin became aplenty; so they had 


7 Mrs. Surabala Pateer - Ibid, page - 2 
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shifted their residential base there from Bakulguri gaon in the 
Kherkata valley”^. 

At the sideline of Burmese atrocious attacked and ruled over 
Assam for two years, many Para-pohtical stories based on fear and 
suffering were told by the people which were not recorded in the 
history. One such story is the story of teenage damsel named Yakai 
from Echerakata Gaon. 


Artifact - 4 
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The Tale of Yaka-mirem 

The only daughter of Lingkeng of Echerakata Gaon, named 
Yakami (born 1808 AD), alias Yaka as she was usually called, 
turned out to be a historical persona-grata, consequence upon the 
Burmese two consecutive invasions of Assam during 1817 to 1822 
AD, and their tyrannous mle over the country till 1826. Even today, 
the story of her life and labor in the backdrop of foreign dominance 
over the country during the time is being told in the narrative 
contour of mystery, mythology, metaphor and speculative 
hyperbole. Thus, it is said, after the capture of Majuli and the 
Kherkata valley, the victorious Burmese army caught numbers of 
young men and teenage girls from the locahty and taken back to 
their country with various intentions, particularly for employing them 
as manual labors in the agricultural fields and also as domestic 
servant in needy households. Yakami, who then just attained 
adolescent, was also trapped in to their nets. She was picked up 



Artifact - 5 
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from her village and taken away to the capital city of the country 
and sold her there as domestic servant to an undeserving person. In 
the job, she badly experienced maximum cruelty, beyond one’s 
imagination, perpetrated by the lady of the house for her being a 
bonded slave. 

But, in a rare opportunity, she courageously slipped out from 
the house mutely in a stilly dark night and walked back fast, day and 
night almost a month, crossing rapid rivers and climbing stiff 



Artifact - 6 

mountains, taking a dangerous thoroughfare covered with hills and 
vales, forest and foliage infected by man-eater predators, 
poisonous snakes, leeches and termites, all the ways from the far- 
off country to Kherkata valley. They say, she found a feather of 
lehtok bird as providential possession which, it was believed, 
could shield a person from all kinds of imminent dangers. The 
lehtok is actually an imaginary non-existent bird, who avoids facing 
the sinful sight of the world and hence it flies upside down facing to 
the sky. 

Later, Yakami entered into her matrimonial alliance with a 
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God-sent prospective from Belong village of Doley family and the 
couple set up their establishment at the foothill of the Himalayan 
ranges nearly fifty miles away from the present Passighat town. 
They grew strength to strength with material richness - acquired 
enormous land and livestock, family and fortune, luck and labors. 
Their economic foundation was so painstakingly laid on sohd rock 
that none of the natural phenomena like gusty storm of westerly 
winds or the perennial flood could shake the estabhshment in any 
manner. Though providential, yet taking this aspect in physical term, 
even today, the mral households beseech to the westerly whirlwind 
that pulls houses down, directing it to go to the affluent-couple of 
Murkong Selek instead of targeting poor peoples who lived in 
dilapidated huts. They cry out and invoked, “Tolo, tolo, tolope; 
Mirem-Mine kotope. ” Their estate-territory was called Murkong 



Artifact - 7 
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Artifact - 8 


Selek, or the ‘Garden of Prosperity’. And the name goes even 
today. But lo! Prosperity of the terrain steadily decayed once the 
British took over the country into their administration in 1826 ADl 
Yakami was initially fallen to the enemy as civilian Prisoners 
of War. Then she was disposed to the public as domestic 
servant. Working anywhere for a living is natural, but not in the 
enemy’s country. Her indomitable nationalistic force drove her 
mind to seek for an escape route and courageously took an 
untraceable journey along the forest destiny infected with fierce 
animal predators. Later, her home at Murkong Selek she turned 
to be an Economic wizard. Because of her clever investment 
policy in real-estates and live-stocks she rode on the wave of 
economic boon and had very soon been accredited with the title 

8 Peter Pegu ; Genealogy of Tahto Lingkeng, Mishing Society of 
Mumbai, 2016, p - 30 & 37 
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of Yaka-Mirem, the rich lady of the community. It was believed 
that Sirki-Nahne, Ane-Epom or the Archangel, blessed her and 
had canonized her with spiritual enrichments. The spiritual 
transcendence of Yaka-Mine remains the living testimony of 
miracles. Her name could works miracle. Even today, the 
invocation of the divine entreaty that seeks her intercession, such 
as “7b/o tolo tolope Mirem-Mine kotope” accomplishes miracle 
by diverting the gusty wind from its evil acts of destmction. 
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Chapter - VII 


ECONOMICS IN THE 
PREHISTORY SCENARIO 

From Early Time To 1200 AD 

The Stone Age Economy 

The theory of human evolution, as described by the prominent 
anthropologists, is told without variations. An ancestor of modem 
humans arose in Africa and migrated west towards Europe and 
east towards China and India about 500,000 years ago. Those that 
went west evolved into Neanderthals while those that migrated 
east formed Denisovans. The social scientists and anthropologists 
have traced many evidences to prove that man has lived on this 
planet for more than a mi llion years but how man first appeared 
remains undetermined even today. The Chinese paleontologist Pei 
(1921) had found a specimen, which was subsequently known as 
Peking-man. The specimen of Peking-man excavated from the 
archeological site of Yuanmou and Lantian in China gives an 
unfailing testimony of human habitation in the regions more than a 
million years ago that were called Homo erectus. G. Elliot Smith 
estimated that the Peking-Man had hved as early as 500000 years 
ego. Prom the specimen, it was presumed that the ancestor of man 
had conceivably hved on ground and hid among rocks instead of 

1 Swain, James Edgar - A History of World Civilization, Eurasia 
Publishing House New Delhi, 1980, p - 26 
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seeking a home and protection in trees. However, use of fire and 
stone as tools by the Peking man was traced'. Java Ape-man 
found by a Dutch army surgeon in 1894 was said to have lived 
more than 474000 years ago, the period of which is called 
Pleistocene Geological Age. Similarly, paleontologists and 
archeologists estimated that Heidelberg-Man (German) lived 
300000 years ago, Piltdawn-Man (England) 125000 years ago, 
Neanderthal-Man (Prance) 100000 years ago and Cro-magnon 
Man (Prance) about 35,000 years ago^. 

The far and prehterate age is conveniently divided into three 
broad periods: Early Stone Age or Eolithic, much before 300000 
years ago. Old Stone Age or Paleolithic, between 15000 to 
300000 years ago and New Stone Age or Neolithic, which began 
in 15000 years ago and ended 2000 years ago. There is scant 
evidence about Eolithic period. In such dark status of living 
environment, the economic condition of the early man is obviously 
a matter of broad speculation. The scientists on the whole believe 
that during this period man did not make any utihty implements but 
availed the benefit of bountiful resources of the nature for 
consumption as well as for defense and also for other purposes. 
Por example, leafs, berry and fruits from the trees were their 
readily available food. Stones of any shape were deployed for 
pounding, breaking and cracking hard nuts and also stones as 
missile for self defense. Mountain caves were their living huts. 
During the Old Stone Age, man’s food-economy had however 
farther advanced to eating flesh of living animals from erstwhile 
plucking leafs and berries. Thus hunting of animals became the chief 
means of survival for man. They hved in caves, used fire, and ki ll ed 
beasts for food. Even the evidence of animal skin as clothing was 
found. To kiU fleeing animals they made cmde stone axes and later 
developed into pointed spears, awls, knives and harpoons^ StiU in 


2 Swain, James Edgar, 1980 — Ibid, p - 28 

3 Swain, James Edgar, 1980, Ibid - p. 30 
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the latter part of the Paleohthic Age, tools were made out of bones 
and horns. Art was developed in cave paintings and sculpture. The 
evidence of imitative arts, albeit naturally crude, reveals the 
advancement of market culture during the Old Stone Age. As man 
learnt to make implements, used for hunting, cutting and dressing of 
animal carcasses, fashioned clothing from animal tans, economic 
activity emerged and steadily progressed. 

Neohthic man profited through experience of earher economy 
and added new ideas. Invention of bow and arrow made the hunting 
easier. Besides having animal skin as clothing, man produced thread 
out of wool and flax from animal hairs. Art of weaving cloth was first 
developed in the latter part of the Old Stone Age"^. Houses were 
constmcted on long wooden platforms supported by piles to afford 
protection from enemies and wild an im als. During this period man 
initiated agricultural economy. Idea of cultivating food grains and 
storing thereof had first come into man’s mind^. Before this time the 
man lived only on an im al flesh, fmits and wild vegetables. He has 
now had broader view of bringing seeds or saphngs from the forest 
and grew them in his home-stead. Not only the cultivation of seasonal 
produces of the forest man fostered but also domestication of 
beasts of the jungle hke dog, cow, sheep, ass, pig, camel and fouls 
etc. took place during this period. Transformation from the life of 
nomad to that of a farmer is one of the most significant events in the 
whole history of man. However, while man continued to hunt animal 
in the forest for his food and fight with enemies, the women had 
engaged themselves in the farming activities, such as hoeing, 
weeding, reaping etc. The women cleansed the forest and planted 
corns, beans, melons and squashes®. Houses were made of wood 
and bark. Some of their dwellings were over 100 feet long and 
provided home for 100 persons and more^. 

4 Swain, James Edgar 1980, Ibid - p. 31 

5 Swain, James Edgar 1980, Ibid - p. 32 

6 Swain, James Edgar 1980, Ibid - p. 32 

7 Swain, James Edgar 1980, Ibid - p. 32 
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Miri Economy Prior to Great-Wall 

By now it has become well established fact that the Mishing 
people did migrate from an upland country in northern China 
bordering Mongol, who steadily moved down southward through 
upper Hwang-Ho basin in the past, the period of which is yet to be 
ascertained^ Climatically northern part of China was aggressively 
cold with icy temperature, particularly in the rugged mountain 
peaks. On the other hand, in the upland plateaus, the soil was an 
accumulation of wind-borne dust, called loess. There was no 
forest to clear for agriculture. Rainfall was scanty to grow 
agricultural inputs but when it rains, tremendous amount of erosion 
takes place. The Miris, at one point of time, were dwelling in the 
broad upland plateaus of the northern region. Their shifting from 
upland plateaus to mountain peaks could probably be attributed 
three reasons: (1) Inhabitable and inclement topological features of 
the highland plateaus and (2) Intermittent Mongohan attack on the 
Chinese border and human miseries after the wars. (3) The ancient 
and mediaeval history of China is replete with several instances that 
there were continuous forcible attempts by the ruhng dynasties of 
the land at different regional centers at different period of times to 
sinicise the bewildering and stateless ethnics to incorporate them 
into nation states; which they found was against their wild ideology 
and innate independence. The people who wanted to escape from 
such tyrannical state system used the mountains as a refuge. They 
fled to the upland terrains for seeking peaceful habitation under the 
protection of the mgged mountain and in natural hideouts. 

China was well protected by its natural boundaries. Broad 
desert wastes and mountains made formidable barriers. Northern 
border which suffered from Mongolian marauders was however 
not so well cosseted, therefore a Chinese emperor namely Tsi Shih 
Hwang built a great wall during his reign (246 - 210 B.C.) to keep 

8 Pegu, Dr. Nomal Chandra, Mishing Sakalar Itibritta Aru Sanskriti, 
Dibrugarh, 2000, p - 39 
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out the Mongolian invaders. So there was limited scope for 
migrating in or out from Chinese mainland, except however, a 
few specific routes. One such outlet was through the Gobi desert 
and the Kalgan gap towards Siberia plateau. Another gate was 
along the Wei Ho valley which is a tributary of the Hwang Ho 
over the edge of the Tibetan plateau and the Mongolian desert. 
Later this pass was known as Jade Gate because jade was 
transported into China through this route. It is believed that the 
Miri migration took place through the second exit route. Their 
migration started much before the constmction of the Great Wall, 
sometimes in 300 B.C. It can therefore safely be argued that 
during the rein of the Mythological Rulers in China (3000 to 
1766 B.C.), and in Shang dynasty (1766 to 1122 B.C.) as well 
as in Chau (Zhou) dynasty (1122 to 225 B.C.), the Miris were in 
the northern China as one of the little-known clans of the 
numerous divisions of Chinese races. Socially, Miris were part of 
the Chinese culture in their customs and religion. They 
worshipped many different gods - weather gods (Pedong- 
Nahne) and sky gods (Donyi-Polo). They also beheved that their 
ancestors - parents and grandparents - became like gods when 
they died and that their ancestors wanted to be worshipped too 
like gods. Each family worshipped its own ancestor. Naturally 
Miris were also part of the Chinese economy during that period. 

A great part of the accounts relating to the mythological 
rulers was not much dependable, many of them were fabulous 
stories and some were fictional, but these stories play an 
important part in the socio-economic history of China. According 
to legend, Fu Hsi ruled the country roughly in 2852 B.C. who 
introduced marriage as sacrament, defined legal and spiritual 
aspects of nuptial togetherness. During his time the wild animals 
were domesticated, silk-worms were reared for extracting yam 
from their cocoons, even the hieroglyphics were designed for 
writing purpose. His successor, Shen introduced agriculture, 
commerce and science of medicine. 
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Written history of China can be traced from the inscription of 
oracle bones as early as the Shang dynasty. The oracle bones were 
the pieces of bones or shells of animals usually from ox scapula or 
turtle plastron which were inscribed with divination. The Shang 
dynasty’s foothold and seat of power were situated in the Hwang 
Ho valley. The Chinese historians claim that a high civilization was 
developed during the period when the Shang dynasty ruled the 
country. Shang dynasty was superseded by another clan who were 
known by their family name as Chau. Although the subsequent king 
inherited the throne by genealogical and sequential order, the kings 
were considered as the appointees of the Heaven. They were kings 
as well as clergymen, ambassador of God, endowment with 
priesthood and administrators over the people on earth. The Chau 
dynasty was more prominent in cultural arenas rather than 
economic innovations. Kings were the emissaries of God but their 
handling of public relations was down to earth. At the time of 
prosperity, the king feasted with the general pubhc in ceremonious 
gathering and on the other hand, at the unfortunate occurrence like 
famine etc. he observed austerity with the effected populations. 

Flood and drought were the natural elements that played 
great part in the economic wellbeing or destruction of the people 
of the country. The process of supplying water to the dry area for 
cultivation of food-grains by means of digging cannel was 
developed very early in China. Irrigation was a boon to 
agriculture, for which the Chinese showed great aptitude. Millet, 
cereal, rice, wheat were the main staple foods and their product 
during the period. 

Houses were made of wood and bamboo and constmcted on 
raised platform, use of brick and stone was introduced much later. 
Ceramic and glass were produced as early as 200 B.C. Tradition 
of rearing silk-worm for yam production was started much before 
the Chau mle. Silk, salt, iron were the earhest commodity for trade. 
Pig, sheep, chicken and gees were the main domestic animals; the 
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meat of which was used for human consumption and also for 
religious offerings. The fact that during the Hia dynasty, (2207 - 
1766 B. C.), another mythological mlers, the punishment of crime 
was commuted with metal gives sufficient evidence of the 
manufacture of metal at that time.^ Manufactured goods of the 
lower valley were exchanged for raw materials of the upper valley 
and the highland.'” The Miris were not involved in the 
manufacturing firms but they probably did so in the supply of raw 
materials, as was found among the highland sojourners. 

Exchange of trade with the upland dwellers was mostly done in 
bartering process. However, the economic historians hold that 
monetary economy was developed in China as early as 5* century 
B. C. Further they found that not only money was known and used 
at least 23 centuries B.C. but that even at this remote period 
representative and probably numerical system of money were 
employed." On security and secrecy of manufacturing of new 
coins, changing one medium to another, a story had gained 
currency during the rein of Han (2119 B.C.), who was also a 
mythological rulers: ‘A prince caused money to be made of 
stamped earth united with a strong glue, and taking it into his head 
to put down copper money, he gathered as much as he could, 
buried it very deep in the earth, and ki ll ed the workers that were 
employed about it, that none might know where it was hidden."^ 
Evidence of money lending and banking practice during the period 
were also traced. In fact, at the time of Chau dynasty, a metal 
medium of exchange gained popularity and thereby the barter 
system of exchange was abolished in 221 B.C.'^ 

9 Monseigneur Hager, cited in Forbes, p - 58 

10 Swain, James Edgar - History of World Civilization, 1980,p-219 

11 Del Mar, Alexander - A History of Money in Ancient Countries, George 
Bell & Sons, York Street, 1885, Chapter - II, China, p - 22 

12 Du Halde - History of China, 1736 

13 Swain, James Edgar - History of the World Civilization, 1980, p - 219 
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Dark Era in the Miri Economic History 


The period from 300 B.C. to 1200 A.D., for one thousand 
and five hundred years, would go down as dark era in the 
economic history of the Mishing people. In those silent years of the 
Miri History, there were not much of economic activities that worth 
recording, in modem sense of the term; nothing was there to write. 
Although there was no evidence of production processes for 
consumables of any kind yet the man was fully engaged with the 
basic activities of gathering and collection of their daily needs, lik e 
plucking fruits and berries from trees in the forest, fetching water 
from chasm, then subsequently killin g wild animal for its flesh etc. A 
yam category of creeping vegetation that bore fmits as well as roots 
with tuberous substance, broadly called A//, was found abundant in 
the tropical forest. Alls were of two types: one category bore 
edible fmits called usa and other ulak, a non-edible variety. These 
were perhaps the early discoveries of the forest products that the 
primitive Miris found suitable for domestic consumption during 
non-agrarian era in the distant past. Emit of usa was collected in 
large numbers from forest and then boiled or parched in charcoal 
fire to make the stuff cooked and tasty. Only implement for boiling 
food was with solid bamboo tube, called etung, of raw and green, 
having one side open and other side closed with jointed knot. 
Subsequently, they identified mahyong and geys, a kind of 
creeping plants in the tropical jungles which produced long and 
massive roots or yams, grew underground, and proved suitable for 
human consumption. 

Their economic history during this long period is shrouded with 
mystic encounters, scratchy and scanty documents of tmth and half 
tmth events. Even their clan lineage with prehistoric races is still 
under scmtiny, of which one could speculate their economic fives 
based on ethnic identity. Some scholars try to connect the Miris 
with Kiratas, Mlechchas, and Cinas, which have sporadic 
references in the great epic of the Mahabharata. Kiratas were a 
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wondering folk living with the meat of hunted animals as staple food, 
whereas the Mlechchas were a martial race. There was no 
evidence of Kiratas having farm land of their own; the latter might 
have been associated with military services in the royal court. If 
cinas alias Miris took part in the Mahabharata War, they might 
have been in the country much before the times we referred here. It 
needs further research and sharp investigation, which is outside the 
scope of the present study. 

Though the time of the war has not so far been precisely 
determined yet the sequence of events was first recorded in written 
form which was eventually called the Mahabharata by a rugged 
sage called Vyasa, not later than six century B.C. However, some 
contemporary authors like Dr. M. Wintemitz, a reputed professor 
of Indology and Ethnology at the German University of Prague 
(Czechoslovakia), unmindfully puts the period at a latter date with 
the argument that there was no foolproof testimony of the epic 
Mahabharata being written before the 4* century B.C.'"^ This was 
perhaps due to dominant role played by Buddhism in the country 
during that time, and the concept of Hinduism was stiU at the low 
web. Later on, Wintemitz had agreeably reviewed his stand and 
subsequently added, “If an epic Mahabharata already existed 
between the 6* and 4* century B.C., then it was but httle known in 
the native land of Buddhism.”'^ Alterations and additions of the text 
of the Mahabharata were carried out in the later centuries. For the 
Miris, other historians tell us, those were the periods of wanders 
moving one place to another and in the process they crossed the 
Himalayas through different routes from the northern plateaus to 
the southern foot-hi ll s and believed to be connected with the Great 
War as ‘cina’ army. 

Although there are numerous mentions of mlechchas, kiratas or 

14 Wintemitz, M - A History of Indian Literature, Vol. -1, Translated into 
English from the original German text by Mrs. S. Kelkar and published 
by the University of Calcutta, 1927 

15 Wintemitz, M - Ibid, p - 474 
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cina in the two epics and other sacred books as a part of the ancient 
population of India, sojourning in the mountain countries of the 
Himalayan foot-hills, no mention is found anywhere that they came 
under the direct administrative control of any kingdom of the time. 
Probably the entire region was not much of administrative control or 
loosely administered by the neighboring kings, which co nfir ms the 
fact that they abide by a local self-governing system setup in the form 
of village council or dohlung kebang. But they attained no total 
pohtical sovereignty from the main land kingdoms. The king could 
command their services any moment, whenever situation arisen. 
Perhaps, under this administrative compulsion, the king Bhagadatta of 
Pragjyotishpur kingdom could draw many armies from cina and 
mlechcha populations of the eastern mountainous countries for the 
battle of Kurukshetra, who took Kaurava’s side against Pandava, as 
is mentioned in the great epic of Mahabharata. 

However, these assumptions remain largely fluid. Firstly, we do 
not find convincing economic reasons why they had migrated to 
south-central Asia disturbing their well-settled economic life in 
northern China? This is a similar type of question people often 
asked about the departure of inhabitants from Indus valleys, who 
had their strong estabhshments and enjoyed a great civilization in 
the ancient India as was discovered in Harappa and Mahenjodaro 
excavations, which were dug-up by British and Indian 
archaeologists in 1922. In the same manner, once upon a time, the 
Aryans, who interpreted the concept of Hinduism, had entered 
India from a foreign country. These waves of invaders, probably 
only distantly related to one another, were part of the great 
migrations of Indo-European speaking peoples who exploded out 
of central Asia into Europe as far as Ireland or Eire (cognate with 
the word Aryan) and into Iran (also cognate with Aryan) and 
India.*'’ They possessed themselves of the soil and reduced the 
Sudras, or aboriginal inhabitants to serfdom; also they brought with 

16 Blackwell, Fritz - A Global Studies Handbook; India, ABC - CL 10 Inc., 
California, 2004, p -15 
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them the Sanskrit language. The Sudras, otherwise, had already 
attained to a high condition of civilization, so as to form large 
communities, to establish kingdoms, and, besides cultivating the 
soil, to carry on extensive commerce.'’ But the Sudras were 
reduced to menial class in the racial division. It was said that the 
Aryans did not come to the land with imperiahstic intention, unhke 
many of the subsequent foreign conquerors. 

There may be multiple reasons for human emigration to one 
place from different comers. In case of Indus valley civilization, 
Fritz Blackwell told, the civi liz ation declined perhaps due to internal 
disturbances or may be soil became saline or the Indus shifted its 
course or it may simply have exhausted itself.'* For mountainous 
and forest migrants tike the Miris, the reasons of migration may be 
attached to cholera having claimed its victim in the vicinity, famine 
caused the death and earthquake shook the very mountain.'® Other 
reasons, as have already been discussed in the foregoing 
paragraph, might be the scare of war situation. Prof. E. H. Parker 
found people migrating from war tom northern region of China 
scaring bloodshed. He recorded, “A feehng of duty to their people 
had decided to avoid bloodshed, and to migrate further towards 
Central China rather than go to war.”^" Still another agro-economic 
reason, probably in the later part, was their farming method of 
shifting ground from one place to another as per the soil condition, 
which is called Jhum cultivation. Jhum cultivation involved 
movement of farming space either by rotation, keeping fallow or 
cultivated periodically or by shifting from one place to another. The 
elaborate process of jhum cultivation in the pre-historic era by way 

17 Percival, Rev. Peter - The Land of the Veda, London, 1854, p - 31 

18 Blackwell, Fritz - A Global Studies Handbook; India, ABC - CL 10 Inc., 
California, 2004, p -14 

19 Younghusband, Sir Francis, KCSI, KCIE - Wonders of the Himalayas, 
London, 1924 

20 Parker, E. H. - China and Religion, John Murray, London, Eist Edition, 
1905, p-27 
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of ‘cleaning new ground which they cultivate for a year or two and 
moving elsewhere when the soil is exhausted’^' had compelled 
them to search for virgin pastures, disturbing domestic set-up 
followed by cultivation in the new ground. The reasons of Miri 
migration would initially be of the third kind and afterwards of any 
one or more or all the factors mentioned above. 

Thus, their economy had basically suffered badly during those 
years on account of their escapist attitude from war realities. 
Seeking protection in the hiUs and forests to avoid cmelties of wars, 
particularly threatened by Mongolian expansionist, pull the 
development wheel backward. They sought protection in the caves 
of stones and cleft of rocks abounding in the virtually uninhabited 
tracts of frozen land, preserved by icy temperature and untouched 
for mi ll ennia. And as a result, they remained in the mountain with 
nomadic dwelling pattern. 

That the migration of the Miris from the north to the south must 
had began in the early part of ten thousand years before the 
Christian era,’’ as one of the sources widely put it, would perhaps 
be a tall claim. No information about them from any of the 
dependable sources, and then assume their pattern of existence 
only on the basis of what is known of the latter conditions. 
However, it could fairly be estimated, supported by certain 
convincing reasons and evidences that they were sojourning in the 
cozy mountainous ranges of erstwhile Miri Hi11 s and Abor Hi 11 s of 
the present Amnachal Pradesh, if not in the Assam valley, probably 
from the beginning of the Christian era. It took them a time horizon 
of three hundred years to cross Chinese border through its mgged 
terrains of sylvan mountains and vast river valleys en-route Tibet for 
some and Burma for others. Across the Khamti Hi lls is the Dihong 
River, through whose valleys and gorges, in the cool season, 

21 William, Robinson - The Miris in “A Descriptive Account of Assam”, 
1841, p-356 

22 Medok, Bagadhar - The Mishings - their land and history, 1997, p - 6 
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people from northern Burma and the border of China moved 
further to the highland slops. By the same route, early in the 
thirteenth century, came the Ahoms, who ruled Assam for nearly six 
hundred years. Thus, it can be broadly drawn conclusion that the 
Miris had setup their dwellings in the hill countries of Abor and 
Miriland of the northern Assam just before the beginning of the 
Christian era, precisely in 200 years before Christ. 

The Miri country had spread between Abor H il ls on the east 
and Dafla Hills to the west, between 92-45E to 94-OOE degree 
longitude and 27-45N to 28-50N degree latitude. Mishings were 
the original sojourners of this hill country, who steadily moved 
further east in due course of time. It is said, a section of the Miris in 
course of their migration settled in the highland especially in the 
Subansiri and the Kamala river basin of the Miri-Hills.^^ Clearly, 
these migrant was hving in a period of land abundance in their new 
abode. There were ample sloped and uneven grounds surrounding 
the highland country with bountiful gift of small rivers and torrents 
down the elevation covered with loose stones crisscrossing the 
mountains. The scenery was bold, the hills on either side of the 
river being very steep but of no great height, the hills presenting a 
very pleasing look and varied surface and being only clothed with 
green herbage and tree jungle towards their base. The extreme 
summits of the loftiest were naked and mgged. The steep ascend of 
the hi 11s was of considerable height, its extreme apex was accessible 
but with difficulty. We know from other evidences, tike the records 
of early Buddhist travelers and the rare classics of Pali and 
Sanskrit hteratures that the entire hilly tracts of the sub-Himalayan 
region, far deep towards north, bordering Assam were covered 
only with heavy tree forest. Human habitation was traced only after 
the Miris settled there during second century before Christian era. 

23 Baruah, Phatik Chandra - Cultural Tradition and Customary Laws of 
the Mishings of Assam, Spectrum Publications, Pan Bazaar, Guwahati, 
2010, p-47 
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However, there was strong speculation, as Col. Shakespeare noted, 
‘once there was a bold, thriving and almost civilized race dweUing 
in large cities along the outer ranges of hiUs which now inhabited by 
wild Abors and Mishmis. But who these were and where their 
different boundaries lie, no definite knowledge; nor are any 
knowledge forthcoming as to when they settled in the hills’ 

At times agricultural cultivation was not man’s sole occupation; 
he survived basically with flesh, fish, foul and other forest products 
- hunting and gathering. Miris were of no exception. Each hunter 
had a bow and quiver made of split bamboo; some of the arrows 
being poisoned. Amongst many beasts, the wild buffalo was the 
animal they most especially hunt.^^ They wound him with a 
poisoned arrow, and follow his tract, until they find him either dead 
or dying. Elephant, wild buffalo, boar, deer, monkey and yak were 
found abundant in the hills as well as in the valleys, of which the 
yaks at latter times found favor for domestication. Amongst the 
predatory animals bear, tiger, leopard, jackals, hyena and wildcat 
were common in the forest. Breed of cow was not found as jungle 
animal in the past; as such cow was neither a hunted beast nor a 
pet animal in the Himalayan Mountains; whereas it was a domestic 
animal in the plains. During pre-agrarian period, the nomadic 
sojourners of the entire region were beheved to be omnivorous. But 
for obvious reason, meat of cows was remained untested and 
inconsumable for them. Even after domestication of cow at a later 
date in the hills, the Miris had continued avoiding beef from their 
diet. Mr. Eatham in his Ethnology of India noted, in the matter of 
food, they (Miris) were weU-nigh omnivorous; but expressed horror 
for those who eat beef.^® Birds and animals were the prey of the 
primitive generations and their meat became the favorite food. 

24 Shakespeare, Col. L. W. - History of Upper Assam, Upper Burma and 
North Eastern Frontier, Macmillan & Co, London, 1914, p - 110 

25 Latham, R. G. - Ethnology of India, London, 1859, p - 62 

26 Latham, R. G. - Ibid, Also see E. Stack’s On Miris, Daflas and Abors, 
Census of India, Assam, 1881 
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Early generations had lived with forest eeonomy. Man exploited 
flora and fauna of the land greedily and mereilessly almost to the 
point of extinction from the region. Live tiger and leopard fled to 
some other destinations for their safety survival. By eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, four-footed forest animals were steadily 
reduced to the category of endangered species. Griffith^’ noted in 
his visit to Mishmi hills, ‘I observed no wild quadrupeds except 
monkeys and an occasional squirrel; no tiger exist, but bears 
represented as tolerably numerous. The number of birds which I 
succeeded in procuring barely amounted to rare species,’ but 
cocks, waterfowls, geese, sarus cranes, darters, hombills, eagles, 
lesser adjutants, black-necked cranes, variety of flycatchers, 
Blyth’s dragoman and goats were plentiful. Shihabuddin Talish 
told, ‘The musk deer and the elephant are found in the hills 
inhabited by the Miri-Mishmis which he in the east of Assam on the 
Uttarcul side at a distance of eleven days journey from Gargaon.’^^ 
Like other portion of the sub-Himalayan ranges, this area too 
was nevertheless marked with very extensive herbage, lofty forests, 
rich in valuable trees yielding thick woods and logs, medicinal 
vegetations, herbs and shrubs. The families that had the most 
numerous representatives with their botanical names were: 
compositae, urticeae, balsamineae, cyathandiaceae, acanthaceae, 
gramineae, fhices, ranunculaceae including that valuable dmg the 
Mishmi-tita, and fumareaceae, violaciae, camelliaceae, 
hamamehdiae including the bucklandia andsedgwickia, gentianeae, 
vacciniaceae, campanulaceae, thymaleae, juglandeae, cupuliferae 
etc. However, tea plant was not found in the immediate locality.® 
The Miri- Hi11 s country and her neighboring lands were found 
resourceful in mineral ores down under the rocks and treasures of 

27 Griffith, WilUam - A visit to the Mishmi HiUs in Assam, JASB, Calcutta, 
1837, Vol.-6, Part-I 

28 Sarkar, Jadunath - Assam and Ahom in 1660, JBORS, December 1915, 
p-179 

29 Griffith,William— Ibid 
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precious stones over the riverbed as well as on the pinnacle of the 
sylvan mountains. Dr. J. McClelland,^® an early investigator, 
collected geological specimens from the Abor Hi11 s, neighboring to 
the Miri country of sub-Himalayan Mountains precisely in the 
vicinity of the 95-00° E degree longitude and about 28-15° N 
degree latitude lying between the confluence of the Dihong and 
Dibang rivers. Stone samples were said to have been collected at 
an altitude of 1500 feet on the first range of acchvities facing the 
valley and also from the beds of streams at the foot of the 
mountains. Lrom the specimens, heavy presences of valuable clay- 
stones with varied colors were discovered. The stones contained 
crystals of feldspar, versatile quartz with small vesicles from which 
feldspar could be removed, compact nature of bluish and blackish 
time-stones, porphyry breccias consisting of angular fragments of 
matrices. The report of the initial investigation revealed that a large 
deposit of magnesium limestone, sand stone, quartz rock, 
calcareous grit stone, crystals of garnet and mica were traced. 

Village Structure 

Although the Miris had independent territory of their own in 
the broad mountain confined yet the country had never come under 
any dynastic ruler any time. The territory was consisting of 
numerous small villages, perched on rocky ground and nestled in 
the lap of mountain acclivity at the pinnacle of a stiff hill-top, each of 
them an independent idyll anchored among the hills. The placid 
hamlets - a cluster of roughly 8 to 10 homes erected in disarrayed 
manner were mostly located across the speeding brook of the 
mountains. In a sense, a village was merely a dwelling place of the 
peoples of only two different exogenous clans having their own 
endogamous relations, traditionally admitting matrimonial alliance 
between those two sects. Marriages outside the village and beyond 

30 McClelland, Dr. J - Distinct Series of Geological Specimens from the 
Abor Hills, JASB, Vol. - 6, Part - 1, August 1837, p - 661 
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the designated clan were rare; in other words, a boy from Pegu 
clan, for instance, would marry only a girl from their Doley 
counterpart and vice versa. The villages were also identified 
accordingly and the places too were named in that manner as 
Leying-Parak, Dangga-Noroh, Natung-Pogag, Talu-Taduk, 
Lohying-Sahyang, Mih-Kardong, Pahdi-Pahyeng, Tayung-Taye, 
Pegu-Doley etc. There was no evidence of labeling themselves with 
a common or generic term as Adi or Mishing^'. Houses were 
stilted, usually built with wooden posts, beams and tmss, but with 
bamboo roofing, waUing and flooring, having thatched top. A house 
was put up on even ground with raised platform over supporting 
forks. Slanted roof was covered either with palm leafs (takou) or 
with thatches. The joining points of the constmction were tied with 
cane cords; no metallic nail or iron rod were used. Most villages 
were situated near streams. Usually, dwelhng hamlets were never 
repaired; when need arises, a new one was built. 

In the sixth century A.D., according to customary estimate, 
there were about eighty five villages in the entire country of Miri 
Hills with a total population of little over seven thousand souls, 
accounting for about ninety persons in a village. The villages were 
sparsely inhabited, dotted around the lower slopes of foothills, or 
over the mountain saddles, or down the lee-side valley of two 
standing hiUs or on a prostrated low-lying plateau set-in with one 
or two mshing streams or flowing rivulets across floating ridges. 
Water was obviously important to the civilization for all 
generations in those days. One village was separated from 
another by the eminence of steep stony terrains, or often by the 
presence of a speedy brook. The distance between two villages 
could be assessed depending upon the area covered by the hills 
and mountains that stood apart between the villages, but it was 
normally at considerable distance. Intra-community 

31 Lego, Dr. N - History of the Mishings of Arunachal Pradesh and 
Assam, Itanagar, 2005, p - (ii) 
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communication by foot from one village to another was therefore 
turned out to be laborious job. That might have been the reason 
why inter-village organization in greater scale within the 
community was seldom existed. The people chng to their archaic 
ways of life with passion and fervor. But each village rested 
within the administrative control of the village council. The 
customary local government was essentially democratic. There 
was a regular council and chamber where all village matters were 
decided in it. The council had several recognized spokesperson 
or councilors or selected members (migang) who could lay 
down the law on the point at issue and whose claim lie in abihty 
to recapitulate their clan history. The recapitulation of racial 
chronology was a feature of every council and it would be done 
some days before the point at issue was touched upon.^^ The 
governing rules, customary laws and code of conduct etc. were 
defined within the domains of the village council called dohlung 
kebang. The commandments, mandatory, statutory instructions, 
ordinances and constitution framed by the dohlung kebang had 
been found identical for all the villages despite huge geographical 
variances. The Chief Councilor of the Kebang was known as 
Gam. Local disputes usually erupted from settlement of marriage 
between two clans in the village, sharing or exchange of servants 
etc. were brought to the deliberation of the village court or 
kebang for amicable settlement. Inter-village squabbles were 
contested in the village court in the presence of two Gams of the 
respective villages. People strictly abided by the verdicts of the 
Gam. Characteristically, the Miris were independent, non¬ 
interference and peace-loving. ‘The Miris were a peaceably 
disposed people’ - in one place Dalton wrote.^^ There were not 
much of inter-community disputes witnessed by the tribes. This 

32 Gumming, R.C.R. - The Abors, Census of India, 1921 Vol. - III, Assam, 
Appendix, p - xiii 

33 Dalton, E.T. - On the Miris and Abors of Assam, JASB, 1845, Vol. XIV 
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was perhaps possible on account of protected geographical 
locations of the villages. Mr. Gumming specifically noted this fact 
in his reports, ‘very little tribal fighting had occurred among those 
tribes, their motto being that the tongue is mightier than sword’.^^^ 
There were narrow paths for occasionally meeting people 
from one village to another within their native boundary, which 
were characterized by excessively zigzag approaches through 
ascending and descending sequences across the mountains with 
trees having gawky branches, acorns and lobbed leaves which had 
had no local names. These walkway passages in the native 
boundary were seemingly well-maintained, by virtue of frequent 
accesses to these tracks; the overgrown reeds, weeds and jungles 
were dutifully removed even by the travelers, who eventually take 
the way. On the other hand, the cross-border passages had 
suffered from unconcerned skimp. That was of course, as per their 
reckoning, for good and security reasons. No attempt was ever 
made at cleaning them of any obstmction: indeed the native seemed 
to think that the more difficult the paths the better, a greater 
security being thus obtained from foreign invasion. In a village 
there would be ten to fifteen houses having no permanent land 
holding of their own. Even up to the turn of fifth century A.D. the 
land was a common property of the entire village community. No 
need was felt to own a stretch of green pasture over steadily high- 
rising mountains or of forest land at individual level. Lands were 
plenty but cultivations were numbered, as such there was no land 
regulatory body existed during the period. In an economy where 
land is available in unlimited quantities, the farmer has the option to 
establish his lots in a location where he expected to produce the 
largest output with the least effort. In their budding pursuance of 
luck and leisure, they used to shift their villages to the newer 
locations every now and then. 


34 Cumming, R.C.R. - Ibid 

35 Griffith, William —Ibid 
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Joint Family System 

Mishing houses were constructed over small boulders 
conveniently facing to the riverside or often disorderly. Except 
however the Gallongs, who stocked three generations of their 
progenies and often more - father, mother/mothers, children, 
grandchildren, grand-grandchildren - as the members of a family in 
single house,^® we find no trace of joint family system in the highland 
communities, particularly amongst Minyongs, Padams, Akas and 
Pasis etc. to worth the name. Average household size was hardly 
five to six members including siblings of a marital couple. Son made 
his own house side-by and agreeably he separated from the parents 
after he wedded to a suitable partner. Likewise the Gallongs, the 
Miris were however exceptional in some respects particularly when 
it deals with joint family system. In the past, Mishing families loved 
to hve together with aU the brothers, (sisters usually married away), 
in a single house even after they got married - till the death of their 
father and mother. Joint family system was the primordial legacy of 
the Miris. This legacy, they carried down to the Assam valleys. The 
Miris had the longest ever typical houses in the plains of Assam till 
recent times. The cultural asymmetry between Mishings and 
Gallongs in terms of joint family system traces the root of the former 
as early lineage of the latter, as some researchers claimed.^’ 
Conforming ethnic affiliation between Mishings and Gallongs in 
compare to Abors, Col. L.W. Shakespeare said, “Gallongs are 
more allied to the Mirris than to the Abors”. (History of Upper 
Assam, Upper Burma and Northeastern Erontier, McMillan & 

36 This fact was confirmed from the discussion the author had with Mrs. 
Yanu Linu Dabi, who was originally a Gallong damsel from Allong, and 
married to Mishing community with Rev. J. Doley of Telem in Dhemaji 
district. After the marriage she is popularly known as Mrs. Linu Doley. 

37 In a discussion, Bhava Kanta Doley of Dhemaji, who is long associated 
with collecting information on Doley genealogy from different oral 
sources, told us that the Gezera Doleys were originally Gallong tribe in 
their unknown past. 
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Co., St. Martin Street, London, 1914, p - 122) However, the 
structural pattern of the houses of the two ethnicities had contrasting 
features. Miri houses were recti li near with angular roof st if led apart 
downward, whereas the Gallongs have circular roof l ik e tortoise 
shell protection. To accommodate comfort and privacy of the 
married couples in the house, the bedroom comer of the floor area 
was squarely compartmentahzed with door-less partitions {sotum 
barey kane soyar). The couple had a fireplace (meram) 
independently at their side which was meant to be warming up of 
their children in the morning as well as in the night from cold of the 
freezing winters. No food was however cooked separately there 
in normal circumstances. A fireplace was also needed at the time 
of childbirth, particularly for postnatal treatment of the mother. 
The woman was given natural treatment with charcoal massage 
packed in green leafs (metsum) and organic food with chicken 
soup (obo yodnan jhal) boiled in medicinal herbs (marsang). 
Food was always cooked at the master kitchen located at the 
side of parents’ chamber. While all men and women engaged 
themselves in outdoor duties in the farming activities, one woman 
stayed back to prepare lunch of the day for the entire household. 
Such duty in the master hearth was alternated amongst the 
women by rotation as directed by their mother-in-law. Dalton 
found many such famihes in Mishing villages both hill s and valleys: 
“The Miris however have extensive family and number of married 
couples it includes, all occupy one house.”^^ Mortality rate was 
high in the mountain countries due to various diseases; infant 
fatality hit the worst on account of lack of childcare. 

Agriculture in the Hill Country 

Once Douglas Jerrod, the Enghsh playwright said, “Earth is so 
kind, that just tickle her with a hoe she laughs with a harvest.” Man 
learnt farming of food-plants initially through hoe and dig method. 


38 Dalton, E.T. - Ibid 
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He could see the generosity of the mother earth and her fruitful 
produce. Although a large part of the process of agricultural 
production was a natural one, yet some assistance from man was 
essential. That was how the practice of agriculture came into human 
being. Early man hved first with an im al flesh, then with fruits and 
berries, roots and leafs. Then the man discovered ‘nature’s laugh 
with harvest.’ Whole forest produces are obviously a natural one, 
but when man helps nature to do its work, it becomes agriculture. 
Earher to the hoe and dig practice, there was no agriculture output, 
it was all forest production. 

Their disconcerted hfe-style prior to first and second centuries 
B.C. reflected the pitiable economic condition in the villages. Eood 
for mere subsistence was the ultimate venture of hfe in a day and 
those were habitually procured from the bounty of nature and the 
profusion of forest products - fmits and berries, fish and flesh, even 
the tree leafs. Tender leafs of dermi, takuk, gurban, ombey, tazik, 
yohreed, reekom, dogling, ou-oying, pakkom, meeme-cotung, 
marsang, etc., were usually plucked and collected from the nearby 
forest for cooking with meat and sompa, nekung etc. with fish. In 
the early centuries, amongst Akas, Daflas, Abors, Miris and 
Mishmis, ‘the Miris were basically a laborious and highly 
industrious people’^® and in compare to them ‘the Daflas were less 
laborious cultivators than the Miris’‘^° but the Miris looked upon the 
Akas as their inferior in the scale of creation.^^' The introduction of 
local farming in the subsequent centuries broke the monotony of the 
conventional practices of hunting, fishing and other gathering 
activities from the forest. In its place, agriculture became the prime 
engagement of the people for their hvehhood. Nevertheless, hunting 
and fishing was not entirely withdrawn from the economy but was 
retained as infrequent adventures to be taken up occasionally and 


39 Robinson, William, The Miris in A Descriptive Account of Assam, 1841 

40 Stake, E - The Daflas, Census of India, Assam, 1881 

41 Dalton, E.T. - On the Miris and Abors of Assam, JASB, 1845, Vol. XIV 
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collectively, which again gave ways to create another model of 
socio-economic pursuit based on cooperative ventures and the 
distribution of meat of the carcass that fell day’s hunting to all 
household in the village, known as tarong ornamf'^ But their 
cultivation procedure remained utterly primordial for long, having 
hoe or digging stick as its only implements. The act of casually 
planting of sprouts that germinated from throwaway seeds or nuts 
of fleshy fmits in the homestead gave a new idea of bringing food 
grain within one’s easy reach. 

The evolution of agricultural method for procuring food items in 
the society is described in an exoteric fo lk lore: The tale relates to a 
venal affair between two socially proscribed endogamous 
teenagers, Karduk and Karpung, found indulging in incest 
relationship. When their illegitimate affairs with physical contacts 
came to light, the dohlung kebang, in hate and heat, ostracized 
them, socially sequestered from society, and forcefully exiled them 
to the forest. There was no bow and arrows with Karduk; they 
have to live with roots and barriers at the mercies of the forest 
products, aU the times through dig and pluck. But one day, Karduk 
suddenly saw a cotyledon of seed sprouted out of its eyes. He with 
any luck planted the saphng on the ground and soon the tree bore 
him enough fruits. In this manner the culture of farming activity took 
root in the society.'^^ From this story we may draw some probable 
conclusion that the culture of farming activity might have began 
within their economic life, not basically an imported idea. 
Transplantation of sapling from the dampened corner of the 
homestead to aslant terrace of the hiUy tract initiated a method of 
cultivation in new fashion. A primitive technique, involving clearance 
of forest land by deploying scythe and fire for implantation of seeds 
into the soil with the help of hoe (tungqid) or digging-stick was, 

42 Pameygam, Tarun Chandra - Mishing Samajat Samabai Pratha, 
Mishing Sanskritir Alekshya, p - 242 

43 Pegu, Dr. N. C. - Kingbadantit Mishing Nari, Doxiri - a Souvenir of 
All Guwahati Mishing Mahila Samiti, Guwahati, 2005, p - 14 
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after passage of time, routinely progressed into a popular farming 
method known as rotational slash and bum cultivation amongst the 
highland societies, including then Miri population. Instead of 
broadcasting for sowing, four or five seeds were placed together in 
a hole made with the help of a hoe or a pointed bamboo spike. 

The country had rocky terrains in unlimited quantity, free to use 
for agricultural activities. The cultivators had therefore willful options 
for choosing soil which appeared most fertile under the existing 
condition of knowledge and technique. They select a patch of 
forest land and cut the vegetation, of course, retaining useful trees 
and plant varieties, cultivating it for two to three years and then 
abandoning it for ten to twenty years to allow the natural forest to 
grow back and the soil to regain its fertility. The process of this 
farming technique was aptly called jhum cultivation or shifting 
cultivation or swidden cultivation. Jhuming was their conventional, 
time-honored and habitual method of farming. This practice was 
not only prevailed solely with Miris of the northern Assam including 
Aka, Dafia, Abor, Miri, Mishmi, Khamti, Singphou etc. but were 
also astoundingly seen amongst the hill-dwellers of the entire 
northeastern region. The Nagas, Khasis, Garos, Mizos and even 
the Tripura-tribes of the mountainous confine had the identical 
model of agro-economics. On Tripura tribes, Willi am Hunter told, 
under this form of agriculture as was practiced, each family belong 
to a jhumia village selected a hill-slop clothed in bamboo jungle 
for cultivation. The household then felled the jungle, cleared it and 
set fire to it when it was dry. Wood ash from the burnt debris was 
the only manure used in the jhum or shifting cultivation. After the 
first shower of the year, the whole family turned out and joined in 
sowing the jhum or the clearing. Seeds of cotton, paddy and 
c hih es were mixed together and dropped into holes made with the 
point of a dao or a hih-knife. Pumpkin, chive and other vegetables 
were also grown in the jhum. Paddy was reaped first, then the 
cotton was picked and finally, the chilies were gathered. The 
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jhumias grew rice, chilies, cucumbers and other vegetables on their 
jhum for their own consumption. From the cotton grown on the 
jhum, they wove at home the few clothes they needed."'^ 

Slash and bum method of cultivation called for soil fertility 
level and required favorable c lim atic conditions suiting to the chosen 
crops, besides the lateral position of the terrace. They had, of their 
own, thus developed a system of organic multiple cropping, which 
was well suited to the heavy rainfall areas of the hilly tract, in 
fulfillment with the other local conditions. Under the swidden 
cultivation, the ground was actually prepared for the cultivation of 
kharif crops or wet variety but it needs to be cleared much before 
the onset of rainy season. The clearing work therefore usually 
began around January, which involved slashing of second growth 
bamboo forest. Since old growth or primary forest was less 
extensively available and was more difficult to clear, those were 
cultivated less frequently. The slashed vegetation was allowed to 
dry on the hill slopes one or two months prior to burning in March. 
Slashed area was called parom, which covered a ground space of 
roughly 5000 square feet. Later, parom was taken as the unit of 
land measurement under cultivated area. By the time the first 
showers of rain in April touches red soil of the mountain, the seeds 
of the crops were laid on the soil. When the plant grew about 6 
inches tall, the weeds and heathers sprouting alongside were 
removed allowing crops to grow exclusively and healthy; they 
called it reegu-monam. This was done with the help of the iron 
hoe and spud, also called tungqid. 

From the beginning of Christian era till tenth century AD, the 
Mishing people were living in a period of land abundance. 
Abundance of forest land in the region allowed this process to 
continue for centuries but cultivated with lim ited varieties of crops. 
Mr. Cumming mentioned, ‘on the whole, land had been sufficient 

44 Hunter, Sir Willian Wilson - A Statistical Account of West Bengal Vol. - 
VI, D K Publishing House, New Delhi, 1973 (Reprint), p - 502 
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for jhuming, though it was scarce up the Dihong’Even in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, the available seeds of crops for cultivation were 
hardly found conventional crops other than mere yam variety. Yam 
category was perhaps drawing sole attention of the cultivators. At 
the progress of time, the trade relation with neighboring 
communities, for instance with Aka, Dafla and Abor etc., as well as 
with bordering countries particularly with Assam and Tibet was 
steadily progressed. Seeds pertaining to assortment of crops were 
exchanged. As fallout of this trading intercourse, sooner than later, 
more crops were introduced under jhum cultivation. By the end of 
tenth century, inter-cropping of one or more paddy variety, like 
manjeet, millet, rice etc., with many other crops such as 
vegetables, maze, chilies, gourds, cotton, arum, sweet-potato, 
muster were carried out. 

Once the land became inadequate for further crop production, 
it was left to be reclaimed by natural vegetation. Then the same 
activities were shifted to another patch of land nearby. The duration 
of the fallow period was influenced by the ease of clearing the 
vegetation and soil fertility level following the slash-and-bum 
operations. The burning of slash returns nutrients to the soil through 
ash and kills microbes allowing relatively high yields. Yields 
declined as the soil was depleted through one year of cropping and 
cultivation was rarely carried out for more than a year. When the 
fields were abandoned there was rapid re-generation of bamboo 
and other plants. After ten years the vegetation and soil properties 
recover to the level that can again support another round of jhum 
cultivation. 

By means of slash and bum technique, a farmer could gain the 
largest output with the least effort, however, he was to be clemently 
supported by cl im atic and geological condition of the region. The 
selection and right choice of acreage became imperative for 

45 Gumming, R.C.R. - The Abors, Census of India, 1921, Vol. HI, Assam, 
Appendix, p - xiii 
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quantitative outputs. The search for appropriate location for 
cultivation had interestingly resulted in human migration from one 
place to another in the past. In that venture, the Miris in the early 
centuries of the first mi ll ennium strategically shifted their sojourn 
intermittently moving from their original abode in the Miii Hills 
towards east in the Abor country, farther to the Sutiya kingdom at 
Sadiya and finally to the Assam valley in the early thirteenth century. 

Cultivation in the slash-and-bum mode was based on individual 
peasant farming and the strength of available work-force. Thus the 
size of land cultivated by them varied greatly, from large holdings of 
the industrious headmen to the plots of lowly fa mi lies. The tools 
employed by the peasants in the agricultural proceeding were found 
to be mi ni mal. Equipments made of iron were used for scything 
bushes and for feUing trees whereas bamboo stick was used as hoe 
and its cut-piece as spud or tungqid for weeding. 

Trade and Money 

From 100 B. C. to 900 A.D. the Miris had been living in the 
then Miri Hills with the prevailing economic conditions of the 
environment balancing their barest needs within available means. 
However, at threshold of the tenth century, they were again in closer 
contact with their co-terminus races particularly with Aka, Dafla, 
Abor and Mishmi and afterwards with plains masses of Assam. 
They took initiative for business transaction within the tribes, 
appreciated the value of combining for mutual support, socially 
entangled with one tribe to another, encouraging a process of social 
assimilation within the cognate tribes. They intermarry between the 
tribes, exchange slaves and were generally in the habit of constant 
social intercourse'^'’. 

It was probably around eighth century of the first mil lennium 
that the authors of Hindu theological literatures discovered a few 
places in the region having rehgious importance which matched to 


46 Dalton, E. T. - JASB, Vol.- XIV, Part -1, No. 162, 1845 
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the oral traditional and its classic descriptions. They incorporated 
such sites in their works as actual events that took place during the 
epic era. The authors of the sacred books interpreted the 
topography and the setting of the landscape in accordance with the 
graphic narration and geographical location given in the scripture. 
Akashi-Ganga, Malini-Than in the Abor Hills, Bhishmak-Nagar, 
Parshuram-Kund in the Mishmi Hills, mentions of which are found 
in the eighth century Hindu scriptures, like Kalika Puran, Yogini 
Tantra even earher to that in the Mahabharata etc. As the Miris and 
allied group of Abor, Dafla and Mishmi were already dwelling in 
those areas during the time, it was therefore presumed that ‘the 
Miris had also come into contact with Aryans as early as the days 
of Parshuram, and thus became hinduized, the matter is but an 
apotheosis ascribed to the tribe.Besides this, an oral tradition 
was doing a round to support this point. According to the tradition, 
the Brahmans, who estabhshed all-round supremacy in the eastern 
region, at some point of time, became degraded owing to the curse 
of Parshuram, who was also an incarnation of Lord Vishnu. Three 
famihes so tarnished from Brahmanical order were of Mishmis, two 
of them Abors and one each of them Daflas and Miris. 

With such tale and tradition existed in the society, the Mishing 
people had also felt proud to be ancestral members of the epic 
generation and still proclaim that ‘they are descendents of Rukma 
Veera of the Mahabharata’Be that as it may, in the Puranas 

47 Nath, Dr Dambarudhar - The Mishings in the History of Assam in ‘The 
Mishings: their History and Culture’, Edited by Dr. J. J. Kuli, Guwahati, 
1998, p - 12 Appendix - B, N.N. Vasu’s Social History of Kamrup, Vol. 
- I, Calcutta 1922, p - 86, And E.T. Dalton’s The Descriptive 
Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p - 18 

48 A footnote by Dr. Dambarudhar Nath in The Mishings: their History 
and Culture, Edited by Dr J. J. Kuli, p - 5, Also see Dr. Dimbeswar 
Doley, Murong, Vol. - 1, 1985, Dibrugarh, Report of the Census of 
Assam, 1921,49 Bardaloi, G. C. - The Miris of Lakhimpur district, 
Census of India, Assam, 1921, p - xv 
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however, this entire hilly region was known as Prabhu Mountains, 
seat of all Gods. Hindu devotees had flocked to visit these holy 
shrines at regular intervals on the feast day of the patron God 
since its inception. Nonetheless, the temples at those revered sites 
were constmcted in much later date, but pilgrimage started much 
before pre-historic time. For instance, from the excavation of the 
mins the Mahni-Than temple suffered, it was confirmed, the divine 
images, icon of deities, animal motif, floral designs, carved 
columns and panels of the temple were belonging to fourteenth 
century, whereas the commencement of pilgrimage to this place 
was dated much early. 

Convergent of tourist and pilgrimage at those places had 
created ample scope for commodity transaction and space deal in 
the form of food supply and accommodation arrangements. Later, 
it took shape of a local market and a center of petty business. In 
those days, there was no system of building cottage or pubhc rest¬ 
rooms in the vicinity for visitors on pilgrimage. Not to talk of 
remote comer of India, even in the world, there was no evidence of 
having rooms for accommodating travelers at any comer, nor was 
hotel accommodation during the period. The Grand Hotel, which 
was opened in 1774 by David Low in London, was the world’s 
first hotel. Till then travelers had to rely on friendly hosting and 
someone’s rest-rooms. 

Anyway, in the new environment, the need of inter-community 
economic dependence was highly emphasized. This development 
set them in broader outlook and equitably transformed their attitude 
towards outsiders and fellow communities. Subsequently it 
reduced ill-feeling and bitterness towards their own fellow 
members significantly, the fact of which was initially caused owing 
to inter-racial rivalry and feuds. 

Consequence upon the increasing exchange of commodities 

49 Bardalai G. C. - The Miris of Lakhimpur district, Census of India 1921, 
p-XV 
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within and outside the community a conventional economic 
entrepreneurship developed in the region. In the situation, the Miris 
emerged as a prime trading community and consistently maintained 
‘their known character as traders and interpreters between 
mountains and plains for long’.^° Miris took the central stage of the 
newly transpired business scene for ushering in socio-economic 
transformation of the highland tribes. They proved their trading 
power. Mr. Stack had put it differently, ‘In point of importance, 
however, the Miris rank a long way first’ among all tribes.^^ To 
confirm the truth of the fact about their innovative role in the 
society Mr. Gumming, then Political Officer, Passighat, had 
thoroughly checked records and echoed, ‘before the British 
occupation of the Abor country the Miris were traders and 
interpreters’.^^ They played an important function as intermediary 
of trade-exchange within the fellow communities particularly with 
Abors and Mishmis and also acted as hill-traders exchanging hill 
products with those of plains.Hill products such as munjeet 
(Indian madder), chilies, gingers, broom grasses, honey wax and 
colorful beads were taken to the local consumers in the valley and 
bartered with them rice, cloths, salts and scything blades (daos). 
Munjeet was found in great abundance on their hills and formed a 
staple article for trade.At one stage the Miris became so 
accustom to trading activities that they virtually withdrew 
themselves from their traditional occupations in favor of the 

50 Stack, E - Census of India, Assam, 1881, Report on Miris, Dallas and 
Abors, p- 86 to 90 

51 Stack, E - Ibid 

52 Gumming, R.C.R. - The Miris, Census of India, Assam, 1921, Vol.-Ill, 
Part I, Appendix, p - xv 

53 Nath, Dr Dambarudhar - The Mishing Society in Transition in “The 
Mishings: their History and Culture”, Edited by Dr. J. J. Kuli, Guwahati, 
1998, p-133 

54 Robinson, William - The Miris in A Descriptive Account of Assam, 
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business. Dalton recorded, “Working on iron ores, fashioning daos, 
weaving coarse cloths the arts which the Miris were ignorant, or 
more correctly speaking, which they have lost.”^^ He noticed that 
there were considerable trade between Miris and Abors. Apart 
from mutually exchanging slaves, they also bartered food-items, 
munjeet and other edible products. Also Miris had intermittent 
trade relation with Tibet. They occasionally used to visit the country 
in connection with their trade operation there, inquisitively observed 
manners of the people as well as their social life and customs. A 
Miri visitor accounted, ‘it is a rich country inhabited by people who 
wore fine cloths, dwelt in stone houses and rode on horse’; on the 
other hand, the Abors had never bothered to go across the 
border.^'’ The Mishings dealers primarily imported daos, Mibu 
sword and war-swords, cooking utensils, also other metal 
implements from Tibet for their own use and for trading with Abors. 
Daos were superior temper but rude finish and of poor 
workmanship of Tibetan blacksmith. Furthermore, from Tibet they 
had imported large-size metal dishes of superior manufacture which 
had fetched higher value in the current market. They often used to 
retain some of these utensils for their own purposes. Dalton noted, 
“The Miris possessed cooking vessels of great size obtained from 
Tibet which they used at the time of feast. 

Salt was very dear and difficult to procure. It was found only 
in the skirt of certain hills. Owing to scanty supply of rock-salt, the 
Miri traders often bring salt from the plains to cater the need of the 
entire region. 

Besides their credibihty in the domestic markets, the Mishings 
were also known for their sustained commercial relation with China. 
Dr. Nath observed, “Their (Miris) racial affinity and their original 
habitat proved advantageous for them to successfully carry on trade 
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with China and vice-versa. Trade in Chinese silk and Chinese 
bamboo flutes through routes mnning across the hill tribes had been 
carried on by them between the two countries. Production of endi 
cloth (tapum gasor) and the popularity of bamboo flute among the 
present Mishing tribe might have been their heritage from China. As 
such Huen-Tsang’s oft-mentioned southwestern barbarian of China 
inhabiting to the northeast of ancient Kamrup were the brothers of 
Miris.^^ It is also found from the records mentioned in the Chinese 
and Greek envoys’ travelogues that the trade, particularly in silk, 
between south-western China and northeastern India through the 
route across southern barbarians was carried out as early as the 
second century B.C.^® Other merchandises of the transactions 
included forest products, mineral, precious stones and colorful beads. 
Cloths made of fur and cotton was exported to China on regular 
basis in exchange of Chinese silk. Besides silk and bamboo products, 
it was beheved the valuable materials of the hills like gold, silver, 
copper, pearls, gems of various sorts, sandal wood, clothes, blankets 
etc. and animal products tike horn of musk deer and ivory were also 
supphed from the hiUs.® 

Social life at a certain phase of its civilizations cannot go 
without commerce or exchange, and that exchange, as it 
progresses, necessitates the use of money. In India, the utility of 
money as a medium of financial exchange had been existed since 
the times of Manu and the Vedas in the form of coinage. When the 
extant Code of Manu (Manusmriti) was scrolled down, money 
was and had already been there for a long time in use in India.®' 

58 Nath, Dr. Dambarudhar - Ibid, p - 859 Chatterjee, Dr. S.K. - Kirata- 
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However, as its exact point of entry into the transaction was not 
supported by any document, the time of Manu was not easy to 
determine. The age of Manu is vastly disputed, varying usually with 
cosmogony belief of the commentators from the sixteenth to the 
ninth century B.C., the former being the view of Mr. Colebrooke 
and the latter that of Sir Will iam Jones and Mr. H. H. Wilson. As a 
mean between these discordant opinions, it was decided to adopt 
the view of M. Vivien de Ste. Martin, who after a very careful 
consideration of the subject had assigned the era of the extant 
Code of Manu, not that of Manu himself to the twelfth century B. 

It can therefore safely be put forward that money had been 
deployed in the country since twelfth century before Christ. In 
another parts of the Vedas, allusion is made to ‘dinara’, a name 
long used in India for that of a coin or sum of money. Times of 
Vedas are also equally cacophonous. From India the dinara made 
its way to Persia and Arabia as the dinar, and to Rome as the 
denarius. From dinarius it became corrupted into the denny and 
penny, for which coin or sum of money, its original and initial letter 
‘d’ is still in use in England. The Sutras of Panini, a Vedic work 
which is assigned to a period ranging from the twelfth to sixth 
century B.C., speaks very distinctly of coined money, and drives 
‘mpya’ from ‘mpa’ i.e. struck or coined from silver. It is from this 
word that the modem mpee is deiived.®^ 

The earliest money of India was made of copper. The paper 
currency came much later. It was during the reign of Wu-ti that the first 
paper money, of which we have an account, was issued in China. 
According to Klaproth and Forbes, the notes were called pi-pi or 
skin notes and they were made of white stag skin.*^ The British East 

62 De Mar, Alexander - Ibid, Also see Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of 
Delhi by Edward Thomas, London, 1871, p - 168 and The Code of 
Manu by Sir William Jones, Edited by GC. Haughton, London, 1825, 
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India Company gave way to the monetary regulation in 1766 in India 
and thereby the circulation of paper currency. It is said that the 
invention of alphabet preceded the use of money. During Manu’s era 
and the following many centuries hterary education, reading as well 
as writing, was confined only to a privilege class, overwhelming 
population were kept in total darkness from learning alphabetical 
knowledge. There was no learning system for general pubhc. Except 
Brahmans, no bibhographical education was imparted to rest of the 
population. In sharp contrast, during the same period, in China 
everybody was compelled to learn the art of reading; in India it was 
forbidden by the Brahminical code to instruct the Sudras or most 
numerous classes of the people.® Up to tenth century of the previous 
millennium and a few more centuries thereafter, the Miris were, for 
geographical or socio-economic reasons, also for lack of initiative in 
their parts deprived off from learning the art of reading. 

However, for those people in the prevailing circumstances, 
there was little relation between mass literacy and deployment of 
money as a medium of business transaction. Notwithstanding wide 
circulation of metal coins in the Gangetic valley, the monetary 
exchange system had not gained much popularity in the hill countries 
of the eastern frontier, probably due mainly to compact 
specification of the economy. Even in the early history of Assam, 
the country of which was popularly known as Pragjyotishpur in the 
past and Kamrup later, it was hard to find a clinching evidence of 
coinage shuck by any mling dynasty prior to the Ahom reign. Only 
in 1543 AD the first set of co in s were issued by King Suklenmung 
who was also known as Garhgaya Raja (1539-52) for circulation 
in the country. This first set of coins had bore the inscription only in 
Ahom characters; although subsequent coins issued by the Ahom 
kings following Suklenmung were found in four scripts viz. Ahom, 
Assamese, Nageri and Persian.®'’ 

65 Del Mar, Alexander - Ibid, p- 40, Also see Rev. Peter Percival’s Land of 
the Vedas, London, 1854 
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There were also found referenees in Yogini Tantra about the 
Ahom coins wherein it was stated that in conformity with 
geographical area having octagonal shape of the Ahom country, the 
coins were designed octagonal instead of round shape; but in other 
respects they follow closely the coins of Nasrat Shah and 
Ghiyasuddin, two of Alauddin Husep Shah’s sons.®’ But the 
concept and utility of monetary coins as a commodity exchange 
media came to the highland country in its own time. As such, the 
nature of exchange was mere supplementary type, basically food 
for clothing or vice versa, the demand for market expansion was 
negligible. Variety of commodity and size of the consumers 
remained almost constant. As a result, volume and area of trade 
operation was seemingly limited. 

The Mishing traders had carried out their business mostly on 
barter basis; that the commodity for supply was exchanged with 
the commodity for demand. The use of monetary instrument as 
media for exchange of goods and services was perhaps not much 
in place in those days, particularly within the mountain confined 
provinces of their country. Surprisingly even with such limited 
exposures, the concept of money in the form of metal coins and its 
exchange value was known to the Miris even from the very remote 
times. The coining metals were either of gold or of silver; they 
called silver coin "murkong’ and the gold coin "awin’ and one unit 
of currency was called abar (one mpee). 

It would not be out of context to mention here that during the 

66 Barua, Raibahadur K. L. - Some Notes on Assam Coin, appeared in 
‘Studies in the Early History of Assam’, edited by Dr. Maheswar 
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times previous to the Phoenician and Babylonian engaged 
commerce with India, the silver was considered more valuable than 
gold. Eventually, at the progress of time, its value steadily dropped 
down and at one point of time the silver was exchanged for gold at 
an equal value. Then the value continued to fall. During the period 
Alexander’s invasion of India, it stood at about 2 silver = 1 gold. 
From Alexander’s time (4* century B.C.) a systematic commerce 
was established between the East and the West,®^ which brought 
money in the form of coin currency into wider circulation. 

Except coin-money, however, other deployment of gold and 
silver, such as, decorative jewelry etc. was probably unknown to 
the Miris in those days. To enhance feminine charm and beauty the 
ladies wore necklace, earring and bangle - all of which were laced 
with colorful beads, of different sizes - big and small. On any other 
day, no earrings but left with one or more twigs of sampurung 
grass being pushed in, with an intention to keep the ear-hole at 
desired level. Surprisingly, the fastidious value of gold and its 
metallic worthiness was associated with story of the creation, the 
backdrop of which was eventually much before the mineral 
discovery of the yellow metal. 

According to the oral tradition, Seyhdy-Melo, the early 
generation of human being, had bodily descended from heaven to 
the world through a golden ladder (awin cobang) which imphes 
that their concept of gold was not mere a precious earthly metal but 
something intangible cosmological object that could help the 
Heaven to ferry down human generation to the earth. Even now, 
the Mishing people feel proud of being associated with gold in their 
origination. Eeave apart legend, they considered awin and 
murkong as precious metals from which only coins could be 
minted, that had the legal tender for commodity exchange. 

68 Del Mar, Alexander - Ibid, p - 78 
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Whenever the Miri traders go for outside markets either in Tibet or 
in China or in Assam they sell their commodities in exchange of 
money and then buy goods worth the same, out and out, to carry 
back but not money to take home; because money gave no instant 
value for their urgent need at home. 

Craft and Textile 

Even in the early period of the Miri History, fragmentary 
evidences were found that they could make several utihty items from 
bamboo and canes products. Usage of Metal implements were 
minimal, except however knives, axes, cutlasses and choppers. Cane 
and bamboo had formed an integral part of the lives of the early 
Mishing people in the hill country. Water was collected from the 
downhill stream in bamboo tubes, aU sort of utensil like cup, spoon, 
mug, and jug were made of bamboos. Protective foot-wears or 
sandals to walk on barbed surfaces were knitted with fine split- 
canes. Even occasionally, meat was cooked in bamboo tube. Their 
craftsmanship was proved to be dexterous and remarkably fine, 
smooth, colourful and attractive. Dehcate teeth of hair-comb were 
sawed out of split bamboo and fine form of smoke pipe, briar 
{silum) was being craftily designed and made out of solid bamboo. 
The helmet made of split-canes was an item of much attraction, 
made of outstanding ski ll and craftsmanship. A full and elongated 
wicker cane was manually split into dozen pieces and sawed into fine 
thread with help of a small knife and knitted them into a specially 
designed helmet, which was often decorated with beak or feather of 
a hombih or ibis or horn of ibex to give a majestic getup on the make. 
The Migams and Gams of the village were normally crowned with 
such helmet. A helmet symbolized the royal status of the Gams. 
Cane helmet was more or less sword proof, and often used in war. 
Besides helmets, they made shield, armlet, and body armor from 
cane products to guard against sword cuts and arrow hits. 

Miris did not have artisan or labor class separately in those 
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days. There was no division of labor. Man in the house had to do 
all sorts of works. He grew up with self-acquired knowledge of 
craftsmanship by imitation. Of his own, the son picked up the 
skills his father had, similarly the daughter of her mother. Utility 
items were created out of their need, not for mere decoration. 
Bamboo was used in myriad ways. Archery equipments like bow, 
arrow and quiver which were required for hunting as well as for 
defense were made of bamboo. Need-base household items like 
wigiun, epo, gearnpa, potum, pera, penyo, durgi etc. were 
made out of bamboo products and edum, pahsag, meyab, kuki, 
petiur, tuhli etc. from cane outputs. The materials used for 
framing perab, rabbong were also made of bamboo sticks. Eor 
trapping fish from the stream parang, deerdang and other 
equipments l ik e jirit (levee), y'wrk/, jambrok, rahsak were made 
from jigging assembly of bamboo spokes. Podi was 
constructed out of the thorny antennae of rattan cane. A small and 
cute basket {edum or kuki) would be crafted out of cane work 
for keeping things of delicate nature and so on. These products 
had no commercial implication in the market, as every household 
made his own implements of utility objects. 

The most astounding deployment of cane work in the valley was 
noticed in the constmction of suspense bridges. The bridges were 
raised across streams in order to connect roads from one side of the 
stream to another. This was amazing to sight at and adventurous to 
cross over. Eor a bridge building, different types of cane varieties 
were required. Three categories of canes were found in the region: 
Jeying (cane), lejai (wicker) and raidang (rattan). Indeed, cane is a 
slander palm but creeper variety of plant. It cannot stand its own, 
instead crawls-up on tall trees. Rattan variety of cane gave strong 
support and therefore only the raidang canes were used as materials 
for the construction which was termed as hanging bridge. The 
swagger stick was taken from raiding cane. Probably the art of 
building Suspense Bridge across the rivulets in the lull country of the 
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region was acquired by other communities including Miris from their 
Mishmi counterpart. While visiting the Mishmi Hihs, Griffith once 
noted, “No one but the Mishmis venturing by the suspension cane 
bridge which was there stretched over a space of about 80 yards 
and at a formidable height from the stream.”™ 

Varieties of wickerwork were devised from cane and 
bamboos. Wigeen or a ki nd of carrying beanbag usually thrown 
behind the back with a long strap to support the load of its 
contents, girdled across the forehead by means of the strap, was 
meticulously made from cane and bamboo and edum or basket, 
pahsag or small carrying bag knitted with fine cords of split cane 
work, were another cutely designed pieces of handicraft that the 
early Mishing people had possessed. 

From early records and sketchy descriptions found in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century narratives about the people hving 
in the so called "Miri-MishinV countries, we may broadly arrive at 
a conclusion that textile making in those countries at a noticeable 
scale was almost non-existence. The men did not rejoice in much 
drapery. They wore a girdle of cane work painted red which hangs 
down behind in a long bushy tail.^' The productivity was eventually 
less because of the lim ited knowledge of ski ll and absence of basic 
tools of textile production at their disposal. But that did not mean 
total absence of cloth weaving culture during the time among the 
population. Climatically people of the land could not afford to hve 
without having warm blankets in their stock. Winter was a gmeling 
and torturously cold. Without a heavy rug in the bed the night 
remained fuUy chilled. They therefore weaved coarse clothes using 
primitive methods. There existed cottage industry at individual level 
in every household. The women weaved their own petticoat of 
coarse cotton cloth in stripes of grey colors wrought with dyes 
obtained from the Khamtis. Ladies wore blue or black petticoat 
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and jackets of white cotton of their own manufacture. Another 
article of domestic manufacture was the Gadu or Miri-jim, as 
popularly called by the Assamese, made of cotton ticking on a 
backing of thick cloth.Weaving of one full-size gadu had 
involved long duration, almost a year from cotton cultivation to the 
application of looms for production. The cotton used in the course 
cloths, they weave was grown by themselves, very httle of it ever 
found its way down there but the cottons were of excellent quality.^^ 
All their draperies and rugs were made of cotton production. 
Cotton was the only obtainable input for producing any kind of 
togs. Thus, cultivation of cotton remained a primal area in the 
agriculture sector and the most important activity of the farming 
communities. Apart from Miris, their cognate tribes Aka, Dafla, 
Abor, Mishmi had also locally processed and woven cloths from 
cotton in their own ways. Among aU these ethnic communities, the 
growing cotton had become one of the major attentions in their 
minds as fanning schedules. However, the soil of Aka community 
was not much adapted to the cultivation of cotton but procured as 
much of it as they required from Miii or Abor countries.™ 
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ECONOMIC LIFE OF 
THE MIRIS IN MEDIEVAL ASSAM 

From 1200 AD to 1826 AD 

Lands in Rocky Fringes and in River Valleys 

Land has always been well thought as scarce commodity at aU 
stages of the social economy and the world civilization. Soil 
condition and climatic determinants of a place shapes human 
character and economic structure of people lived in the country. 
Even the non-agriculture era, people deserted forestlands if the 
hunted animals in the thick woods became gradually scantier. It 
was probably the land and environmental conditions that 
compelled the sedentary population in the distant past to migrate 
from one place to another in search of suitable grounds for dwelling 
and for farming. In the process, the Miri migrants also took similar 
course at variant situations. They had encountered perceptibly 
three stages of geo-meteorological realities in their journey to attain 
growth and civility in the prehistory, early history and modem 
history of their civihzation, which can be recorded as ancient era, 
medieval period and modem time respectively. 

Ancient era of the Miris, being accredited from the early time 
to 300 BC, was said to be a constituent of archaic inhabitants 
who enjoyed a primeval sovereignty that was observed first in the 
northern border and later in the western parts of mainland China. 
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During the period, the land in the northern part of China bordering 
Mongol was largely enclosed by mountain ranges, topographically 
arid and often arete. The broad steppe-land plateau of Nei Mongol 
Gaoyuan bordered the southeastern edge of the Gobi desert. 
Columns of basalt rock protmded in occasional clusters from the 
flat surface of the eastern Gobi. There was hardly any arable soil in 
the least kinds of farming pursuance. Western China beyond 
Huang-Ho (Yellow River) was vastly unsuitable for cultivation, 
being either climatically or topographically adverse. Thus, 
agriculture was constrained by the cold and dry c lim ate and lack of 
fertile soil in the region. As such, most of the western part of the 
country was used for nomadic herding. 

Medieval period of the economic history of the Miris can be 
gauged between 200 BC to 1200 AD, at what time, it is stated 
that they occupied a cozy land-space in the mountainous terrains 
of the northern Assam bordering Tibet to the west and China to 
the east, historically known as ‘land of Miri-Mishmis" and 
presently Arunachal Pradesh. Their initial foothold was at the 
portal ground of the erstwhile Miri-HiUs; but later on, they moved 
eastward leaving a section of their own fellow affiliates behind. 
Lands of Arunachal Pradesh had a multitude of mountain peaks, 
jumbled together, with fragmented and confused boundaries. 
They were vexingly numerous and ill-disciplined having no even 
ground to space them out. Unhelpful to sharp configuration, the 
ridges and summits were seemingly the same; and so the peaks 
had mostly been settled with unrehable nomenclatures. Except the 
indigenous technique of ‘slash and burn’, called jhuming, and 
implanting seeds on the soils of sloppy mountains by ‘dig and 
hoe’ method, the modem conventional method of farming was 
unknown to the people. 

Though out of context to this discussion, it may however be 
mentioned that the land was the cause for internal feud and enmity 
among village-neighborhoods and often with parting brothers. 
More often than not, fight took place between two brothers, and 
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also within the village communities, even with close relatives for 
acquiring more arable lands and its short-ttime ownership. Cases 
of disputes relating to land settlements may be confirmed from an 
epic tale of “Ranu and Raku” and from other stories too. 
According to one version, the couple Ranu (wife) and Raku 
(husband) represents two different characters of two contradicting 
generations. Raku, Ra (barking voice) + Aku (old), represented 
the voice of the old generation, and Ranu, Ra (barking voice) + 
Ann (new), stood for new generation. Raku exhorted that the land 
is the natural gift of God, and Seyhdy-Melo, who came down 
bodily from heaven through a golden ladder, awin cobang, is 
overall owner of lands; human being has no control over it. But, in 
a dispute over land settlement, Ranu helped Raku to possess a 
large patch of lands by tricky means.' 

Fear of enemy had been constantly stirring their minds. To 
combat enemies with strong force, a man contingently looked for 
enlargement of his family-size which could only stand against them 
as soldiers at the times of impulsive confrontation. This might have 
probably been one of the reasons why even a reluctant husband 
habitually turned polygamy to get more children from number of 
wives to his side as manpower for security and fieldworkers. 
Agreeing to circumstantial ground, wife/wives too did not object 
their husband being married more than one wife^. 

Beginning thirteenth century AD, the third leg of their journey 
to civi liz ation reached them to a river valley ambience of the Assam 
plains, where they adopted traditional implements and animal 
energy for tilting and acquainted with modem method of farming 
processes. Alluvial soils of the flood-plain were adequately fertile - 
rich in organic compounds due to natural deposition of manures, 
silted mud and sticky sands by the course of perennial floods. 

1 Pegu, Dr. N. C. - Kingbadantit Mishing Nari, Doxiri; A Souvenir of 
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Here, the Miti peasants had gainfully diversified their seasonal crop 
production manifolds, in volume and variety, and consequently they 
became a part of the grain-based agrarian civilization in the state. 

Labors from Within the Family Sources 

The traditional economic stmcture of the Miri peasantry in the 
early times, including medieval period, had left no scope for 
creating labor-class distinction in their society. The agricultural 
process based on slash-and-bum-technique (jhum) was apparently 
supplemented by hunting and fishing. The yields of these operations 
were squarely proportionate to their daily needs and food 
subsistence. To bring home this point, Fredric Engels’ comment in 
this context is noteworthy, who wrote in his pioneering study 
called, Anti-Duhring: ‘the original primitive communities were 
unable to produce a surplus at aU, slavery or wage-labor originated 
as soon as the community began to produce a surplus’. Absence of 
daily-wage-labor in early Miri societies could thus be taken as 
tangible evidence. But the matter did not end there; the prevalence 
of serfdom in its place was widely found in the ethnic group as 
customary practices at the same time. Prof. Amrendra Kumar 
Thakur, Department of History, Tirap Government College 
Arunachal Pradesh investigated its roots and its proliferation. He, 
taking clue from Verrier Elwin, with equal resonance echoed: the 
institution of slavery in Amnachal Pradesh, in its fullest sense of the 
word has existed from time immemoriaP. The leaf difference 
between slavery and wage-labor is diaphanously thin in their 
structures and functions but has got vast social significance in 
functional sense. Servitude represents involuntary labor, forced by 
impending circumstances or indebtedness whereas the wage- 
laborer is unbounded and to some extent organized. 

The Mishing agro-economy system was not perched on the 

3 Thakur, Amrendra Kumar - Slavery in Arunachal Pradesh, Mittal 
Publications, New Delhi, 2003, p - 31 
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open branches of feudal embodiment, notwithstanding hugely labor- 
oriented. Labors were generated from internal sources by training 
own members methodically in their own houses even from the 
juvenile stage. Learning household chores, both skilled and un¬ 
skilled, was part of a child’s growth and self-rehance in those pre¬ 
school eras. Unaware of the criminal ambiguity of child labor, the 
concept was taken to the contrary. Rather parents insisted: a 
child’s talents have to be tapped and molded to his manhood and 
maturity through such courses and so the children were trained as 
menial workforce within the family. Absence of such homebound 
schools of domestic works would lead to a child’s life doom. Thus, 
as the labor-force was consistently produced in-housed, the role 
and dependence on external manpower in agriculture was thought 
to be parasitic interference and found its presence eventually non¬ 
significant. However, taking custody of a menial occupation might 
have been a status symbol in the society as they regarded keeping 
slave an aristocratic possession, but not inevitabUity for economic 
considerations. 

Whereas, as discussed above, no authentic evidence of wage- 
labors being found visible in the scene, lots were however told 
about bonded-labors as well as serfdoms and also trading thereon 
from one hand to another by powerful proponents, the Miris were 
however wholly non-committal and non-participants in any manner 
in the slave market for garnering economic advantage. For them, 
the concept of Pagne-Pakbo (maid and male servant) was a 
noncommercial and cool vocabulary in their language. 

Existence of slavery in ancient India is well documented by the 
historians of different genres. Throughout the ages we find the 
slaves were oddly checked out to keep them under human dignity; 
more often than not they were treated as chattels by most mling 
classes. They were deployed as manual workers giving them bare 
minimum subsistence. During the mihtary power of the sultanate, 
the rebellious slaves were simply done away with swords; many 
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female hirelings formed the part of aphrodisiac entertainers to the 
kings and their well-placed nobles. Fimz Tughluq’s minister Khan 
Jahan Maqbul was said to possess no less than 2000 concubines 
drawn from captured slaves'^. When Timur invaded India in 1398- 
99, collection of slaves formed an important object for his army; 
100,000 Hindu slaves had been seized by his soldiers and camp 
followers. Even a pious saint had gathered together fifteen slaves. 
Regrettably, all had to be slaughtered before the attack on Delhi for 
fear they might rebel.^ 

Barring slave-trade, it seemed, there were pagne-pakbo 
practices in Mishing houses too. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries when the community broadened their agriculture-based- 
economy, under the determined patronization of the Ahom kings in 
the plains of Assam for rice cultivation, animal energy was 
extensively deployed. Rearing and breeding of animal became 
imperative for economic process. Since the rate of augment in 
household members was significantiy less than the rate of increase 
in animals, more people were required to look after the a nim als.'’ 
The Miri peasants also sought additional hands from external 
sources, as proportionate infusion of labor-force into the field 
boosted domestic economy. Nevertheless, not by capturing or 
seized, rather they could manage domestic servants locally from 
weaker section of their own community; in sharp contrast to the 
people of upland country, who practiced predation of neighboring 
territories, then carried and enslaved as extension of hunting and 
gathering activities. 

Landholding 

The information on average size of cultivable land-holding and 

4 Irfan Habib - ‘Non-Agricultural Production and Urban Economy’ - in 
The Cambridge Economic History of India, Oriental Longman Limited, 
Hyderabad, Vol. -1, 1984, P - 90 

5 Irfan Habib-Ibid, p-91 

6 Thakur, Amrendra Kumar - Ibid, p - 30 
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actually cultivated areas per family in any year is very limited. 
Cultivation was based on individual peasant’s farming capacity, and 
the size of land cultivated by them varied greatly, from the large 
holding to the petty plots, depending upon the subjective nature of 
economic parameters: land, infrastmeture, labor, and capital. The 
size of actually cultivated area depended largely on the size of a 
family. Because, it was the agrieulture under one’s own 
management; the work foree was generated from within the 
members of the family. They were themselves both master and 
laborers for their own field. No additional wage-earners were hired 
from outside. Size of actually cultivated area was therefore directly 
proportional to available work force within the family. But labor 
alone was not the in-all and end-all. Cattle played a vital role in 
augmenting produees. Add to labors, the cattle were essentially 
important capitals for agricultural production, which had been 
solely deployed for generation of energy while doing the ground 
preparation. A pair of bullocks was required to puU eaeh plough or 
a harrow. The plough was eonnected to the yoke, both made of 
wood, through a specially twisted cane rope (ahot- jori) and 
hitehed to the pulhng mast {dila) of the implement. Knowing the 
family size of a household and its plough-drawing animal 
population, it can broadly be estimated the size of eultivated area 
deployed by each family. Normally, a man could plough little less 
than half a bigha of soil on a day within his working hours. 
Presuming eaeh household had two pairs of bulloeks and 
manpower to that extent, the average land holding under riee 
cultivation could be taken to four puras (approximately 57,600 
square feet equal to 1 pura) per family. Average yield of liee in an 
area covering one pura was 70 dangaris (1 dangari = 50 muthis 
or handful unit of sheaf, that is, handful stalks tied together after 
reaping, reaper’s unit of corns). Having roughly arrived at the 
averages of cultivated area and the yield per family in this manner, 
one ought not to overlook the fact that the Miri tillers were 
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economically stra tifi ed during the period. There were considerable 
differenees existed in the size of holdings, produees obtained and 
resourees of the peasant within the same villages. 

In agriculture, exeessive deployment of labor reaches to 
diminishing return at certain point and maximum utilization of 
acreage reduces the marginal utility progressively. Thus, there 
would very soon come a point when the marginal return added to 
by the employment of another man on the same amount of land 
would fall.’ Flaw land loosed its fertihty on sueeessive utilization of 
the ground, at the rate following the law of diminishing marginal 
utihty; and there was no system of refueling manures to the ground 
for revitalization of its holding capaeity. Instead, it was a common 
practice among the peoples that, as it was before, they looked out 
for further fresh and virgin lands at different locations nearby. Many 
of the deep jungles were deforested for fresh cultivation. And yet 
again they continued to seareh for untried areas moving from one 
place to another. This was, of course, possible because of the large 
areas of virgin lands available in the region even during thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Desertion of old lands and settlement of 
new were usually undertaken by peasants’ organization in the 
communities. 

Disowning Estate Property 

The items of estate property at the early stage of human 
subsistence could be thought of only the lands, houses and the plot 
where the residential strueture stood. Prior to medieval period 
(1200-1750 AD) explicit reference to the land ownership system 
on permanent basis was not found in the Mishing history. When a 
forestland was cleared, eultivated and deserted or turned to 
meadow as grazing ground of the eattle, the land lost its 
proprietorship and by default the land became eommon property of 

7 Cohen, R. L. - The Economics of Agriculture, Nisbet & Company Ltd., 
London, 1951, p - 25 
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the village community. After regeneration of ling, bushes, reeds, 
herbs, shrubs and trees on the ground that recreated fertility to the 
soil by natural process, another person could venture into the same 
field to realize his agriculture intention, simply ignoring who did 
originally deforest the area prior to his action. There existed no term 
like ancestral landed property. The mobile pattern of farming system 
might have been the reason why Miris could not establish long term 
settlement in any permanent place. They cleared one forest to 
another, acquiring vast areas of agricultural lands and bring them 
under cultivation. After couple of years’ cultivation, the pursuers 
moved out to another site disowning the land being so acquired. The 
land possession on permanent basis was thus so feeble and 
unimportant matter that in their tradition, the lands acquired by one 
generation were not treated as ancestral property. Sharing of lands 
amongst the posterities after his death thus did not arise.* In fact, land 
in those days in the community was not considered as individual 
property, it was owned collectively by the community within the 
village; question of feudalism in Miris did not aiise.^ 

The durability of the houses made of wood, bamboo, thatches/ 
pahn-leafs and cane never lasted beyond twenty years. 

In Search of Virgin Forest on Even-Grounds 

Jhuming model of farming was said to be the basic reason 
behind transitory pattern of settlements the people of hiU dwellers in 
the eastern spread of the country. Intermittently, they had to look 
out virgin soils for better jhuming prospects. And when they found 
one, indeed they leave the place with heavy heart, sullenly 
abandoning old possessions and well-set homesteads. Then, they 
pitched up villages alongside the new-found farming land. Sir W. 

8 Padun, Nahendra - Mishing Samajat Sampatir Uttaradhikari, Mishing 
Sanskritir Alekshya, Edited by Bhrigumuni Kagyung, 1989, p - 257 

9 Doley, Mrs. Baby - Development of Mishing Women; Problem and 
Prospects, Johne Jo, Souvenir Mishing Agom Kebang, Jonai Session, 
1999, p-52 
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W. Hunter recorded, ‘as the jhumias grew multiple crops on their 
jhum at the same time, the second crop on the same clearing would 
not be full one. Afresh tract of jungle was selected as the soil in one 
spot was exhausted by one time’s jhuming. When no fresh jungle 
land was found at a convenient distance from the jhumia village, the 
settlement was abandoned and a new village was set up close to 
the new jhum. This was generally happened about once in every 
third or fourth years’.'® 

Another reason, as already mentioned above, was attributed as 
to be the continuance of internecine feud that frequently took place 
within or between the village communities. According to a verbal 
chronicle, ugly competition cropped up within racial groups for 
getting better homestead and fertile cultivable land. It happened to 
surface frequently, creating violent challenges internally within the 
cognate races. At that stage many of them, as the best alternative, 
thought of looking for different perspective, instead of indulging in 
petty squabbles between brothers, searching for new heath and 
haven beyond their uneven territory. In that endeavor, a group of 
Hillman made up their minds to see other side of the mountains; but 
they landed into a foreign soil. Thus the first batch of such migrants, 
who identified themselves as Mishings and later other people called 
them ‘Miri’ in the plains left their last abode at “Karko Simong” a 
motley village in the erstwhile Siang district for reaching to their 
outlying destination across the border and further down in the 
valleys." In the Miri History, this adventurous progression was 
recorded as the turning point in their initial steps to socio-economic 
transformation. This was the beginning of the end of their primitive life. 

There have been sufficient reasons to belief that this act of 
own-will exodus of the people from the Abor-Miri country was 

10 Hunter, Sir William Wilson - A Statistical Account of West Bengal, Vol. 

- VI, D K Publishing House, Reprint, 1973, p - 502 

11 Rukbo, Talom - The Derivative Meaning of the Miri, NEFA 

Information, 1959 
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probably of pre-Sootia phenomena, broadly estimated to be at the 
beginning of the twelfth century A.D. Because, when the king 
Gauri Narayan established a Sootia kingdom in Sadia, the Miris 
were already there in the region, if not they lived adjacent to Sadia 
with loose or zero political control. True to their physical dispersal 
and mobihty, changing identities and non-incorporation status, the 
contemporary historians termed them as anarchist or people of not 
being governed.'^ Gauri Narayan’s father Birbal or Birpal was not 
a king; he lived in a village along with sixty other Sootia 
households. In fact, during his time there was no king in the region 
anywhere near Sadia.He however claimed a line from the 
legendary king Bhishmak, the father of Rukmini, consort of Shri 
Krishna of the Mahabharata. Rukmavera the brother of Rukmini 
engaged in a pitch battle with Shri Krishna vahantiy to stop the love 
marriage of his sister Rukmini being eloped on a chariot by the 
latter. The Miris claimed a lineage from this Rukmaveera. They 
steadfastly believed that the valiant warrior was none but one of 
their brothers.'"^ This legend lives even today in the heart of the 
people; which gives some evidence that the Miris were in the Sadia 
region even in the classic period much before the establishment of 
Sutia Kingdom in 1244 A.D. The point about the Miri existence in 
the region prior to King Gauri Narayan can be substantiated by the 
remonstration that entry into a foreign country was usually possible 
either by forceful occupation through arms deployment or by 
diplomatic negotiation in terms of immigration rule of the country. 
There is no record of any kind, oral or written, that the Miris had 

12 Scott, James C - The Art of not being Governed; An Anarchist History 
of Upland Southeast Asia, Orient Blackswan Pvt. Ltd., Hyderabad, 
2010 

13 Bhuyan, S K - Deodhai Assam Buranji, Third Edition, 1990, p - 19314 
Census of India, Assam, 1921 - The Miris of Lakhimpur district, 
Annexure, p - xv 

14 Census of India, Assam, 1921- The Miris of the district of Lakhimpur 
Annexure, p - XV. 
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followed up either of these two. Furthermore, as mentioned above, 
there was no royal administrator in the country prior to Gauri 
Narayan; the Miri migrants might have got easy access without 
resistance from security personnel to the forest areas seeking 
themselves for settlement. Later on, after ascending to the throne. 
King Gauri Narayan consohdated his position by annexing the seh- 
goveming frontiers of the neighboring territories which were known 
as Dhabalgiri, Chandangiri, Nilgiri, Kalgiri, Rangalgiri etc. into his 
domain.'^ The inhabitants of these newly acquired territories were 
broadly taken to Sootia conglomeration irrespective of their caste, 
creed and community. It is beheved that the Miris were hving in the 
mountainous peripherals of the Chandangiri Frontier; from where 
they further moved down to other villages near Sadia. After the 
annexure of the Chandagiri Tract, they pitched up their dwelling 
hamlet in the vicinity of Sadia. The king included them as part of 
country’s ethnic population and named them as “Sootia-MirF. 
Some areas of fallow as well as forest lands for their homestead and 
for cultivation were also earmarked. 

Initially they continued to own up heathen customs of the 
mountains and used to take refuge in primitive rehgious practices, 
but in due course of time the immigrant population or so called 
Sootia-Miris had adopted Hindu cults from the Sootias. Some of 
them were given religious portfolio called Patiri who rendered 
assistance to the head priest in offertory services.'® 

Prior to Gauri Narayan, the records of Sootia genealogy are 
not much dependable; it contains myth and fabulous tales. AH these 
records may not be acceptable as foolproof evidence with 
historical credibihty. Only fiomBirpal’s times, beginning 1209 A.D., 
the authentic historical information about the Sootia reign was made 
available. Bearing in mind the blend of the legends and historical 

15 Bhuyan, S K - Deodhai Assam Buranji, Ibid, p -194 

16 Peter Pegun, - A History of the Mishings of Eastern India, Mumbai, 
1997, p-63 
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facts about Sootia kingdom, as narrated above, the existence of 
one of their eoUateral tribes and their entry points may very weU be 
determined in the light of consohdation of the entire terrain by the 
up-coming king Gauri Narayan alias Ratnadhwaja Pal, with the 
diverse human population into one nationahty under his sovereign 
territory. So the time of early migration of this contemporary tribe, 
that is, the Miris deviators from the Abor-Miri country to the Sootia 
fold in Sadia may safely and aeeeptably be fixed to a later date 
around 1200 A.D. 

Agrarian Economy and System of Rice Cultivation 

In the fourteenth eentury, only an insignificant portion of the 
total area of the Sootia eountry was occupied by human habitants, 
the rest were covered with forest, tall trees and low-ridged 
mountains, liger, elephant, buffalo and other wild animals had hved 
in the jungle. Instanees of tiger harassed villagers and ki ll ed their 
plough-drawing bullock, milch-cow and other domestic animals 
were eommon those days. Leave alone Sadia terrains of forested 
areas of the thirteenth eentury, the north-eastern jungles bordering 
Bengal and Assam was eontinued to be hazardously infeeted by 
some of the feroeious tigers till twentieth eentury. Sir Riehard Reid, 
who was the Governor of Assam (1937 - 42) after Sir Michael 
Keane, wrote out of his memory, “After two hours a tigress eame 
out in the open, and we had a fascinating hour watching her moving 
about. She was never less than 100 yards away and I did not risk 
a shot*’.” The villages were thinly populated. Particularly after the 
consolidation, the country had comparatively become wide and 
large, but the people within it were few and no many houses had 
been buUt. Eaeh village was said to have eontained 90 to 120 men. 
Coming close eontact with the Sootia kingdom, the Miri peasants 
had gradually phased out the age-old shifting method of farming 
(jhum) from their agro-eeonomie system and consequently 

17 Reid, Sir Richard - Years of change in Bengal and Assam, Ernest Benn 
Limited, London, 1966, p - 94 
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fostered upon terrace eultivation, adopting animal energy for 
furrowing and tilling of soils before sowing seeds there on. The 
terraee cultivation demanded requisite amount of soil preparation, 
involving deep plowing and smooth spading. Animal drawn plough 
was the innovative choiee for soil preparation, but before switching 
over wholly to the metal studded wooden plough; spade had 
alongside supplemented the hoe and digging techniques for ground 
elearance.'^ The metal spades whieh were locally manufactured by 
village smith had remained many years as the basic tools for their 
wor ks in the fields. When overtly exposed to the innovative farming 
teehnique with animal energy in the Sootia country, they also 
adopted entire variety of erops usually grown by the farmers there. 

Cultivation became the main oceupation of the people and 
they took it with professional zeal. Men and women engaged 
themselves in the farming aetivities sueh as plowing, sowing, 
eleaning, harvesting etc. all the year round. Growing rice, eereals, 
pulses, muster seed, vegetable, pumpkin, and sweet-potato was 
taken in their normal farming sehedules. Later in sixteenth eentury 
the cultivation of potato was introduced. But the growing of riee 
took the highest priority. Even the food habits of the people 
underwent radieal ehange, turning them to rice-major from 
erstwhile madder-major. Riee cultivation became indispensable for 
all fa mil ies. The Sootia-Miri peasants had to ehange whole lot of 
farming implements according to needs and eompetitions of the 
trade and agriculture technique of the time as well as of the locahty. 
The farming and harvesting tools such as, nangal, (gota nan gal 
and fangphal nangal) jungali, esari, holmari, dila, dila-jori, 
ahot-jori, phal, bindha, kasi, bira, birya, joboka, moi, roina, 

18 Permey, Ratneswar - Mishing Samaj-jivanar Eti Chabi, Miro Migolo, 
1966, Reprinted in Mishing Sanskritir Alekshya, Edited by Bhrigumuni, 
1989, p-233 

19 Doley, Dr. Basanta Kumar - Mishing Sanskriti: Atit, Bartaman Aru 
Bhavishyat, Karpunpuli, Souvenir of the Rahdang Obonori Mishing 
Agom Bangkey Kebang, Gamchuk, 2005 
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muthi, dangori etc. became household name for the tillers and 
they took these words into the tiUing encyclopedia in the language 
as their own.'® The act of plowing is called hal-geenam, hal being 
an Assamese word. Even the cow and bullock were tended and 
call home with Assamese words, since the husbandry of cow was 
not their early custom in the hill country, whereas their usual 
domesticated animal like dog, cat, pig, poultry were drawn 
attention or wooing them home with their own vocabulary but not 
the cows. For instance, to feed pigs, yell kame kam. Hearing the 
noise the strayed animal rushes back home from afar, knowing that 
call is for its food. Similarly, to a dog - utter kur kur, to a cat - 
chime mi mi, to the hens - bray tru truuu and so on. 

History of rice-cultivation, much is told about. During the 
Neohthic age we have been found in China, but it was not definite: 
whether the rice was indeed being cultivated or instead gathered 
from wild plants. Then, Bruce Smith, an archeologist at the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington D.C., who has written on the 
origin of agriculture, says that evidence has been mounting that the 
Yangtze was probably the site of the earliest rice cultivation. The 
site indicates that rice domestication likely began before 5000 
BC.^° Following the Chinese root and customs, rice cultivation, no 
matter how primitive technique being deployed, was an old farming 
activity of the people too. But rice cultivation with trendy technique 
of the current form in the community might have partly adopted 
from 1200 AD only. 

Agriculture was carried out by peasants hving in the villages. 
Variety of crops was grown all the year round - apparently there 
came a crop for every season. The peasants had virtually no baggy 
moment or slack season in their plowing duties. Fallow lands 
beyond the village boundary were fully covered under cultivation 
20 Dennis Normile (1997) - Yangtze seen as earliest rice site, Science, 275: 
309-310 and Joseph Needham (1996) - Science and Cultivation in 
China: Volume - 4, Physics and Physical Technology, Part- 3, Civil 
Engineering and Nautical, Taipei: Caves Book Ltd, p - 211 
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but within the boundary it was pasture land for grazing of cattle. StiU 
near to the houses, available grounds were conveniently converted 
to kitchen garden with seasonally grown vegetable, acanthus and 
other shmbs with edible leafs. Red pumpkin, white pumpkin, bitter 
gourd, chili, ginger, turmeric, onion, garlic, ridge-gourd, beans, 
peas, cucumber, coriander and papaya were planted in the 
homestead garden. Some perennial asparagus with edible shoots 
or orpins hke geyhnyak, ou-oying, bati-ohri, lopa, etc. which are 
also edible as vegetable, regenerate through seeds under natural 
condition. The seeds are disseminated by winds to long distances 
due to their lightweight. Often matured seeds lie long under the 
ground awaiting their season to sprout out over the soil. A bamboo 
fence is separately erected to protect the garden from pigs, 
poultries and other reared animals. These crops were grown only in 
small areas around the homestead. 

By fifteenth century the Miris had fully acquainted with the 
tools and techniques of crop cultivation, together with the 
knowledge of tiUing, reclamation and modulations of sods, as was 
usually practiced by the farming population there; and they instandy 
became fronthne farmer amongst the peasant communities. They 
also made tools of their own. Men knew basic carpentry for 
making a plough, which required technical application of the 
instruments like - axe (wiging), mattock (bahsi), chisel (botali), 
auger (bungor), and hammer efficiendy. Plough (nangal) was cut 
out from a solid wood having its angular bend. An iron tooth or 
coulter iphal), which was also called hoe-blade or ploughshare, 
was attached by nailing tight to the tapering end of the wooden 
equipment, which on being pulled by a yoke of oxen digs, 
scratches and breaks up the soil creadng slim furrows and shallow 
trenches, shced out weeds by skimming them just above the surface 
of the soil with leaner modon. 

Soil of the country was chmadcally and ecologically best suited 
for growing rice. Cultivation of rice in the virgin soil of the 
Himalayan foothi lls did not give scope for knowing about addidonal 
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provision of fertilizer required for the ground. As sueh, the 
knowledge and use of manure were absent to the rural peasants 
ineluding Mishing farmers. Indeed, the traditional lore about 
rotation of erops gave them important means to preserve the 
productivity of the soil. 

During the period, only one variety of rice, known as amro or 
dry variety or rabi crop, had gained much popularity amongst the 
Miri cultivators. Amro was short matured variety of crop. It was 
cultivated in a dry climatic condition, hence needed no standing 
water on the field. But the seedling of the crops required moistures 
to grow into their full strength. Mishing peasants had no occasion to 
employ artificial irrigation technique for their farming product. In the 
rain-rich region, such climatic ambience was met automatically, 
where intermittent shower continues to make its presence felt, kept 
the ground soaked and wet, and creates moisture spontaneously, 
particularly at the time of the saphngs open their buddy leafs, the 
seasonal rains supplied water to the plants ostensibly at desired 
level. No artificial irrigational device was separately required. 

For the cultivation of the amro variety of rice, one had the 
opportunity to select soil category: either from forest land or faUow- 
land or both and also from prairie grasslands. The peasants were 
flushed with choices. This choice was possible in view of land 
abundance of the region. However, forest land needed long-term 
preparation that involved cutting, drying, log removing, cleaning 
(siuhlo-nuhnam, pihdum gurnam), reclamation etc. and turned 
out to be highly labor-intensive engagements. The farmer with small 
and medium sized household could not afford to go for it unless he 
received additional support from the village community, for which 
the self-sponsored militia (reegbo-tani) from the village could be 
deployed to reclaim cultivable lands from forest and swamps. It 
was usual practice that the farmers would go ahead without taking 
militia assistant, each with his own separate field. 

Fallow-land or prairie grassland needed series of soil 
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treatments: tracking, plowing and harrowing to break clods and 
make the ground clean, dry and soft so that the germination of 
tender saphngs could take their roots easily and firmly. The parcel 
of land was therefore ploughed several times (eysang, homar, 
tinishir, charihir, and so on) usually each time in perpendicular 
direction. Large family deployed heavy ploughs drawn by four or 
five pair of bullocks, one pair followed another, and so on. The 
parcel was in the same manner harrowed several times with heavy, 
average and hght harrowers. The roots and rhizomes were taken 
out of the soil by hands and collected with the help of a rake 
(joboka), then dried and burnt. On the other hand, lands under 
forest reclamation did not call for so much of plowing and 
harrowing activities that involved in the faUow-land farming process. 
Eysang or homar of ploughs and one time harrow after the 
reclamation was enough for the grain to germinate. The seeds were 
sowed broadcasting. 

In the tropical region, rain-soaked ground catered rain-grown 
wild plants, weeds, grasses to sprout liberally and equally with 
paddy plants. They grew out of nowhere. In order to separate the 
look-al ik e weeds (binoy) from the grain plants, post-sowing care 
was essential part of the amro cultivation and gives such treatment 
till the time of harvesting. Plants grow less well if they are crowded 
themselves together; because, each of them takes part in the 
goodness of the soil from the other and excludes part of their hght. 
When the plants grew four to five inched tall the entire field was 
raked up with the help of a specially designed implement called 
harrow or bindha, a bigger rake for tanning and uprooting weeds 
and wild plants from the field. This process is called bindha- 
tubnam. Inside the field smaU ridges were created for this purpose 
in square/rectangular shape where the rubbishes generated out of 
such unwanted plants and unbroken stony clods (deyhlum) that 
obstruct growth of tender buds were deposited over the ridges. 
Then again at the time when the paddy plant grow eight to ten 
inches tail, the wild plants were manually removed (reegu monani) 
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once more with the help of an iron hoe (tungqid). Once the 
luxuriant growth of the rice foliages gained dominance over the 
weeds, the treatments were discontinued. 

There were many varieties of crops under amro cultivation; 
amongst them, the jijikong (sticky), lai (brown), negeri, gomiri, 
gearem were the major. Amro rice was reaped and taken to the 
granary before the onset of monsoon. 

More Areas under Rice Cultivation 

When the Sootia country was invaded by Ahom king 
Suhungmung in 1523 A.D. more Mir i families had steadily moved out 
from the Sadia frontiers, in search of land and luck, further down to 
the Assam valley, temporarily lodging their habitations straddling 
aeross the outskirts of Lakhimpur and Tezpur on the northern border 
and Dibmgarh, Sibsagar, Jorhat, Golaghat on the South bank of the 
Brahmaputra increasing their otherwise dwindling population 
substantially. Their population grew leaps and bounds in the northern 
sector and eastern fringes of the country. They occupied considerable 
portions of wasteland for agrieultural aetivities at several river 
confluences and beyond. It was said, once upon a time, the prime 
land of the present Lakhimpur town was a Miri village and the place 
where now the District court in the city is built was their rice-bowl.^' 
On the Lakhimpur-Kamalabari Road, a village named “Miri-Top” 
was said to be one of the cultural epicenters of the Miris in the distant 
past.^^ Similarly, the entire area of the Dibmgarh Airport usually 
known as Mohanbari, which has until recently been called Miri- 
Pathar, was originally a fertile ground for agricultural productions of 
the Mishing cultivators, who had also pitched their villages in close 
proximity.^^ When the ancient villages at the strategic places became 

21 Permey, Ratneswar - Ibid, p - 136 

22 Tayung, Chakreswar - Mishing Jatir Utpatti, 33rd Bahne Kebang 
Souvenir, 2005, p - 12 

23 Medok, B - The Mishing (Miri) Tribes and their Land in Northeast 
India, Jonai, 1997, P - 39 
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headquarters of the local administration, then further developed into 
a sprawling towns setting out with new infrastmctures under the 
Ahoms mle and then British colony, our people of the old generations 
were averse to cope up with the developing economy and changing 
environment; rather they moved out to another location, happy with 
prevailing state of their economy. They at their own choice resigned 
from the unaccustomed city-life. 

On the contrary, in view of advantageous ecological reasons 
they always prefer to dwell in river-beaten meadows and 
moorlands (chapori).^"^ Such valleys were normally covered with 
grass, ling and heather where the arid as well as alluvial soil would 
be inundated every year and the soil regained fertile by the flow of 
muddy waters of the perennial flood, silted with sands and manures. 
In rest of the seasons, the rivers have otherwise been fresh and 
flowing waters, remained clean and potable throughout. Rivers, 
rivulets, anabranches and speedy streams became the life-line of 
their culture and source of economic fortune. The villages were set 
up at the banks of Subansiri and Brahmaputra rivers and its 
anabraneh of Kherkata, the tributaries Charikariya, Laipulia, 
Korha, Mornoi, Sessa, Piehala, Dikrong, Lohit, Tuni, Pabha, 
Ranganai, Dhal, Baginadi, Kabuh, Jiadhal, Maridhal, Gainadi, Sissi, 
Kulajan, Akajan, Silli, Burisuti, Dimow, Simen, Jhanji, Jone- 
Korong, Diburu, Dihing, Bhogdai, Jelem, Disoi, Delu, Dusuti, 
Champara, Ghagor, Dhansiri, Bhoroli, Disang, Dikhow etc. and 
the estuary at Tekehphuta and further at the rivers of Majuh Island. 
In these river-valleys plenty of forest and pasture lands were found 
which, once these were cleared, were suitable for growing all 
kinds of crops and vegetations. 

Usually, as we have already stated, the Miris occupied the 
flood-beaten river valleys of the northern and eastern fringes of 
Assam, where the soils were made up of alluvial sands. These 
were indeed not much useful for any kind of permanent cultivations. 

24 Pameygam, Tarun Chandra - Mishing Samajat Samabai Pratha, 
Mishing Sanskritir Alekshya, p - 244 
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Besides transitory landholdings, they had aequired protective flat 
and grassy lands too beyond the rivers, once these were cleared of 
deep-rooted forests that were otherwise covered with tall trees, 
hgnum-vitae and fuchsia. 

Rice consumptions have been remained staple food for them 
since the thirteenth century A.D. The people hve with rice; their day 
began with rice and ended with rice. A plate of rice and a bowl of 
curry alongside became their daily meal, which was served at its 
schedule time as breakfast, lunch, repast and diner every day. 
Breakfast of the morning and repast of the afternoon however 
needed no fresh cooking. This odd time meal required for the kids 
and youths of the household, who wished to be supplemented with 
additional dining session during the day, usually come from 
"pinkang apin’ or cold and saturated food-stuffs that left over from 
the previous cooking. Rice got extensive usage in their food habit. 
Besides normal victuals, other eateries like sweets, cakes, pastries, 
crispy and other fried items were also processed from rice. Even 
their traditional brew called apong was fermented out of rice. 
Rightly, rice has been remaining as in all and ends all. Therefore, 
expansion of rice cultivation in their field was of no surprise. 

Peasantry has been the whole sustenance of the Miri economy 
throughout medieval period. Farming particularly rice cultivation 
became sole occupation of the people. Rice was cultivated by 
myriad peasants, each with his own field separately and a few 
farming implements. While land was abundant, a peasant’s need was 
a pair of oxen, and tools and implements for cultivation. The size of 
the cultivated areas varied greatly from the large holding to the petty 
plots. Those, who could not possess their own pair of oxen, are 
reduced to the status of menial labors or domestic plough-man 
(haluang). They give them help, who needed their hands. The 
production of rice, both varieties - ravi and kharif {dry and wet 
variety) was increasingly developed on the basis of natural features 
such as soil, rain, flood water and meteorological condition like 
climate, humidity, frost, moisture etc. prevailed in the locality. 
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Transition of their economy from the primitive practices of 
an im al hunting to shifting method of farming and then to profess 
peasantry has a sequence of traceable accounts, the progressions 
of which have been briefly discussed in the previous chapters. But, 
the emergence of peasantry-class in its present form is beheved to 
be of recent origin, not earlier than thirteenth century A.D. 
Innovative techniques of agricultural operations deploying animal 
energy for furrowing and harrowing of soil came into being only 
after they entered into a land deal with Sootia administration under 
the then Sootia king Gauri Narayan in 1244. But then, for them, 
agriculture particularly for rice cultivation was left only to dry variety 
or ravi crops {amro areeg). 

The history of wet-fleld cultivation in the world is dated back to 
4000-3000 BC. A site of the Neolithic Majiabang culture having 
Chinese peasants at Caoxieshan, was said to have found an 
innovative way of engaging rice cultivation in watery condition. The 
archeologists have excavated there evidencing plots and surfaces 
that traces of rice-fields^^ 

A paddy field is a flooded parcel of arable land used for 
growing rice and other semi-aquatic crops. The fields require large 
quantities of water for irrigation. Flooding provides water essential 
to the growth of the crop. Water also provides a favorable 
environment for the rice strains being grown as well as discouraging 
the growth of many spices of weeds. Water buffalos or oxen are the 
most important working an im als adapted for life in wet-lands; so 
they are extensively used in paddy flelds. 

The practice of wet cultivation or kharif {amdang 
areeg) was added to their farming schedule much latter. It was 
probably in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, when Ahom 
king Choupha Suhungmung (1497-1539) was on the throne. This 
speculation can summarily be counterchecked from Amalendu 

25 Fujiwara, H - Search for the origin of rice cultivation in paddy fields at 
the Cao-Xie-Shan site in China, Society for Scientific Studies on 
Cultural Property, 1996 
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Guha, who opined, “In the thirteenth century, the Ahoms and the 
non-tiibal population in general were associated with the wet rice 
(sali) culture of the central plain. In the course of subsequent 
centuries, the Ahom played a significant role in widening the bases 
of the wet-rice culture of the sali variety in the extensive and 
undulating plains of eastern Assam.”^® The Ahom kings had 
intensely patronized local peasantry for steady growth of 
agriculture output particularly sali cultivation engaging aU sections of 
the population. It appears that prior to sixteenth century, the Miri 
peasants had no active participation in the sali production, until the 
state patronizations in the later centuries. Now, the Sootia Kings 
and the Ahom Sargadeos, employed the Miris mainly in agricultural 
productions, boat building and for making war-flotilla, besides bulk 
of youths of the community recmited as soldiers in the country’s 
defense academy.^’ 

Wet cultivation involved a labor-intensive farming practice. 
Intensive workforce was required to manually dig ridges (ali-genam) 
across the field to store and supply waters to the standing crops. 
Flood and rain were the only sources of water for agricultural 
purposes. We have not come across any evidence if river waters 
were taken to the farming fields by any primeval mechanical means. 
In a way, no ar tifi cial irrigation was needed to supplement rain and 
flood water which was abundance in the region. 

Amdang cultivation was usually called ‘paddy field’ in general 
terms. Accordingly, a paddy field was a flooded parcel of arable 
land used for growing rice and other semi-aquatic crops. It is said, 
the English word ‘paddy’ is originally derived from the Malay word 
padi which means rice. Though dry-field cultivation was the initial 
stage of growing rice in the past, the paddy fields became dominant 

26 Guha, Amalendu - Technology of wet-rice culture in ‘The Cambridge 
Economic History of India’, Vol. -1, Oriental Longman, Bashir Bagh, 
Hyderabad, 1984, p - 481 & 482 

27 Michelle, Capt. John F - Report on the North East Frontier, 1883, p - 
30 
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worldwide in the recent times. We see a vast panoramic view of 
paddy fields in the rice growing countries of East and Southeast 
Asia including Cambodia, Bangladesh, China, India, Indonesia, 
Japan, Korea, Malaysia, Burma, Nepal, Pakistan, Phihppines, Sri 
Lanka, Thailand, Vietnam and Laos. 

In the Mishing heartland, the paddy fields were found adjacent 
to otherwise natural areas such as rivers or marshes. The fields 
required large quantities of water for irrigation. Eor its convenience, 
the flat areas were made of a series of squares and rectangular 
subplots separated by bunds approximately one foot height, while 
the terraced paddy fields consisted of long irregular shapes that 
followed natural contours of the land at various levels. Perennial 
flood had provided water essential to the growth of the crop. 
Water had also provided a favorable environment for the rice 
strains being grown as well as discouraging the growth of many 
species of weeds. Rain water was procured and drained into the 
bund areas by any possible means such as terracing, canals and 
creating small reservoirs as a part of water conservation project into 
the square/rectangles which required for growth of the newly 
transplanted paddy saphngs. 

Revolutionizing rice cultivation in their fields, the farmers surged 
ahead with adopting latest farming technology easily available to 
them during the time. One was the use of cast iron tools as cutlers 
and the beast of burdens to pull ploughs, the other was the large- 
scale harnessing of flood as well as rain waters and development of 
water conservation through digging ridges across the fields. 

We do not have information if any different technique was 
practiced for the cultivation of amdang and ban crops during the 
Sargadeos’ times, but it may be assumed that the methods 
prevailed during the period on the basis of what were the prevailing 
conditions of the latter dates. Amdang and bau were two varieties 
of rain-grown crops {kharif), main paddy cultivation lately 
introduced to this ethnic peasantries, perhaps during Suhungmung’s 
regime - as mentioned above. The cultivations of the two crops 
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were seen to be operationally different, even though, with vastly 
similar climatic conditions. 

Amdang needed naturally irrigated land; on the other hand, 
the bau should eventually be grown in low-lying areas where the 
water inundated the entire field almost five to six feet above the 
ground and the soil with paddy plants should be stagnated for 
longer period. In the case of amdang cultivation, the land was 
naturally irrigated by rain water and manual preservation process 
over the surface. This was done by blocking rain water with the 
help of constructing numerous small dams (ali) thrown across the 
field. Entire ground was thus made into cluster of rectangular 
blocks with small ridges crisscrossing the field. A block of so 
created with four-side ridges was called a dora. 

Turned seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Miris were an 
economically well to do lot with abundance of cultivable land at 
their disposal including fallow and forest at Subansiri basin, 
Kherkata and Brahmaputra valleys. Many joint-families having 
greater farm-holdings had amassed rice more than two bams with 
full capacity {kumsung) out of two harvests in a year. The land 
profusion of the time encouraged more extensive system of 
agriculture amongst these peasants, and so ensured higher 
production of amro and amdang rice. 

System of wet-variety rice cultivation 

Amdang and bau varieties were cultivated in wet condition 
but reaped in the dry season. Amdang variety is subjected to 
transplantation and the bau variety conformed to the seeding of 
broadcasting technique. 

Wet condition of the soil was crucial for the cultivation of 
amdang and bau varieties of the crops. The field ideally had to be 
under water and needed constant retention of ankle-deep water at 
the time of transplantation and longer time thereafter. This was 
achieved by digging ridges (ali-genam) crisscrossing the field. By 
this mechanism, the field was stratified into numerous blocks of 
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rectangular or square units by creating a network of low-ridged 
bunds, where water could be retained for longer duration within the 
enclosed rectangular or square subplots. 

Amdang Variety 

The most common method of wet cultivation was based on the 
subsequent transplantation of paddy saplings to the field from the 
seedbed. The rice cultivation of the wet-variety {amdang) was 
carried out in two phases with definitive soil preparations. The first 
stage involved germination of seedhngs on a seedbed (kothia-toli) 
and then its opportune time transplantation onto the wet field. 
Seedbed for the saphng was prepared meticulously. Parcel of dry 
land was ploughed several times in mutually perpendicular directions 
and similarly harrowed equal times over it. The accumulated roots 
and rhizomes were gathered by means of rakes and then removed or 
burnt them out. On a rainy day the surface of the plot was 
smoothened and evenly leveled by producing mud and filths out of 
the rain-drenched wet soils with tight plowing and then harrowing 
over the ground. Before sowing, the seeds were also prepared by 
giving them hydropathical treatment; according to which a sack-full 
of seeds was put under water overnight and then next day these 
were exposed to the open air for two or three days. This procedure 
helped softening the outer coat of the seeds and easily breaks open 
protruding ivory cotyledon from each core of the seeds. Then the 
sprouted seeds were spread to the soil by broadcasting method. While 
seeds were sown densely on the seedbed, the other field where the 
seedling would be transplanted was prepared at the same time. 

When the plants grew six to seven inches tail, the saptings were 
uprooted from the seedbed and transplanted to the paddy field in a 
cluster of three to four plants. Paddy became ready for reaping 
after about four months from the transplantation. 

Bau Variety 

System of raising bau rice required double-crops land, where 
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peasant can sow seeds of different crops at a time for two 
harvesting seasons of the year. The seeds of amro and bau were 
sown together at the same time. Normally the onset of monsoon 
started there in the beginning of May following feeble rains in the 
middle of April. To save a bumper harvest from otherwise imminent 
inundation of the crops, the cultivation of amro was undertaken 
sooner than the onset of the rainy season and its sowing time was 
accordingly much advanced. In such lands, the technique of 
double-crop cultivation was applicable with greater benefit by 
reaping two harvests from single investment, that is, sow at one 
time but the yield was being reaped twice. 

Seeds of amro and bau rice were mixed in equal proportion in 
a basket and sowed over the prepared field. Within week’s time, 
both seeds of amro as well as bau, sprouted and germinate 
simultaneously; but the amro being a short-maturity variety, its 
yields were reaped in due time. The bau plant flourished in the 
thick and thin of the stubbles left behind by the reapers. By the 
time, the low-lying meadows gathered puddles of water received 
from occasional rains and the plants took position firmly over the 
ground. Whereas, the straws and stubbles of the crops fell and 
decayed on the ground only to add its ferttiity, the bau plants grow 
healthily and luxuriantly. 

Another technique used by the peasants for of bau cultivation 
was to sow its seeds in the form of poirang. This mode of growing 
rice was conditioned by soil selection, ecological state and c lim atic 
adjustment. Land needed to hold sufficient frosts in order to 
moisten the ground for germination of the seeds. Condition of the 
soil, initially wet then optimum level of water in proportion to the 
growth of the plant over the field was essential. Standing water 
under the crops enhanced the growth and therefore same condition 
should prevail for longer duration till the time of flowering. 
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CASH CROP CULTIVATION 


Since the immigration to the Sootia country, with the ancient city of 
Kundil as its capital, in the early thirteenth century AD, the Miris 
had adopted peasantry as their ideal occupation for living and 
found it desirable in term of food subsistence and security, than the 
uncertainty over hunting of animal carcasses and gathering of forest 
products, which was mostly prevailing during the time of mountains 
inhabitations. Rice cultivation gave them food sufficiency aU the year 
round, but necessity of goods to suit their changing life-style had 
also knocked their doors and quietly crept in from an unknown 
horizon. Money was needed to buy non-domestically produced 
items like salt initially, and later on oils, yarns, dye and other 
essential provisions needed to meet their extended requirements as 
the days passed by in days, in months and in years. Money has 
been the sole media of exchange goods. Social life at a certain 
phase of its development cannot go on without commerce or 
exchange, necessitates the use of money. Imitating their 
neighbourhood, cultivation of cash crop was the best available 
option to break their monetary inertia. Later, expansion of 
landholding per household in cash crop cultivations caused them 
involved in the activities of trading and market management in local 
fairs or deahng with non-native shop-keepers. 

Thus, by sixteenth century the Miri peasantry moved to 
another spurt of extensive cultivation by introducing cash crops into 
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their scheduled-agenda of farming. Dew-soaked-autumn crops of 
mustard-oil seeds (petu-areeg) and pulses, particularly black- 
gram, ipeyhread-areeg) were produced abundantly on regular 
basis. Cultivations of sugarcane and jute were also undertaken 
occasionally to acquire comfortable cash-holdings. Surplus 
productions of green-chihes, potatoes, pumpkins, sweet-potatoes, 
aubergines, yams, white-gourds, and bitter-gourds from the kitchen 
garden were taken to the nearby markets for sale, usually held on 
weekly basis. But for muster-seed and black-grams, all other 
transactions were just nominal, not significant in any count. 

Mustard-seed 

Cultivation of mustard-seed became the prime objectives for 
earning instant cash in hand. Every household, even with minimum 
land holding, a small portion of it allotted for mustard-seed 
cultivation. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
quantum of mustard production was five to fifteen mound (1 mound 
= 40 kg approximately) per household according to land allotment, 
also depending upon the man-power. A mound of muster-seeds 
was sold at about ten rupees those days. 

Mustard is an annual-herb cultivated primarily as oil-seed crops 
for commercial purpose. But in aU its forms - shoots, leaves, flowers, 
whole seeds, powdered or prepared - is flavorful low-fat-way to 
punch up any savory food. Its tender leaves are stewed (rahsor) and 
eaten as vegetable which was one of the favorite autumn-menu for the 
rural masses. The dry straw of the mustard plant, after extraction of 
seeds by trashing, was burnt to ashes and preserved them to further 
process into a kind of hquid-soda by filtration with water, namely 
Sodium-bicarbonate (NaHCoS) and Sodium-carbonate (Na2Co3). 
Mostly, the liquid-sodas brewed out of chaff-ashes were used as 
detergent to wash rags and other heavy textiles and also often used 
for baking food. From the oilcake, a kind of jam-like pickle 
(kholihoi) is made for domestic consumption. 
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Mustard grows well in most soils but it prefers loamy or 
clayey-loam soil on a rich, well-drained and well-prepared soil. It 
l ik es cool weather; a light frost can even improve the flavor. The 
plants are easy to grow and produce seed in as few as 60 days. In 
riverside populace of the Kherkata and Bornai (Brahmaputra) 
valleys, the seeds were sown at the time when the flood waters 
recede from the ground, usually in the months of August- 
September. 

Two varieties of mustards were available for cultivation; one is 
called turo-petu or brown Indian mustard (brassica juncea) and 
the other tubung-petu or white variety (brassica hirta). Mishings 
cultivate more of the former variety because of its demand and 
higher price in the market. Another variety, locally called tuley, is 
cultivated in the kitchen garden for its leaves as vegetable. 

Black-gram 

Initially, Mishing farmers had cultivated black-gram more for 
its commercial value than they did, relatively less, for domestic 
consumption, probably because of its cooking comphcacy involved 
therein. It is a short-duration crop cultivated in a cereal-pulse 
cropping system and borne desirable fruits within two months 
times. It favors frosty climate with dew-soaked soil condition, 
needing neither elaborate soil preparation nor maintenance at the 
time of its growth. Botanically, black-gram is known as phasiolus- 
mmgo, but in India the household name is urad-dal and in Mishing 
however called peyhred. References of black grams were found in 
the pages of Vedic narratives, which has drawn us to the indistinct 
postulation that the black gram was supposed to have originated in 
India and had been in the cultivation from ancient time. 

Since seventeenth century, the local farmers have been taking 
the seeds to the soil for sawing having two varieties available for 
their choices. One is the large-seeded early maturing variety locally 
called redro-peyhred and the other is the small-seeded late 
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maturing variety with olive-green colour, which they called moghu- 
mang-peyhred in their native tongue. Agricultural output in respect 
of black-gram was always less in comparison to the production of 
mustard seeds. During eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
their production was about four to ten mounds per household. 
Price was ranging from rupees five to seven per mound. About 
two mounds were usually separately retained unsold for household 
consumption and as seed for sowing next season and also for 
unanticipated contingencies. Rests disposed to the market in 
competitive price. 

Peyhred-Oying (curry prepared from black-gram) gave an 
appetizing flavor to the Mishing recipe. It is usually baked with 
cooking soda, which is again extracted from the ashes of straws 
and stubbles of its dry stalks, being burnt. 

Sugar cane 

It has been hinted that the presence of sweet-juice in the wild- 
reed like sugar-cane was discovered by the peasants in New Guinea 
in not-easily-traceable far away past, who first domesticated the 
plant about ten thousand years ago. The knowledge of such plant 
had slowly moved across Southeast Asia, Southern China and then it 
reached India. Initially, they used to chew the kernel of the sugar¬ 
cane-stem for its sweet contents, but around 350 AD, Indian farmers 
had learnt to process the liquid juice to sohd molasses and crystal 
sugar cubes. Indeed, Indian weather provides the perfect c lim ate for 
growing sugar cane plant abundantly. 

In Assam the cultivation of the incredible plant has been 
omnipresent; its contribution to boost economy of the state is 
significant. A Report reveals that in Cachar district alone, the 
productions of gur (molasses) and cane amounted to 9000 tons 
and 89000 tons respectively during 1955-56, which had gone up to 

1 Study on the Cultivation of Sugar-cane in Cachar district. State 
Planning Board, Assam Agriculture Department, 1975 
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13000 tons and 133000 tons respectively in 1974-75, 
notwithstanding marginal increase in acreage where there was 3.14 
hectors in the referred initial year and 4.60 hectors in 1974-75'. 

Farming and processing of sugarcane remained optional for 
our cultivators in the recent past basically conditioned by 
inadequate infrastructure and labour force. Cultivation and 
processing thereof is highly labor-intensive venture, demand for 
workers is increasingly more. Agricultural engagements in the 
Mishing villages did not conform to the norms of the organized 
sectors or cooperative undertaking either. There was neither hired 
work-force in the vicinity nor amount of large-scale employment 
potentiality discerned to find readily available in the labor-market. 
Labor availability was limited to the size of able members of the 
family in a household who could toil hard in the field. Aspect of 
infrastructural need includes soil condition too. The Miris were 
generally river-side dwellers. Sandbanks of the Bhahmaputra and 
the Subansiri were their land-disposal for agriculture activities. 
Sugar-cane plants do not grow well in water-bedded sandy soil. 
Another feature of infrastmcture requirement is the hugely two- 
beamed crushing machine, which is usually drawn by animal 
energy, preferably a buffalo stalhon. Initial requisition for suitable 
land, machine and animal did not reach to meet one’s arm length 
and so became expensive investment for a marginal farmer. 
Cultivation of sugar cane remained as the task of middle-class 
farmers amongst all peasantries. 

The forest lands in Assam normally cover with laterial soils in 
the woody stretches that are away from river valleys. On account of 
heavy rainfalls there is an excessive leaching of soil colloids and 
silica and hence the soils turn porous. On the other hand, in the 
valleys, the alluvial soil is characterized by high productivity but 
many are deficient of nitrogen, humus and phosphoms. Sugarcane 
grows better in the laterial virgin earth than the sandy ground that 
lacks humus and phosphorus. 
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In eighteenth and nineteenth, even in the early twentieth 
century, our people had possessed vast amount of forest lands in the 
valley as well as in the laterite areas. Thicketed patches of virgin 
land were deforested initially to grow sugar-cane for at least two 
three seasons. Notably, the canes were not sold outright as there 
was no cane market in the surrounding area at its stem stage. 
Rather canes were cmshed into fluid and the collected hquids were 
boiled on a huge-sized open-pan in the bristly burning log-fire, 
transforming the sticky liquids to sohd molasses. Thus produced 
were packed into the unit of one earthen pitcher {liuhsur) - 
containing about 1 Vi kilo each and allowed them for commercial 
disposal. In 1940s the price of one liuhsur-gur (molasses) was 
priced at seventy-five annas or three-fourth of a Rupee. Crushing, 
boihng and packing were done once in a day producing 25 to 30 
units / pitchers daily. 

After successful completion sugar cane farming for three to 
four seasons on the spot, the land was prepared to grow mustard 
seeds and then finally to grow food crops as paddy field on regular 
basis. 

Jute 

In terms of usage, the jute is one of the most important fibres 
after cotton. On account of favourable weather conditions and 
c lim atic affluences, jute is mostly cultivated in the southern parts of 
Asiatic divide - spreading over India, China, Bangladesh, and to 
some smaller scale Thailand, Myanmar, Pakistan, Nepal and 
Bhutan. 

Since seventeenth centuries, our farmers had also made it to 
their subsidiary activity to add up paltry cash balances in their 
accounts habitually maintained with a Marwary shop-keeper, 
where they deposit the products for sale. For them, the Miri 
farmers, the cultivation of jute was neither a traditional yields nor 
need-base farming, but it was to gain some marginal space in the 
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income front. Though later on, lasso-ropes plaited out of fibre jute 
became essential in various ways for animal husbandry. So the 
lands allotted for jute cultivation was nominal, which was never 
greater than the size of a kitchen garden in the back-yard; or 
precisely a parcel of land that is less than one bigha. 

The cultivation and maintenance of jute plant was simple; albeit 
the processing it from stalk to yam is cumbersome. In view of its 
semi-wild nature of the plant, it does not require to prepare the soil 
super-fine to nurse its initial growth. About four months after 
planting, when the plants are about to flower, the sta lk s are cut-off 
close to the ground and are bundled into carry-away lots. Then the 
bundles are dumped into a raft over water for about 25 days 
allowing the skin to rot on being soaked in the water. Once the 
stalks absorbed water, they sink down in the water and make the 
fibre over the woody-stick softened enable to separate it from the 
stems. The process is called retting, which allows the fiber tissue to 
soften the bond between the bats and the hard. Thus, the jute 
fibres are extracted from the inner stick attached thereon; then 
wash them in clean water, dry up for two to three days on cloth¬ 
lines and make them to unit of skeins and become ready for sale. 
Jutes are sold in the measure of weights and not in skeins. 


Chapter - X 

PETTY BUSINESS: MAHALS 
WERE THE LIFELINES OF 
LANDLESS LABOURERS 


Even land-profusion in the country during the Ahom Era, there 
were people who were available or engaged themselves in petty 
business, either by their preference of trading to cultivation. 
Because of uncertainty over arbitrary occurrences of deluging 
flood, earthquake, hailstorm etc. that made them switching over to 
petty businesses. In both the situations the presence of 
entrepreneurs in the Miri locahties came into their great rescue for 
a living. Amongst them, the Mahals (Centre for Trading) of different 
products were omnipresent in many areas in Assam. Medium sizes 
of such entrepreneurs were found in Eakhimpur district. Indeed, 
the division of the district for revenue collection was conveniently 
clustered into several Mahals. Of them were Sissi Mahal, Dhemaji 
Mahal, Dhakuakhana Mahal, Bardalani Mahal, Baskata Mahal, 
Chaiduar Mahal and Miri Mahal.' Probably, the boundary of Miri 
Mahal fell in the vicinity of Ananda Bagan down to the Subansiri 
confluence at Selamukh near Daflakata village.^ Apart from 
collecting revenues by the local officials namely Patgiris, 
Patowaries etc., the rationale behind creation of economic zone 

1 Robinson, William - A Descriptive Account of Assam, 1841, p - 200 

2 Peter Pegu - A History of the Mishings of Eastern India, Mumbai, 
1998, p-119 
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with the name ‘Miri Mahal’ in outs kir ts of Eakhimpur Town and its 
vicinities by the British administration during 1830s was to collect, 
store and expound the commercial viabihty of the home products 
of Miri artisans including textiles, crafts, cane and bamboo works, 
alcohohc breweries etc. Subsequently Miri Mahal was converted 
into administrative units in the district.^ 

Normally the Mid-Mahal had, mostly at individual level, dealt 
with Gakhir-Mahal (milk centre), Kher-Mahal (thatch collection 
centre), Kath-Mahal (saw-mihs), Hati-Mahal (elephant catching & 
training centre), Bet-Mahal (cane-centre) and Kani-Mahal (opium 
distribution centre). 

Gakhir Mahal 

The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, even prior to that, had 
witnessed vast amount of lush pastureland covered with grasses, 
lings, reeds, sedges, thatches and shrubs in Assam. On the bank 
and in the patches of river-islands (chapari) created by the great 
rivers of the Brahmaputra and the Subansiri, a kind of tall water- 
reed, locally called luyyang, grew abundantly. Euyyang were the 
food, that is, proper grass for the water buffalos. Provision of 
grazing facihties for assorted livestock and domestic animals was 
made in aU villages. Because, the animals were the main sources of 
energy for drawing plough in the field. On the backdrop of this geo- 
economic compulsion, almost aU household had at least one pair of 
milch-cows to produce mi lk as well as to have calf and a pair of 
bulls to puU ploughs in the field. Those, who hadn’t have one, were 
turned menials, who hved in daily wages seeking employments at 
different entrepreneurs consistently promoted by the mushrooming 
Mahals. Rearing buffalos symbohzed richness and aristocracy in the 
society those days. However, investment in livestock for a large 
flock of buffalos in commercial term was not anyone’s cup of tea. 
All cannot afford that affluence. Even then, the Miris were known 


3 Robinson, William - A Descriptive Accounts of Assam 
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for their cows, buffalos and elephants. In the late nineteenth 
century; about seventeen percent of the Miri villages had 
households who had either an elephant or a large flock of buffalos 
or a stock of cows or sometimes all in one house. It is however 
pertinent to mention that the Miris were never a good consumer of 
lactic products. As mentioned above, cows were mostly reared for 
their young ones, who were the prospective energy for drawing 
plough in the field; often not intended for getting lactic products. 
However, a few routinely did it for their economic subsidy. In that 
count, the milk was produced in regular basis in aU villages though 
in small scale. The mil k thus produced were collected and carried 
by the appointed milk men to the Mahals for onward disposal to the 
neighbouring hotel-establishments and to the city consumers on 
daily basis. Not all but many of such village-level Gakhir Mahals 
were owned by the Mishing entrepreneurs. Even, they had portable 
machines too, by which the normal milk could be churned/ 
processed into concentrated lactose (fat milk), butter, ghee etc., 
and into diluted lacteal residuals. In 1890s a seer (about a liter) of 
milk was sold at two annas. The Miris were also participants of 
this transaction as owners of Mi lk Mahal as well as dealers. 

Kher Mahal 

Thatching has perhaps been one of the oldest crafts in the 
world that the history has ever recorded since the man hved in the 
constmcted shelters; skillfully roofing with wild vegetation in its 
one form or another. In modem time too, thatched-roof houses 
attract most of the dwellers because of the comforts it gives 
adequately. Not only does thatch keep the house dry, but also 
provides excellent insulation to climatic vagaries, keeping the 
rooms warm in winter and cool throughout summer. In their 
mountains avatar, the Miri houses were roofed with palm leaves, 
where palm trees were abundant; but since the second quarter of 
the thirteenth century in the plains of Assam, they have replaced it 
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by long-straw thatches. Needless to mention, the houses in Assam 
were uniformly thatched-roof those days. So the demand for thatch 
(kher) was enormous. 

Thatches were needed for new constructions and also for 
repairs and renovations of houses and assorted huts and sheds. 
Therefore, the sale of thatches was making a brisk business. 
Centre for collection and disposal of thatches was called Kher 
Mahal. Incredibly, less number of people used to cultivate thatch in 
their hedged garden, but more people harvested without sowing it. 
That was possible as the wheat-leafed thatches grew abundantly in 
and around the lands of circumvented patches (chapari) in the river 
islands alongside the wild sedges (luyyang). These vegetations 
were usually destroyed and festered away when inundated by the 
yearly floods, but regenerated luxuriandy when it recedes and the 
lands become dry. The people of the riverside-stretches took 
active part in procuring bundles of thatches from the field to the 
centre and then supply to the customers. Once there was a time, 
when it was said, the kher-mahal or thatch-trading was branded 
as trait of the tribe. 

Kath-Mahal 

Kath Mahal included collection of logs by felling big trees for 
Saw Mills and for fire-woods. The culture and technology of 
wood-works through saw-mdls, fine-carpentry etc. in the society is 
the product of renewed house-craft that emerged over the passage 
of times. In the ancient and medieval periods of the human 
civilization, none others but probably the wood was the singular 
source of fuel to generate heat energy from fire. Till recent time, say 
early twentieth century, the phrase of the people in the heartland of 
the country was: cooking means fire and fire means wood. Fire¬ 
wood was required at any cost. The riverine Miris, who usually 
sojourned near to forest areas, became the suppliers of fire-wood 
to the needy customers at the urban and semi-urban localities. 
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Ever-flowing rivers were their mode of transportation. The raft of 
logs was called bhx)or in their native language. A bhoor was floated 
away through the current of the river to his targeted destinations. 
The business of kindling was normally operated in proprietary 
basis; that too often as one man’s endeavor, who did the whole 
transaction - from felling trees to transporting to cashing its value. It 
was not necessary to be touted through the Kath-Mahal Centres. 

Thick and valuable logs were also supphed to the Kath-Mahals 
who onward took these to the Saw-Mills, consistently located at 
urban and semi-urban neighborhoods. There were ample Kath- 
Mahals or collecting centres of logs surround Miri villages but only 
a few Saw-Mihs, which were habitually owned by mostly non-Miii 
rich entrepreneurs or by the British industriahst during colonial era. 

Exceptionally however, in 1950s, Mr. Jogesh Doley, a young 
entrepreneur from Matmara village had setup a Saw-MiU at Jonai 
and carried out its business on cooperative basis. The name of the 
establishment was Murkong Selek Mishing Cooperative Saw 
Mill s. Consequent upon the lack of technical and professional man¬ 
power in the business association, the management became defunct 
and the organization could not sustain any further. 

Hati-Mahal 

The kings of olden India rode elephants to battle. The royal 
pachyderm had an important position in the battle-field, being used 
as a platform from which the king directed his armies. Generally, it 
was the king’s prerogative to maintain elephants."^ Elephants were 
also taken as the decorative animal in many of the royal weddings 
and ceremonial gatherings. During the colonial rule, the British 
official used elephants as the means of transportation. Since the 
times of the Mahabharata (Bhagadatta’s participation in the Great 
Kumkshetra War), there are evidences of elephants being regularly 

4 Read from a marble tablet being displayed at one of the sightseeing 
locations in Jaipur, Rajasthan. 
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used as vehicles of the warriors in the battle by the kings of Assam. 
Keeping good health of the royal tuskers was therefore the 
concern of the kings. Management of elephants - their health and 
vigor of working capabilities was the affairs of a Mahaut. Miris 
were plausibly taken as proficient elephant-keeper in the imperial 
courts of Ahom Swargadeos. Mahauts and Grass-cutters were 
mostly engaged from the Miri community. Dr. Eakshmi Devi has, in 
her investigative dissertation, mentioned about Hati-Ghahiyal Miri 
community who were entrusted as manager of elephant 
husbandries.^ Not only did kings employ the Miris as wholesome 
care-taker of the royal pachyderm in the stables, but also recruit 
them as the person of tactical sensitivity (phandi or noose-man), 
who could trap and noose a victim from the wild herds and then to 
acclimatize the animal to the new environment. Those phandis were 
generally pickup from Mishing experts on selection basis.® 

Eor the Hati-Mahals, it appeared that, the elephant-trade 
turned out to be a source of jumbo-size earnings to their coffer 
during eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. To this, John M’Cosh 
recorded that about 700 to 1000 elephants were exported every 
year from Assam at an average cost of Rs.300 per animal in those 
days.^ Income from elephant remained a key source of generating 
revenue. The amount of revenue reahzed in 1875-76 on account of 
Hati-Mahals and royalty on capture of elephants was Rs. 45,432.* 
The businesses in the Hati-Mahals were exclusively transacted 
within the administrative control of the government; as it was taken 
that all untamed elephant in the forest were supposed to be 
unaccounted properties of the government. Notwithstanding 

5 Devi, Lakshmi - The Ahom Tribal Relations 

6 Singh, Geetashree -Elephant hunting in nineteenth century in Assam, 
Journal of Historical Research, Dibrugarh University, Volume -XVIII, 
2013, p-26 

7 M’Cosh, John - Topography of Assam, Edited by L. N. Tamuli, 2010, p 
-42 

8 Singh, Geetashree, - Ibid, p - 32 
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absolute control, the Hati-Mahals were leased out to private 
participants for a specified time period, indeed for actual 
operations. They were asked to pay royalty for every elephant 
captured.^ In a measly record, we found that Mr. G. Errol Gray, a 
British official, was granted a hcense to hunt elephants in two Hati- 
Mahals in North Lakhimpur sub-division for the session ending the 
3P' March 1899. 

It may be noted that the Mishings, for their lower economic 
background, had never dreamt of becoming even an applicant of 
the periodical auction of the Hati-Mahals at any point of time, leave 
alone investing the scarce means for owning any Hati-Mahal in an 
urban or semi-urban location. But they were a community who had 
actively participated in the input and output process of the elephant 
trade, particularly during the Ahom reign and colonial rule of 
Assam. 

Bet-Mahal 

Cane-Art was a piece of ‘novelty vocation’ in medieval 
Assam. In olden time, the cane-osiers were used in the hut- 
makings for fastening joints between posts and cross-bars of the 
new erections by the tribal novices; cane was, in any manner, never 
a material for fashions or for business either. 

It is said, the woven cane-pattem of furniture was indigenous 
to Indonesia and Malaysia, where aU sorts of cane plants including 
rattan and wicker varieties grow abundantly, and was exported to 
India in the undetermined past. Generally, it grows in tropical 
environment. In Assam too, multiple varieties of canes are found as 
a part of the natural vegetations; and as such cane plants were never 
cultivated there but harvested from the wild forest, as and when 
needed. Collecting cane-strips from the cmel worlds was a terrible 
job. It looks a bit l ik e a thorny, climbing spirally on the tall and 
thicket trees; but botanicaUy cane is a member of pahn family. It has 


9 Singh, Geetashree, - Ibid, p - 22 
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a solid rather than hollow stem. The outer body has thick spiky 
barks which need to be stripped away to reveal the shiny inner 
bark, from which cane-strips are taken. This then sanded to 
remove most of the rough leaf nodes - though enough remains to 
give the cane-strip a miming and a snagging direction. The bark is 
then sliced to produce accurately graded width being used for 
multiple purposes. 

Ever since cane-fumiture has come to the drawing-hall in the 
ehte houses as comfort and fashionable items, the cane-craft grew 
to its full size, initially as village handicraft in rural artisans’ 
workshops, then as furnishing industry in urban and semi-urban 
establishments. In the late nineteenth and early twenty centuries, 
demand for wickers was enormous. Cane inputs were obviously 
outsourced from jungle-side habitants, where the Mishing populace 
of Assam was part of it. To give fillip into the village economy of 
marginal farmers and of daily wage earners, the local administrative 
authorities set up collection centres on retail basis in remote areas, 
which subsequently transported to the Bet-Mahals for wholesale 
disposal. 

The Miris were found fairly laborious and highly industrious 
people, and seemed partial to living on the skirts of the forest.'® 
Almost all such forest neighbouring villages had at least one 
collecting boot of cane-osiers, who gathered strips of cane from the 
individual harvester. The so called harvester goes to the forest, 
where cane-creepers are found abundant in wild state; there he cuts 
them, pulls them down and strips them out into shiny streak of 
golden wickers. Eater he cut the elongated wickers into desired 
sizes and makes them bundles of standard units. Eive strips of such 
wicker make a unit and the unit was called a 'Kap ’ in their native 
term. An active harvester could gather five to ten kaps of cane in a 
day depending upon the avahabihty of cane in the wood he went in. 

10 Robinson, William - A Descriptive Account of Assam, Gowhatti, 1841, 
p-356 
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In the collection booth, a kap was priced Annas Eight in 1950s. In 
those days, the Miris were happened to be in both categories of the 
trade as buyer as weU as seller. 

Kani-Mahal 

Opium has always been an item of contraband dmgs; indeed, 
opium production is banned globally. However, certain countries 
including India, to some extent it is allowed, under strict 
government supervision. No cultivation or processing of the i lli cit 
drug is otherwise permitted elsewhere without obtaining a proper 
license, neither to an individual nor to any corporate body. Main 
places where poppy plant is grown in India are Chiturgarh in 
Rajasthan, Mandsaur, Radam and Neemas in Madhya Pradesh and 
Gazipur in Uttar Pradesh. The Central Bureau of Narcotics 
(CBN) oversees the dealings of the opium productions - its 
farming, processing and trading under the various provisions of the 
Narcotic Drugs & Psychotropic Substances Act, 1986 and the 
Narcotic Drugs & Psychotropic Substances Rules, 1985." 

To produce opium the farmer lanced the poppy plants, and 
painstakingly collects the latex that oozes out. The dry latex is 
called opium. At certain proportion, it contains morphine, codeine, 
and alkaloids, hke Theban and nocapine. These compounds have 
medicinal value but the drug-lords process these alkaloids into 
heroin, and sell this highly addictive dmg at sky-high prices in the 
black-market. Government hcensed factories for producing opium 
situated at Neemach at MP, Gazipur in UP and therefore the opium 
so produced is sent to the Government Opium and Alkaloid 
Factories situated at Neemach and Gazipur. 

While in Assam, the cultivation of the opium producing plant no 
longer exists, but its neighbouring state Arunachal Pradesh, 

11 Information was collected in 2006 from a brief discussion with Shri 
Rupnath Pegu, who was previously working as Excise Inspector, 
Government of India. 
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particularly in the districts of Longding, Tirap, Changlang, Anjaw 
and Upper Siang, Lohit, has continued the ancient tradition of 
growing the poppy plant clandestinely into its full bloom. In recent 
times, CBN destroyed a large amount of poppy plants, about 800 
hectors of cultivated areas, in those districts (News report: North 
East News Agency August 2007), which evidenced the presence 
of such surreptitious farming in the land. 

Old habits die hard. Mishing traders had carried down their 
highland tradition of poppy farming even to the plains of Assam 
along with them, when they descended to the valley in the 
thirteenth century AD. Wilham Robinson observed, “The Miris in 
the plains employ themselves chiefly in growing opium, and as 
they always cultivate new lands, their fields in general yield them 
large return. They seldom use the drug themselves but they make 
a very large profit by bartering it to the Assamese for grain and 
other necessaries.”" The Miris had cultivated poppy plants as 
cash crop. In nineteenth and early twentieth century, retail sale of 
the poppy products to the ultimate consumer was flourishing in 
the villages and they made big money from the illicit trade. The 
profitabihty of the deal had easily overcome the moral scruples of 
the trading community. 

Players were many in that stealthy transaction, even though 
risk was heavy. If one can escape from police dragnet he can at 
least be a lakhpati within no time. In 1940s & 1950s, narco¬ 
trafficking was affected through various clandestine channels. 
Certain pockets of Paltan Bazaar area in Dibrugarh was well 
known for the trade. Finished products used to come from rehable 
sources outside Assam and smuggled into Dibrugarh for the 
disbursal of goods to various Kani-Mahals which were usually 

12 Robinson, William - A Descriptive Account of Assam, Gowhatti, 1841, 
p-356 

13 Basic inputs over the subject were collected from an informal discussion 
with Shri Phanidhar Tayung, Ex-MLA Jonai of Silapathar resident. 
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located at the length and breadth of northern and eastern strips of 
southern Assam'l Rumors from anonymous sources was doing its 
round that even the then big business names hke Babua and Monua 
of Dibmgarh were also not keep their hands away from picking up 
such quick-buck opportunities. They were skillfully assisted by 
Bachcha Khan alias Baba, a native of Ghazipur, Uttar Pradesh. 

The native players including Miris of the state were also 
numerous. Reportedly, many of them had financially grown fat out 
from the deal. They rumored that one Biru Chandra from 
Thekeraguii village could effortlessly purchase an elephant after ten 
years of his involvement in the business. Other players were Bilas 
Pegu from Tekeliphuta, Debiram Pegu of Dighalgarah, Numalia 
Gam Kutum of Lohitmukh, Sitaram Tayeng of Silapathar, 
Paramananda Doley of Buiisuti and so on. 


Chapter - XI 


MIRI GOLD WASHERS : 
LESS EMPLOYMENT BUT 
QUALITY PRODUCTIONS 


It was a general view of the people that the rivers of the Assam 
valley abounded in gold and that was corroborated by the number 
of people found in the profession of gold washing. During the six- 
century-rule of the Ahoms (1228-1826 A.D.) in Assam, extracting 
gold ores from the sands of river beds, briefly called ‘gold¬ 
washing’, was an industry in the unorganized sector. This industry 
flourished in Assam particularly during seventeenth and eighteenth 
century of the Christian era and was continued until recent times, 
however receded after annexure of the country to the British 
administration. When they took over, there were 1828 individuals 
in the profession but subsequently by the time Swargadeo 
Purander Singha (1832 - 1838 AD) was reinstated as the Rajah of 
Assam, it reduced to 736 persons only. Swargadeo Rajeshwar 
Singha (1751 - 1769 AD) and Swargadeo Gaurinath Singha 
(1780 - 1794 AD) had largely encouraged lay people of the 
country for gold washing in the river beds and men and women cut 
across castes and categories were deployed for the job. 

The gold search was not confined to one community alone. 
Those who took active part in the business with professional feat 
were collectively designated as Sonowals, while unit worker was 
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known as pyke. The gold washers were distributed in different parts 
of the country and although they were placed under the authority 
of Phukans, Barbaruas and other chiefs, they were generally 
known only by the names of their khel or tribe under whom they 
resided. They were of all categories of people - classes, castes and 
communities - found in Assam; the Bihia Miris and the Kachans 
being however the most numerous.' 

Entire population of the Miris did not join in the business. 
Those who participated in gold washing activity were locally called 
Bihia-Miris. In the year 1826 AD there were 176 pykes of Bihia 
Miris in the job and however it reduced to only 20 in 1838 AD. 
They were residing in the forest lands of northern Assam bordering 
then Abor-Miri foothi ll s over the bank of Upper Subansiri and its 
tributaries but always in the river-wash localities of the alluvial plain. 
They were also found in the low lands between the river fork of 
Lohit and Dibang near Sadia that join the main stream of the 
mighty Brahmaputra. Hitting their villages by flood was an annual 
occurrence for them. Therefore they were often called Biyyang, 
which means ‘river-bitten’ in their own dialect from where the 
word Bihia was believed to be derived by the royal employers. 
Many a time, they were also known as Jungle Sonowals, 
identifying those gold washers who came from forest-districts of 
the region. It would be fair to mention here that the conclusion made 
about Biyyang to Bihia is not free from controversy. In a personal 
letter to the author of this work. Dr. N. C. Pegu from Dibmgarh told 
him that the word Bihia is a conjugation of a noun and a verb: Bih 
diya, which means ‘administer poison’ in Assamese. He is of the 
opinion that the members of certain communities including perhaps 
Miris of the upland countries used to apply some kind of poisonous 
herbs to catch fish from lakes and streams in the mountain. He 
wrote, in those days fish killed in such poisonous means from 

1 Captain Hannay’s Communication to Capt. Jenkins, JASB, No -79, July, 
1838, p-625 
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mountainous chasm were supplied to the kings of Assam by the 
community. So the kings called them Bihia. Dr. Pegu has thus 
concluded, Bihia was intonated from ‘bih diya’. Many of the 
scholars who are associated with the subject are not convinced by 
his derivation. They strongly argued that the Miris including then 
Bihia Miris were never a fish selling community at any point of time 
in the past. Secondly, variety of fish were abundance in aU the rivers 
of Assam, probably no royal authorities in the history had imported 
fish from highland dealers that too killed by poisoning. Further they 
questioned, if anyone is doubtful of their Miri hierarchy, we have 
thousands of hving Bihias in our midst today. Have they suddenly 
fallen from Heaven to become Miris? 

During Swargadeo Rajeshwsar Singha’s time the gold- 
washers of Upper Assam alone used to give 7000 tolas of gold 
every year to the royal exchequer in addition to the mahiya or 
monthly tax levied on them. Swargadeo Gaurinath Singha collected 
4000 tolas of gold annually from them. The records of caste-wise 
contribution of gold to the exchequer were not available. The tax 
at the close of a year levied on the gold washers was calculated at 
the following rates: Each pyke gave half a tola of gold as his share 
of tax and he paid an extra cess for melting which was charged 
according to the quality of the gold; for best ki nd the lowest, for 
the best (uttam) 3 ratis, more than half tola, for second best 
(madhyam) 4 ratis and the third kind (naram) 6 ratis or one anna. 

It was stated that the best kind of gold was found from Jungle 
Sonowals (Bihia-Miris) and the Kachari Sonowal’s gold the worst.^ 
The hiU streams produced the best gold, the stronger the current of 
the stream the better the gold. Slow running streams did not 
produce good gold. The gold found in the Brahmaputra was not 
good, it was washed by the Kachari Sonowals and that was the 
reason why the Kachari Sonowals had no good gold. The gold was 

2 Maniram Dewan, Revenue Sheristadar, Bar Bhandari, — JASB, No - 
79, July, 1838, p - 621 
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best and in greatest quantities when the bed of the rivers was 
composed of a mixture of sands and small pebbles. 

Gold washing was not li mited to the dry and wet sands of the 
Subansiri River alone, which was considered as Potential River for 
gold dust in its sand products, but the operations were extended to 
many of its tributaries and also other rivers. Sheristadar Maniram 
(later Maniram Dewan) had listed the names of rivers where gold 
were extracted from their sediments. List of rivers with their old 
names mn thus: Lohit, Dihing, Tengapani, Parura, Dihong, Dibang, 
Digaru, Kakoi, Kadam, Samdiri, Dasradiju, Dikrong, Kharai, 
Sonagiri, Jonglung, Janji, Desoi, Dekajuri, Dhol, Sidang, Dibm, 
Subansiri, Diju, Buroi, Borgang, Bor-Dekoii, Bhairabhi, Mansiri, 
Dubia, Pormai, Raideng, Bechumai, Kalijuri, Poma, Garua and 
some more elsewhere.^ Gold was also received from other places 
in Lower Assam such as Chinga, Sandhani, Sotia, Satgari and 
some other rivers. 

The operation of gold washing needed four individuals or 
pykes and this four pykes made a syndicate which was called a 
‘got’, for each ‘daroni’ or trough, four men to keep the operation 
constantly going on, the distribution of them being one man to 
wash, two to bring the sand and the fourth man to dig and all 
reheving each other at interval. The best time to wash for gold was 
after a rise of water in the river and the most favorable spots were 
where beds of the rivers composed of small rounded pebbles of 
quartz and sandstone with a mixture of sand. 

The quantity of gold received from the operation depends upon 
locations, labor and man-days. For example, in Brahmaputra above 
Sadia, a party of gold washers consisting of 12 men washed for 20 
days and received 7 tolas of gold. In Dholjam, a party of 20 men 
washed for 16 days and received only 1 tola. In Janji, 15 men washed 
for 20 days and received 7 and half tolas. In Desoi river 15 men 

3 Maniram Dewan, Revenue Sheristadar Bar Bhandari - Ibid 

4 Captain Hannay’s communication to Captain Jenkins, JASB, No - 79, 
July, 1838, p-625 
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washed for 12 days and received 7 and half tolas. In the Dhansiri River 
15 men washed 15 days and realized gold of 7 and half tolas.^^ 

During eighteenth century the Mishing gold washers or Bihia 
Miris deployed more pykes in the operations at various river points 
including Subansiri and its tributaries in the north, Lohit, Dibang, 
Dibm and Dihong in the east and Dhansiri in the southwest. Their 
method of sorting out gold dust from the sand was found to be 
quite elaborate, lengthy and laborious. The gold was washed in all 
streams during the months beginning from mid-January to mid- 
April or of Magh, Fagun and Ghaut of Assamese calendar, and also 
in a few streams in the months of October, and November or 
Ashwin and Kati of Assamese day-book. During those months, 
wherever the current of the river was found strong with a falling 
bank above its ending in a sharp turn, they examined the opposite 
shore where the sand from the falling bank was thrown. If this 
should contain gravel mixed with sands it was accounted a good 
place to find gold in. When they found a proper place to 
commence operations, they began working in the sand forthwith. 

First they would experiment the layer of the sand by means of 
a sharp pointed bamboo to find the depth at which the gravelly 
sand was existed. They then draw sample of wet sand with the 
help of a piece of split bamboo and examined whether there 
contained any gold dust compound. If the measure came to 12 or 
14 bits they confirmed its presence and immediately build their 
houses and commence operation. Initially, they bund up the deep 
part of the steam with sand itself in case of small stream but with 
stakes and grasses if it was large one, so that the stream might take 
a different direction over the sand. This process allowed washing 
away the upper surface of sand so as to expose the layers of the 
gold sands down the layer. Subsequently, the bund was re-opened 
and the stream returned to its original bed. The upper sand was then 
scrapped off and the sands containing gold ores were collected 
with the help of particular kind of wooden spade with a shovel 
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having one and half cubits long and one cubit in breath, a handle 4 
cubits long, the blade formed a crescent with holes at each comer 
through which a string is passed. Two men laid hold of and puU the 
string, while a third person kept pressing the spade down in a 
perpendicular position. The sand was then collected on small 
baskets with handles and thrown on a bamboo lattice work or 
strainer which was laid over the trough. 

This trough was made of wood having 3 cubits long, 1 cubit 
broad and 1 span high all round, with a slit 3 fingers wide at one 
end. Water was now thrown over the sand with a calabash having 
a large piece scooped out at the bottom, besides a very small hole 
on one side. The water was removed with one hand while the other 
hand was engaged for moving the sand about and sweeping off the 
larger particles of gravel from the surface of the strainer. In this way 
the sand was spread on the trough and poured water over it. While 
the trough filled with water, the dirty sands ran off through the slit 
and the clean sand and gold remain at the bottom of the trough. 
The trough was placed at a small angle to assist the water and dirt 
to mn off quickly. When 40 or 50 baskets of sand had been thus 
washed into the trough, the gold-washers called it a sheea, they 
could produce one ‘rati’ of gold from one sheea. If the process 
yielded one rati from one sheea, they considered themselves very 
fortunate. Because, during the long days they could get about 30 
sheeas or washings producing one rati each. In a short duration of 
day’s work with 25 sheeas, each party could earn, on an average, 
about quarter of a tola of gold daily. When they happened to fall on 
a good old stream that had not been disturbed for 5 or 6 days they 
could get 2 ratis of gold from every sheea and then each party 
would make about half a tola daily. 

The gold and sand of the last washings were collected into a 
small cylindrical vessel or chungas by spreading a leaf of coupat 
(wild plantain leaf) or some other plant at the end of the trough and 
dropping water very gently on the sand through the small hole in the 
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calabash, which causes a parting of sands and gold to be thrown 
on the leaf. As soon as the whole proceeds were collected in that 
way they gave up washing the common sand, but then pour out the 
gold and sand from the pots into the trough again. They put load of 
quicksilver weighing about an anna for each tola of gold dust and 
continued pouring water over the sand to keep it in motion while 
the quicksilver remains below with the gold dust and forms it into a 
lump. The lump was then put into a shell and set on a fire having hve 
charcoal of nahar wood. The quicksilver evaporated and the shell 
turned to lime. It was then carefully taken out on a spoon and 
thrown into water making the gold fall into the last layer of the pot. 
In case it turned a brass color it was wrapped in a paste made of 
clay from the cooking choolas mixed with a httle salt and burnt in 
the fire again, which ultimately came out to its proper color. 

This was the ways how the gold was washed. Often, it was in 
fact so uncertain of the outputs that an unfortunate set of men 
sometimes would get only about a tola after a whole month’s labor. 


Chapter - XII 


TEXTILES : TRADITION OF THREADS 


Assam is known the worldwide for her exquisite display of 
craftsmanship in handloom outputs. Art of weaving cloths is a 
female prerogative in Assam. The Assamese women boasted of 
weaving cloths in fashionable motifs. Selection of color 
combinations, choice of symbols, application of animation 
technique, positioning and dehcate blend of laceworks exhibited on 
their textile production is eye-enticing. They weave rainbow in their 
looms, interlaced with stars, flowers, leafs, buds, animals, birds, 
and fish in their hand-woven fabrics. The borders and falls are 
hemmed with geometrical shapes. Once Mahatma Gandhi in his 
visit to Assam said, “Assamese women are bom weavers; they can 
weave fairy tales in their cloths.”' 

Mishing women could not be sieved away from amongst those 
weavers who could impress the father of the nation with such 
graceful remarks. They are part of it in equal measure. 
Embroidered cornucopia in the surface of the cloth and its corollary 
products are beautiful. Weaving caliber and creative energy of Miri 
women is, in the same way, well known to the people of the 
country for their works, and found in rich variety, grace, elegance 
and craftsmanship with traditional vibrancy and unique sensitivity, 

1 Pakyntein, E.H. - Selected Handicraft of Assam, Census of India Vol. - 
III, Assam, 1961 
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which create wonderful, vibrant textiles with reaffirmed cultural 
identity and enable aesthetic expression of their innate creativity. 
They are widely acknowledged for their proficiency and as the 
highly s kill ed weavers in the handloom industries of Assam.^ Go 
any part of their villages, you will see a woman either working on 
the loom or spinning yams on a spindle (takuri) or reeling yam 
from one implement to another {onno uxon), i.e., transferring 
thread from chereki to ugha or to mahura. Unlike other 
community where the weavers comprise of men too, in Mishing 
society the weaving is a feminine monopoly; men are not allowed to 
even touch the loom. So cmcial are weaving s kill s in a woman that 
her suitability as a bride is preferred to her weaving ability. They 
weave both items of daily-wears such as loin-clothes, shawls, 
sarongs and jackets, as well as ceremonial attire. 

Attachment of their girls with loom-work is mutually inclusive, as 
though water and blood in human body. So compulsion is the training 
that before putting susceptible apparels on their changing bodies, the 
girls have soon to learn weaving technique from their mother.^ In the 
process, they develop a highly creative attitude in their mind from 
very young age in the field of weaving and textile fabrication. 
Metaphorically, it is said, Mishing girl dances before she w alks and 
weaves before she clothes. Artistic caliber in weaving of such 
magnitude is very rare in the world amongst the tribal societies.'' 

During medieval Assam and subsequent periods, the women 
had adopted fixed frame-looms {tant-shal) in place of portable 
back-strap loom, and lots of modern techniques including 
deployment of improved equipments from their Assamese 
counterparts, even to create traditional garments with decorative 

2 Pegu, Jugnu: Bayan-Shilpat Mishing Nari Am lyar Arthik Dish, Doxiri, 
Guwahati, 2005, p - 56 

3 Pameygam, Tarun Chandra - Bayan Shilpat Mishing Jiyari, Mishing 
Sanskritir Alekshya, p - 320 

4 Padun, Nahendra - Mishing Bayan Shilpa, Mishing Sanskritir 
Alekshya, p - 315 
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designs. Dying was done with natural materials - roots, leaves and 
bark were processed by the women to yield beautiful hues. 

Miri women had traditional weaving techniques in the pre- 
medieval era too, even much before. A variety of looms have come 
on their way in the course of passing times, but the back-strap 
loom was the most ancient implement known to them in those 
days. Simple, portable and comprising bamboo and wood sticks 
around which the wrap is wrapped. The loom has a strap which 
the weaver puts around her hips, hence the name back-strap or 
loin loom. The fabric woven on that implement is narrow, thickly 
ribbed but highly durable. Gadu and dupong making was one of 
the oldest cottage industry in this method of weaving, existed in 
each household. It was initially a non-commercial entrepreneur, 
produced exclusively for domestic use; later however, a few gadu- 
weavers accepted orders from outside customers in exchange of 
money to supplement the income of their man folk from agriculture. 
Primarily, practice of Gadw-weaving was considered as parental 
duty of a mother, who should present a pair of gadus to her 
children each of them separately at the time of their weddings. 

Gadu is a hand knotted rug, exceptionally heavy and thick, 
made of coarse-cotton, woven in primordial techniques with 
comrow braids on one surface, other surface plain. Dupong was 
also another kind of heavy blanket woven without knotting corn- 
plaits on its surface. Weaving of such rare item was probably 
effected due to economic compulsion. Warm clothes were essential 
in places where climate was extreme, like Assam and even in its 
northern highlands. Here, the type of weather is exceptionally cold 
during winter and severely hot in the summer. Heavy cloth is 
evidently needed to warm up bodies from freezing cold of the 
winter particularly at night. Gadu came handy for fighting the hostile 
cl im ate of the region. But then, the gadu was effectively used for 
only one season, rest of the year, as the weather turned warmer, it 
was rolled and piled up at the comer of the house, washed and 
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kept well-covered. In view of massive size and weight, its washing 
treatment needed extraordinary efforts with the application of 
specific detergent. Various detergents used for washing cloths and 
bath will be broadly discussed in subsequent chapter. 

GaJM-weaving was a time-consuming accomplishment, 
involving cotton cultivation, its harvesting, processing, spinning and 
weaving, which passed through an inordinately slow processing 
technique. Taking the time from harvesting of cotton ball to 
weaving, Gadu usually took almost two years to finish. Considering 
time, efforts and s kill s involved in its manufacture, the gadus were 
never a cheap disposal. Cotton is the only raw material required for 
manufacturing the twiU. All implements, accessories and weaving 
machineries deployed in the processing were locally made and 
traditionally acquired. Cotton is grown in tropical and subtropical 
region and needs dry c lim ate. It grows abundantly in Assam and its 
sub-Himalayan horizons. Slanting surface of the craggy terrace and 
alluvial soil of the forest as well as the river valleys are suitable for 
luxuriant growth of cotton plants. In the past, cotton grower- 
communities were beheved to be the hiU tribes of northern Assam 
including Aka, Dafla, Abor, Miri, Mishmi, Khamti and Singphou. 
This was perhaps the basic trade initiated by the farmers of the 
highland, who discovered a sustaining market of raw cotton in the 
plains of Assam. They cultivated cotton extensively. Quoting J. 
M’Cosh (1837), Rajen Saikia told us, ‘though the use of cotton 
was well-known, its cultivation in the plain districts of Assam was 
almost lul. The hiU tribes used to carry them down in the dry season 
and barter them for goods from the plains.’^ Until 1820, when the 
Cotton Committee was constituted by the Agri-Horticulture 
Society of India, the local farmers in Assam were indifferent in 
cotton cultivation. Many cultivators were heard them saying 

5 Saikia, Dr. Rajen - Social and Economic History of Assam, Manohar 
Publishers & Distributors, New Delhi, 2000, p - 88, and M’Cosh, John 
- Topography of Assam, 1837 
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'Kapahore pet nabhare' - cotton is no food. That seemed to have 
been the general attitude of the majority of the Assamese 
cultivators.'’ But, cotton found itself an important place amongst the 
Assamese weaving class as major inputs for yam production at 
their home. Hill tribes were doing brisk business in the 
circumstances. 

It is possible that the cotton exporters from various hiU tribes 
who pitched their winter camps for the business at strategic points 
might have later managed foothold in the plain and many of them 
settled in the plains under the broad aegis with Miri identity. The 
Mishings of Aka Bash in the present Sonitpur district, Daflakata in 
Majuli, Akajan in Dhemaji, Pahdam-Abor gaon in Lakhimpur 
district may throw some evidences in the truth of this emphatic 
conclusion. 

It could be seen from various sources that the economic 
priority of the Miri peasantry was shifted differently in the plains of 
Assam. Although they were taken, as referred, to be one of the 
major eotton producers in their early abode in the hill countries, 
they cultivated the crops (pagreeg) in lim ited quantity in the plains 
only for their domestic requirements, that too as raw material for 
gadu production. By now, they used to buy eotton-yarn from 
markets for other textile productions. Here, cultivation of cotton 
crop was not cash-crop for them, as was before in the upland 
countries. 

The cotton grows from seeds. Seeds are sown by 
broadcasting method after soil is fully prepared. Cotton tree is 
hardly three to four feet tall. Within three to four months from 
sowing the plants flowers and bear fruits. The soft and staple 
fibres of cotton grow in a form known as boll around the seeds 
of the fruit. When the fruits become dry on maturity, they 
spontaneously open and pop-up into fibrous cotton bolls. Seeds 
were separate from the fibers with the help of a hand driven 


6 Saikia, Dr. Rajen — Ibid, p - 89 
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extracting implement, they ealled it coread. Cotton fibers or 
simply cotton, are then sent for further processing and the seeds 
are however preserved for recycling in the farming process. 
Seedless fiber so obtained from the eotton bolls is beaten by a 
bow-string and wafted to make them softer and finer; then roll 
into subtle wick or rebung, with the help of a downy roller-stick 
called pohrey or rebung-cori. Stiff yam is spun from these brittle 
rebungs', by a spindle, called dulum-takuri, having a spinning top 
at its bottom; then transfer the yams from the takuri to make into 
dulum or thread-ball separately. After accumulation of more than 
two dozens of yarn dulums, process of one gadu started. 

In this manner, with primitive accessories and techniques, 
also in absenee of urgent demand for the product, only one gadu 
could be produced within a span of two to three years. No labor 
force was needed for its production. It was virtually a work of 
single hand. Mother of a household took the weaving as spare 
time activity leisurely without disturbing her routine works of the 
household. She eaught the momentum only when her children 
reached marriageable age. Thus the gadus were exclusively 
meant for the use of family members and it never went to the 
market for sale. However, once we were told by a local person 
that a British officer in Lakhimpur had purchased a pair of 
"mirigini’ at the eost of rupees 40/- some time in 1880s. This 
might have been the first instance of formal transaction in 
monetary terms of gadu produetion with outsiders; for which the 
event became a benehmark transaction. Later, gadus were also 
displayed in weekly markets for sale in view of eustomers’ 
demands and often commercially produced on prior booking. In 
1950s a pair of gadu was costing Rs. 500/-. 

Leave aside about its antiquity and anteeedent of gadu and 
dupong, the womenfolk of the community weave many other 
sartorial items for daily use, not only for themselves but also for their 
menfo lk s. The textle produetions like rihbi-gaseng, ugon, galuk, 
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gasor, gearo, gapa, garey, ega or eagey, gale, dumer are 
appeared to be purely of their original sartorial items, which may 
be confirmed from their names, looks and craftsmanship. The 
names of these products are as old as their language itself. Name 
of an object comes from its initial existence. Unless existed, 
nomenclature of such products would not have come at all. It 
may also be noted that there was no evidence of importing 
readymade outfits or ahen materials for making cloths until recent 
past. With sanguine, we can thus con fir m that these names have 
never been coined anew with modem terms at the progressing 
stage of their civilization, but it remained core of its language; 
which would otherwise have gone by trendy names with alien 
accent, like kamiz, dhoti, mekhelang, sari, cheleng, chador, 
petticoat, long-pant etc. It was also said that, leave aside quality 
and quantity, strikingly, the Miris had maintained their self- 
sufficiency in cloth economy by way of their own textile 
productions. As corollary to these facts, the conclusion may thus 
genuinely be drawn that there might have existed weaving culture 
in the community from the very beginning of human civihzation; 
albeit, the materials used might have been of different substances 
and technique apphed might be of primitive nature. 

Weaving tradition in Assam, particularly silk production, has 
its ancient orientation. Sericulture proper reached the country 
from China very slowly and possibly by a long and devious route. 
It was said that silk-worms of tasar, eri and muga, had been 
reared and collected since ancient time in the region. But 
according to recorded history, the introduction of sericulture, or 
the breeding of the mulberry silkworm for producing true silk 
were widely known in the rest of the country probably from the 
fourteenth century only.^ The worm raring culture, which is said to 
have originally evolved in China, traveled to other parts of India 

7 Habib, Irfan - Agrarian economy in The Cambridge Economic History 
of India, Volume - 1, Reprinted Edition, 1984, p - 53 
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through river valleys. The existence of silk-route, which was the 
earliest land channel to enter Northern India, Bhutan, Tibet 
through ancient Kamrup for trade and business, gives enough 
evidences of trade deals in silk products between China and 
India. For the most part, the former exported their products to 
the latter. But some authors believed the other way round about 
its orientation and propagation, aggressively contradicting that the 
processing of silk yam was the indigenous cottage industry in this 
region from time immemorial. They opined, it initially originated in 
the Eastern Himalayas, probably in Manipur, from where it went 
to China. Because, in the past, the silk industry was mainly 
confined in the area with Indo-Mongoloid and Tibeto-Burman 
elements; it was therefore contended that along with migration to 
the land some ideas were introduced from China.* Furthermore, 
they have cited convincing evidences to advance their points that 
the art of sericulture and rearing of cocoons for the manufacture 
of various silks were known to the Assamese as early as the 
Ramayana and the Arthashastra. Kautalya had mentioned that silk 
produced in ancient Kamrup was of a much superior quality 
when compared to those produced in other parts of India.® 
Contemporary scholars on sericulture held that endi culture was 
largely found in the ancient Kammp during epic era and the use of 
silk was traced as early as the Vedic age in the region.'” 

Anyway, Assam has adopted the culture in its totality and 
carried it forward. The humid and moist atmosphere due to heavy 
rainfall coupled with the growth of abundant castor plants, which is 

8 Chaudhury, S. N. - Muga-Silk Industry, Directorate of Sericulture and 
Weaving, Government of Assam, Guwahati, 1981 

9 Roy, J. C. - Textile Industry in Ancient India, Journal of Bihar, Orissa 
Research Society, Vol. Ill 

10 Chaudhury, Dr. R C. - The History of Civilization of the people of 
Assam, Gauhati, 1966 and Chaudhury, S. N. - The Endi-Silk Industry, 
Directorate of Sericulture and Weaving Department, Government of 
Assam, Gauhati, 1982 
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the food for silkworms, has made this area a natural home for the 
endi-worms. Assam produces 96% of eri-shk produced in India." 
It is considered to be one of the major handloom products of 
Assam. The endi-s il k of Assam is famous all over the world for its 
exquisite texture, durability and color. 

However, until fifteenth century A.D., the Miris were not 
familiar with the rearing of silkworms and the technique of extracting 
yam from their cocoons; although, as we have already mentioned, 
they had the weaving tradition even from the unknown past. The 
Ahom king Swargadeo Pratap Singha (1603 - 1641 AD), under 
the s kil led supervision of Momai Tamuli Barbama made spinning 
and weaving a compulsory craft to be cultivated by every woman 
of a household in the country.'^ The Miris were already a part of 
the population in the kingdom with significant numbers during the 
time. As such, education in loom work was compulsory for female 
siblings in the Miri family too. As per the state mle, every girl bom 
in the family was required to give training in the art of weaving 
cloth, within the domestic environment. The girls needed no 
coaching from outside institutions, the mother was the best 
instmctor for imparting weaving techniques to her own daughters, 
and that knowledge handed down from a mother to her daughters, 
generation to generations. Soon, the girls also picked up the skill 
as integral part of her growth, duty and obhgation of her youthful 
hfe and carried forward with dedication, innovative ideas and with 
fancy imaginations. The girls were fuUy aware that the suitabUity of 
bride-hood was adjusted in terms of the artistry and s kil l acquired 
by them in weaving. 

Rearing of Endi and Muga worms or polyvoltune worms 
ipolu) or the zoological name as philosamia ricinia, fed with leafs 
of castor plant (botanical name - vicinus fragrans) or with kesem 

11 Barua, Dr. S. K. - Endi-Silk Industry of Assam, Census of India, 1981, 
Part - XD, Series - 3, P. - 6 

12 Barua, Dr. S. K. - Endi Silk Industry of Assam, Census of India, 1981, 
Part - XD, Series - 3 
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leafs {heteropanax fragrans) and shorn tree or sumoniang plant 
(machilus bombycina) respectively, for getting silk yams from the 
sheath of their cocoons, was indigenous cottage industry of the 
state. These two varieties of silks were found nowhere in India 
except Assam’s Brahmaputra valleys and foothills of its 
mountainous conclaves. ‘From very ancient time the endi rearing 
and weaving is being practiced in the plains and foothills of 
Amnachal Pradesh’.'^ However, the other type, viz. Mulberry silk, 
had been the major item included in the business exchanges 
between China and India in the resplendent past and the silk-route 
remained as an easy landmark for travelers of the two countries in 
the historical era. 

Out of the three varieties of si lks which were overwhelmingly 
produced in Assam viz., Endi, Pat and Muga, the Miri women were 
chiefly familiar with the first two, the endi and pat. They have 
always boasted of weaving fine fabric from mulberry (pat) and 
Castor silk (en), yams spun by their own hand from the cocoons 
reared in their homes. These two varieties of polyvoltune worms 
that are endemic of Assam, pat-polu or nuni-polu and eri-polu, 
derive their names from the plants; leafs of which become principal 
food of the two categories of worms and their names likewise. The 
polyvoltune worm, which gives endi-silk from its cocoon, is 
characteristically known as tapum in their native tongue that actually 
means a crawling insect or a worm. Keeping this hvely transition in 
mind, from crawhng insect to worm cloths, aU textiles produced out 
of endi-silk were therefore named with this qualifying adjective - 
tapum, a noun used as adjective - like tapum-gasor, tapum- 
eagey, and tapum-galuk. 

Out of these three products, tapum-gasor (Endi-shawl) is 
most widely known for its utihty, texture, intricacy and durabUity in 
the region. Tapum gasor is basically a broad sheet of webbing 
materials having nearly eight feet length and five feet breadth; two- 


13 Baraa, Dr. S. K. - Ibid 
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ends laced with fine knotted braids. It is known as eri-chador by 
their Assamese counterpart. For making shirts (tapum-galuk) or 
patty-coats (tapum-gale) out of tapum products, the material 
would not necessarily be of the gasor size but of lesser extent and 
while weaving the material for such purposes, due attention has 
been taken with accurate measurements. Likewise the gadu 
production, here too, no raw material of any kind was imported 
from outside, all were produced in-housed. 

The weaving of tapum-gasor was in some way seemed to be 
labor intensive family entrepreneurs, mutely existed in an organized 
manner, with labor forces shared within the family members. Men, 
women, even the children got involved themselves in the production 
process, particularly at time of rearing the worms. The works were 
divided. Men help fetching castor leafs from the garden, women 
and children put those leafs to the worms. The worms devour fresh 
leafs greedily day and night, till to the stage when the caterpillars or 
silk worms stop eating food, devoid digestive system and 
mysteriously they entirely empty the genitive waste or excrements 
from their stomach by natural process, the stage of which is called 
poka or ripened or matured larvae. At this stage they go for 
hibernation. They exude a kind of glittering fluid, seemingly thin and 
single, from their mouth and entwine around the body making webs 
out of fluids to elude oneself inside the wooly shell, which, on being 
dried up, forms the cocoon. Inside the cocoon the larvae take 
anatomical transformation from caterpillar to an immovable hving 
body called pupa or chrysahs (lotang) and then further to butterfly 
that comes out from the cocoon in due course of time. Usually, 
cocoons are boiled to deflate its shape and to remove the chrysahs 
from inside. Silk threads were spanned out from such deflated 
cocoons on a locaUy made winding device known as takuri, a fine 
bamboo stick mounted on a circular top. As has been mentioned, 
the spinners of yams out of deflated cocoons were none other than 
their own household members of the family. Neither was there a 
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spinner-caste nor a weaver-class separately in the community to be 
entmsted solely to take up the job with professional accuracy and 
speed. Weaving was never considered as fuU-tine employment; but 
women, of their own, weaved cloths as economic compulsion to 
provide garments to their household members. Even for such 
essential inputs, they did not aUocate specific time exclusively for 
the spinning, but they conveniently make it to do anywhere anytime 
whenever they find a gap between two domestic engrossments. It 
was merely a leisure time activity yet with binding obligation. The 
female constituents of a family were engaged in the task and they 
obliged, as a part of their duty and as greater portion of the 
economic system of their community. Accordingly, the girls were 
taught the technique of spinning and weaving even at age of five. By 
the time they reached ten, the trainee weavers became one amongst 
the experts. We may recall the adage, ‘Miti girls dance before they 
walk and weave before they clothe.’ 

It was told that in 1845 a tapum-gasor was sold for Rs.35/- 
(Wiying aum ko la bamgo) by women in Ghagor village, near 
Lakhimpur town. In 1956, its price rose to Rs.60/- per piece, 
usually sold to desuali buyers (UP-Bihari migrants) in those days. 

The silk production of the Mulberry variety (pat) was perhaps 
the latest addition to their weaving customs. 


Chapter - XIII 


RELIGIOUS ECONOMY: MORE 
HOGGING THAN ADORATION 


Prior to ‘dark era’ no particular religious faith was inclusively 
attached to the Mishing people. We do not find any evidence from 
any records of their being aligned to either of the contemporary 
religions. Rather the seventeenth century Mogul invaders and 
eighteenth as well as early nineteenth century European writers 
including Christian preachers and translators, Presbyterians and 
British subjects termed the rehgions of the hiU tribes as animism or 
demon worship, often tinctured with the instances of Buddhism. 
The foreign writers found that the lower ranges of the Himalayas 
towards northern Assam were populated by numerous sturdy and 
savage tribes.' The chronicler of Mir Jumla’s invasion of Assam in 
1662-63, author of ‘Fathiyah-i-Ibriyah’ described them as “the 
hardy, meat-eating, beer-drinking, fighting tribesmen.”^ Whatever 
may be the one’s observation about the sectarian faith of those 
Himalayan tribes, the Misris have all along been in the cult of 
ancestral worship. 

The ancestral worship, which was prevailed in the society 
along with other adopted religions, has its Chinese origin. 

1 M.M. Clark - A Corner in India, American Baptist Publication Society, 
Boston, 1907, p - 3 

2 JASB, 1872,p. 82. 
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Introduction of local brew as item of offerings or drink offerings to 
the spirits is also another spectrum of Chinese tradition. The fact 
that the worship of ‘Urom-Pohsum’ (Divine Ancestors) in the form 
of ‘Urom-ui’, feast of departed souls, performed periodically, 
which has been carried down to the present generations since time 
immemorial speaks volumes of Sino-Miri lineage in their religious 
standpoint. The Miris believe that the departed souls of their early 
generations continue to live in the family in the form of invisible 
spirits. The holy spirits of the divine ancestors solely look after the 
welfare of the hving posterities and grant mercy upon them. It had 
therefore become obhgatory for them to worship the spirits of the 
departed souls even with heavy financial involvements. 

Besides ancestral worship, the Miri believed also in the 
malevolent effect of apparitions cast by wild ghosts - the spirits 
present in forests, waters, hills, winds, clouds and thunder etc. 
Each of them has to be propitiated with material offerings, cash and 
kind. Sickness was caused by extrasensory functions like 
transgression, shock, incidences, premonition or apprehensive 
encounters with psychosomatic elements. This syndrome was 
called ‘yallo-geenam’ meaning loss of longevity. Some unknown 
spirit takes away the Irfehne or yallo of the person to its advantage. 
They had to deal it seriously for the reason that the person would 
succumb to his rUness unless appropriate measure is taken urgently 
as per rehgious directives. A mibu, the portend master, or shaman, 
who is endowed with transformation into spirit, was engaged to 
search the living soul of the deceased persons, which was called 
Mibu-dagnam. The transfigured soul of the mibu could talk with 
the spirit responsible for the sickness. Thus, he entered into the 
lands of the departed souls and dialogue with them one by one, 
soul to soul, to find the cause of the indignation. He woos him who 
casts apparition and take a vow before him for a wholesome 
offerings. Upon these promises, the migrating souls satisfy and grant 
lease of life of the person for longer period. In this way the Mibu 
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brings back longevity as well as vitality of the sick-man. 

Mibu-dagnam had been an overnight event. It was a group 
performance chanting with ahbangs (hymns) and display with 
dagnam (steady footwork) keeping the Mibu in middle of the line. 
He leads the congregation to a long journey towards mortal 
universe, where he talks in person with the departed souls. 

It involved heavy financial considerations. Mibu demanded a 
wholesome amount by way of cash and provisions as his 
professional fee. He should be accorded with a princely reception, 
escorting him from his residence and later see-off with specific 
mode of comfortable transportation. At every interval, the Mibu 
need ‘apong’ during the performance. All stations of his journey 
towards the mystical universe, he encountered with someone of the 
past and held conversation with him in unintelligible dialect and 
symbolically shared apong with him. Like the belief of the early 
churches, the Mibus were also of the opinion that apong is 
inherently a good gift of God, to be used and be enjoyed. Apong 
was invariably placed before the Gods as drink offering and then 
shared with its taste by the gatherings. After the performance, the 
Mibu was presented with cash and kinds. A pair of Mibu-galuk 
(Jacket of portend master) and Gonro-ugon (dhuti) and some other 
clothes of daily use should also be presented to him, besides 
payment of his traveling bills. Also, the prescriptions given by h im 
on the basis of his findings from the mibu-dagnam proceeding 
were found to be more costly than the service he rendered. Like, he 
will advise to perform another urom-ui urgently; because, 
according to his investigating report, the recently feasted with 
urom-ui became invalid or non-acceptable by the reigned deity due 
to entry of an unidentified and unclean person into the premises 
while performing the ceremony, which should have otherwise been 
performed in a clean and unstained environment, sanitized 
manners, pleasing to God. On account of this mistake, whole 
process of the urom-ui has to be done afresh. Overall expenditure 
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of performing an urom-ui normally costs rupees ten to fifteen 
thousand at the present rate of available materials. 

Urom-ui was a great feast, where three generations of 
departed ancestors, namely romku-urom (predecessor), romteg- 
urom (incumbent) and romnu-urom (successor) were venerated 
and adored for three days offering them three fat and plumb pigs, 
each five years old (tagngo yegra) one for each generation, 
generously inviting friends and relatives, also the village 
communities. The village priest along with his religious acolytes, 
men and women, would solemnize the function as main celebrants. 
Apong was excessively deployed as though indispensable item of 
the ceremony. Huge vats of pork curry and copious amount of 
apong were the main course of the feast. At least a dozen gallons of 
apong, both kinds of pohro and no gin, would be brewed during 
the three days rehgious extravaganza. 

Usually, three quintals of brown rice (amro ambeen) for 
pohro category and one quintal of superior rice (ampi ambeen) 
for nogin brand would suffice for its preparation. Celebrants and 
invitees were served with starter (kas-cor) followed by main menu 
(ui-apin) with a bowl-full of apong in both the services of the 
feast. Main menu was served at the end of the function. Till then, 
flow of starter continued three-four times at regular intervals in the 
day. The starter consisted of fried pork cooked with edible green 
leaves or potatoes whereas the main menu gave a full meal recipe 
with three different curries and steamed white rice (kampon apin) 
set on a plate. For the main menu, a stock of about five quintal of 
good rice would be required, besides sufficient quantities of 
different varieties of cereal and pulses, potato, red pumpkin, 
white gourds and other vegetables to feed an anticipated crowd- 
size of more than hundred fifty invitees consisting of men, women 
and children. The cost of these materials could be estimated as 
per the market price prevailed at the point of time. However, 
catering service was volunteered by the village community free of 
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cost as they had been specifically invited for the purpose and no 
other labors was separately engaged for dressing and cooking of 
the sacrificial offering. 

Deplorably, at the end of the day, the celebrants as well as 
participants often forgot the rehgious serenity of the function due 
to excessive intake of alcoholic beverages, and as a result, 
sometimes unpleasant atmosphere was created by hot exchange 
of words and fists suddenly erupted within invitees or celebrants 
without proper application of their minds. As such it appeared, 
urom-ui was a very expensive observance for a family having 
limited income. Despite unaffordable cost factors involved 
therein, in any circumstances, performance of urom-ui once in five 
years was obligatory for each family. 

By the turn of the thirteenth century, the deployment of Mibus 
for ecclesiastic services was steadily weaned away, which was at 
the later age replaced by, rather added to, with new pattern of 
rituals borrowed from other pantheons. But, sporadic existence of 
Mibu cult in the society had continued till recent times, despite 
many of the lay peoples of the community turned apostasy from 
their traditional faith. In nineteen thirties a Mibu charged Rs. 50/- 
for his onetime service. 

The shift of canonical stance from their pristine belief was 
attributed to the accentuation of wider social contact with the 
people of different faiths; as, by then they had spread their 
population across the foothills of the eastern Himalayas, a great 
chunk of a geographical region extending from Sadia in the east to 
the Buroi river in the west covering both sides of the Brahmaputra 
river. During the middle of thirteenth century, there was an 
independent kingdom surrounding Sadia which was mled by Sootia 
monarchs. The reference of its kingdom was found in historical and 
archeological reports of the administrative officials. Col. Hannay, 
who in 1848 narrated the old ruins of temples in and around the 


3 Col. Hannoy,JASB, 1848 
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region of Sadia^ Half a century later, Dalton gave a graphic 
description, in the Calcutta Review, on another fortifications found 
in a jungle along the bank of the Buroi River in the Darrang district. 
Photograph of these were subsequently pubhshed by Edward and 
Mann in 1903."^ On the basis of these recorded fortifications K. L. 
Barua came to an acceptable conclusion that the territory of the 
Chutia (Sootia) kings who ruled the northern part of the region 
from 1244 AD to 1513 AD might have stretched from Sadia to 
Buroi River. He said, “The probability is that these ruins are the 
traces of a Hindu or Hinduized dynasty of local rulers who ruled 
over a small kingdom confined to the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra and extending from the Buroi River on the west to 
Sadia on the east.” ^ 

A very old apophthegm of the Miris said, “Sadia tolokke 
Buroli bolope ngolukke Mishinge dung” - meaning, Miris live 
spreading over Sadia to Bhoroh. To them Bhoroh includes Buroi 
river too. According to this adage they take Sadia and Bhoroli as 
their ‘Duhter-katter’, that is, beginning and end of the geographical 
boundary of the country they are sojourning in. This obviously 
carries, without doubt, the fact that the Miris were in the Sootia 
country during thirteen and fourteenth century AD, within the 
geographical territory described in the foregoing paragraph. They 
had taken Sootia country as their own and adopted many of their 
(Sootia) functional customs through social interactions and also the 
religious practices demonstrated by the Sootia priests who were 
called Deuris. Even they included Miris in the rank of floor 
coordinators in rehgious functions, the rank what is caUed Patiri. In 
view of such social infusion with the Sootias, the Miris, who had 
been closely associated with civic duties and ecumenical functions 
by accepting administrative responsibilities and Episcopal ranks, 

4 Edward and Mann; JASB, 1904, pp. 254-261. 

5 Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua: Early History of Kamrupa, Lawyers Book Stall, 
Gauhati, 3rd Edition, 1988, pp. 180. 
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were often called Sootia-Miri. 

The religion of Sootias was the Tantric sect of the Hindu 
convention. They worship various forms of Kali as the tutelary 
goddess and indulged in sacrificial rites, including decapitation of 
ducks, pigeons, goats, buffaloes, and even human being, which 
was executed according to Deuris procedures, not of Brahminical 
custom.® Adoption of gory rituals such as magic rites, wine 
drinking and divination by ripping open the entrails of a pregnant 
woman were the striking features of Tantric worship in Assam.^ 

It can safely be assumed that the Sootia priests, for the first 
time in the Mishing history, might have proselytized people from the 
community hving near Sadia into the Tantric version of so called the 
Hindu fold. However, there has never ever been the evidence of 
human sacrifice in any of the practicing rehgions. Hindu as a rehgion 
has been traditionally tolerant, compromising and accommodative. 
For those who are newly coming from other faiths, they need not 
necessarily attend any kind of pre-convert tutorials before the 
adoption. Unlike Islam and Christians etc., no document is created 
for having embraced into Hindu stream. Because, Islam has been 
an exclusive, Hinduism an inclusive; no one is likely to have been 
returned as Muslim who did not consider he to be one, whereas 
many persons have been returned as Hindu whose connection 
with any specific Hindu creed is more than doubtful.^ In case of 
Hinduism, one can spontaneously and directly fall on the faith, even 
in one’s own way, through sincere observance of the rules and 
self-proclamation as one of them. 

Indeed, the word ‘Hindu’ is not Indian in origin nor is related 
term, India.® These were the words that were used by Greeks and 

6 Sir Edward Gait, A History of Assam, Fifth Edition, Guwahati, 1992, 
pp. 39 

7 Bezbarua, Lakshminath: Lives of Shankardeva and Madhabdeva in 
Assamese, pp. 30. 

8 Census of Assam, 1881, Report No. 66, p. 35. 
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Persians to refer to the people who lived across the Indus River. 
Hindu did not think of themselves as Hindus, but as participants in 
a particular sect, or followers of a particular god. These sects and 
followers were not absolutist, but tolerant of one another; religion 
was a matter of choice not right or wrong. The Miris took these 
hberal approaches of the Hindu convention to their advantage and 
many became one of them. Moreover, the accommodative nature 
of the Hindu conviction played a major role in the subsequent 
transformation of their outlooks from its primitive disposition to the 
broad Hindu universality. It has not only given a place for our 
traditional structure of belief into the Hindu category but also 
created spaces for prefixes and suffixes of the gods into our 
otherwise monohthic adoration systems. The worship of the tutelary 
goddess in the form of invocation to ‘Ai-manoni’ or ‘manoni-ui’ 
(goddess Durgadevi) and solemn veneration of family deity called 
‘okum dangoriang’ (guardian deity) or ‘dangoriang-uV 
(Guardian Adoration) as an additional performance before any 
feast being solemnized had probably come from Sootia rites to 
their rehgious practices. 

They claim that the Mishing religion is one of the sects of the 
broad based Hinduism; although it is, by aU means, not in its purest 
form. It is a dogmatic fusion of Buddhism, Shaktism, Tantricism 
and Vaishnavism. We call it ‘Amaya Bhakati’, also sometimes 
‘Kal-Samhati Dharma’ and said to have inherited from Vaishnavite 
missionaries, stationed at different places of Assam, particularly in 
Majuli Island and some others in Sibsagar district. But, the 
missionaries of these monasteries disowned their involvement of 
such a system being practiced by our people; neither they 
preached nor propagated. In 1936 the Assam Kal-Samhati 
Association or “Assam Kal-Samhati Sangha” through a 
memorandum signed by the Prior and 70 members took strong 

9 Fritz Blackwell: India - A Global Studies Handbook, California, 2004, 
pp. 9-10. 
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exception of the claim and told that the Miri rehgion in its current 
form could not be treated as a component of the universally 
proclaimed Kal-Samhati religion.The Association had pointed 
out the existence of so many ideological differences between the 
two systems and clarified their stand that the Kal-Samhati 
convention had nothing do with the orientation of the religious 
practices that are adopted by Mishing community. 

After protracted tracking and research of the origin and 
development of the Mishing religious practices, it has now 
become an all-agreeable revelation that the religious convention 
called ‘Amaya Bhakati’, also often named as ‘Nocturnal 
Adoration’ (Ratikhowa or Pumadharia Sect) was an offshoot or 
further disintegrated form of the Mahayana Buddhism, popularly 
known as the Vajrayana or the Sahayana Sect. This cult was 
prevalent in Assam for some centuries prior to Vaishnava 
reformation movement, spearheaded by Shri Shankardeva in the 
later part of fifteenth century AD. The genesis of Nocturnal 
Adoration cult can be traced out from the debris of degraded 
progression of Buddhism in the seventh and eighth century AD. 
Here, we may recap a brief historical anecdote as it progressed 
dramatically. 

In the first century AD, Buddhism was split into two sects: 
Hinayana and Mahayana, the latter was however founded by 
Nagaquna. Again during eighth century, on the recmdescence of 
Brahmanism, one of the many sects of Mahayana Buddhism had 
assumed a new character and it had gradually developed into 
Tantiicism. Images of Buddha and Bodhisatwas with their female 
energies were worshipped; and other Buddhist gods quietly came 
in, which developed into mysticism and sorcery. The magic rites 
began to be tolerated by the teachers of spells called 
Mantracharyyas. Hinduism, ever anxious to imbibe the spirit of the 

10 Indreswar Pegu: Mishing Dharma in Mishing Sanskritir Alekshya, First 
Edition, 1970, p. 305 
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time (Kal-Samhati) absorbed the Buddhist Tantric rites into its 
system." In the process, the tenets and tendencies of Buddhist and 
Hindu got so inseparably mixed up in some of the social and semi¬ 
religious customs that it was difficult to ascertain whether they 
emanated from direct Buddhist influence or filtered through ever- 
compromising Hinduism." In Mahayana sect, apphcation of magic 
and mysticism were widely prevailed as strategically accepted 
system. Further, they had created Mantrayana techniques to show 
the degree of their idiosyncrasy and crafty powers of incantation 
over the teachings of other religions. The adherent of Mantrayana 
sect could display mysterious events through occult and magical 
power, also witchcraft and sorcery. Incantation and Yogic habit 
had played a vital role in influencing the people but could not gain 
much popularity amongst larger section of the population. 
Therefore, devotion to magical study and mysticism and their 
applications in the field were assiduously taken up as effective 
method to fill the shortfall by the Mantrayana exponents. As a 
result, what was administering secrecy of magic at the outset had, 
later on, become the clandestine doctrine of the religious 
proceeding. Under the dark shadow, so many weeds of unethical 
elements had easily mushroomed on the soil. Again to cover-up 
these unethical growths, they developed another derivative of a 
new trait under the guise of Mahasukhyana (doctrine of supreme 
happiness) and gave a fitting name to it as Vajrayana. Later, 
Vajrayana became the Sahajyana or Sahayana." The newly crafted 
Sahayanian theology gave full endorsement to sensual urge of 

11 S. K. Bhuyan: Anglo-Assamese Relations, p. 190-191. And JASB, Vol. 

X, 1914, p. 346. 

12 A footnote reference by S. K. Bhuyan: Anglo Assamese Relations, p. 

191. 

13 Bap Chandra Mahanta: Bharatiya Dharma Sadhana, quoted by 

Indreswar Pegu in Mishing Dharma Bishwas Aru Parampara, Mishing 

Sanskritir Alekshya, Enlarged Edition, Guwahati, 1989, p. 335 

14 Bap Chandra Mahanta — Ibid. 
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human body and its fulfillment.*'* The Buddhists monks and the 
preachers interpreted the meaning of Sahajyana version of the 
religion with narrow outlook and with loose holdings, only to 
achieve easy acceptance of the local masses. Not only they 
borrowed Hindu gods and goddess from Vedas and Puranas but 
also incorporated tribal customs into the tenet. Favorite food stuffs 
of the tribal communities like fish, meat and drink were considered 
as holy items for inclusion in the Eucharistic feast. Distorted version 
of the theological reality including spirituality, salvation and 
redemption were adduced to the people by some of the peripatetic 
rehgious teachers emphasizing more value to sensual fu lfillm ent of 
body rather than achievement of spirituality, virtuous life and purity 
through restrained, self-denial and austerity. Meat eating and wine 
drinking were added to the system as a part of hospitality in religious 
ceremonies. We get references of performing tribal rites by the 
Darrangi Rajas feasted with wine, pork and fowls and other articles 
of food that were prohibited to Hindus, following a demand from 
Kacharis that the Rajas should show due honor to their gods as 
well.'^ So was also in Sahayana rite. 

At time, there was tug-of-war between Brahmanical Hinduism 
and Tantric Buddhism, the latter teamed with Shaktism, to promote 
popularity of their respective faith amongst the followers. This 
unhealthy competition bred further corruption. H. H. Wilson 
recorded elsewhere, “It is a singular and yet uninvestigated 
circumstance that Assam, or at least the north-east of Bengal, 
seems to have been, in a great degree, the source from which the 
Tantrika and Shakta corruptions of the religion of the Vedas and 
Puranas proceeded.”'® The adherence of the Mahayana Buddhism 
had sternly believed that the enlightenment and salvation could be 
achieved only through dedicated participation in ascetic meditation 

15 Darrang Raj Bangshawali, p. 64. 

16 Preface to the translation of Vishnu Puran by H. H. Wilson, P. cvii, 
London, 1840. 
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as a sage. Unless one becomes monk or nun in the cult he will 
never attain redemption on the last day. Thus, lady devotees were 
also drawn attention to the religious cadre. Young girls were 
recruited as nun (Vikshuni) and accommodated in the Buddha 
Vihar campuses alongside the monks (Vikshuk). Incidence of 
physical relationship between monk and nun had intermittently 
surfaced as open secret affairs. In the circumstances there was no 
way out but to throw thick tantric colors in strong dogmatic terms 
of the Buddhism.'’ The excesses, it was stated by K. L. Barua, 
which were indulged in the name of rehgion under this system are 
too revolting to be enumerated. Further he told, “It is said that 
under the Tantric Buddhist system a neophyte had to resist his 
temptation in the midst of meat, drink and a naked young 
woman.”'* Rubbishing this bizarre state of religious hotchpotches 
which permit more preeminence to earthly comforts of wining, 
dining and concubining in devotional interceptions under the Tantric 
Sahayana denomination, Dwija Ramananda discounted the 
followers of this primitive religious custom saying, “They were 
worshipper of demons, bhairavas, the shades, trees and stones.”'® 

But, taking the non-interference attitude of pagan population 
and of the multiracial community hving in Assam, the Sahayana 
division of the Mahayana Tantricism cult had taken deep root in the 
eastern part of the Indian continent. Sir Jadunath Sarkar recorded 
that the mde, manly, savagery of Tantric worship and animism that 
use to prevail much before in many of the places in Bengal, Tirhat, 
Orissa and Assam.’" 

Undoubtedly, the Nocturnal Adoration cult (Rati Khowa 
Bhakati), also known by another name as Kewalia Bhakati of the 

17 Bap Chandra Mahanta: Bharatiya Dharma Sadhana, 

18 Rai Bahadnr K. L. Barua: Early History of Kamrupa, Lawyers Book Stall, 
Guwahati, Third Edition, 1988, p. 203. 

19 K. L. Barua: Ibid 

20 Sir Jadunath Sarkar: Chaitanya’s Life and Teachings, 1932, p. 12. 
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Miris is nothing but the later version of the Mahayana Buddhism, 
popularly known as Sahayana Seet.^' There might have been 
some positive ehange in the tenet due to change of time and 
circumstances but at the core of teachings, it has always been 
highly influenced by Sahayana schism. This may be verified from 
following rituals. 

Kewalia Bhakati’s major functions such as ordination and 
Bor-seva were always performed at night, usually confined in a 
shrouded compartment. For ordination to the creed, the candidate 
is symbohcally taken to Buddha Vihars in a procession with singing 
and dancing, of course in the covered-up room. General public is 
kept out of sight from the main adoration proceedings. The 
devotees accompanying the epic character Radha and seven of her 
other Gopis (pals), said to be all undressed, take out a procession 
symbohzing a pilgrimage to the Buddha Vihars to bring somras and 
makarbhog etc. (wine and meat offerings) from the sanctum 
sanctomm called moohnem or central pole and then gleefully return 
accompanying Brahma, Vishnu and Maheshwar in procession 
carrying fermented drinks and sumptuous food preparations and 
brought to the banquet hall. Sarcastically, the thrust of the 
pilgrimage was so cmsty, although Brahma himself was a part of the 
entire journey yet the act of which Brahma himself could not 
comprehend the intricacy of the entire act, that is, "Brahma o 
napale tattwa." 

The Kewalia hteratures, including Psalms, hymns, invocation 
etc. were wholly written in old Assamese both in prose and 
poems. These literatures are kept in very close guarded 
enclosures, having access only to ordained members; but hymns 
are sung in choms loudly and openly in all other rehgious functions. 
One can overhear the hymns and bear in mind, which normally 
reflect core theme of the expressed taxonomy. Often these 

21 Indreswar Pegu; Mishing Dharma-Bishwas Aru Parampara, in Mishing 
Sanskritir Alekshya, p - 335 
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contain much of contradictory spiritualism. Brahma, Vishnu and 
Shiva are the supreme gods in the Vedic text. According to the 
Vedic teachings food that stimulates intoxication, excitement and 
generate strong energy like meat, alcoholic liquor should not be 
considered for consumptions, particularly in rehgious celebrations. 
On that count the Kewalia Bhakati defies the Vedic teaching in 
one voice: saying, “Vedic principles are not within our canonical 
concept”. “Ami ji dharma achoru chart khan Vedore baj” 
meaning, ‘our practicing religion is outside scope of the four 
Vedas’. According to the creed’s credential the meats of an 
a ni mal provide nutritious food for the body. Also at the satiety 
point, it helps exude inward peace, solace and satisfaction. ‘Khai 
boi hey bhakti’ - spirituality associates with physical satiety. 
Therefore, animal meat is holy for sacrificial offering. Jibote jibo 
milai - living body enjoins with anther body (in the form of 
meat). So, substantial amount of meat, food and wine to the level 
of satisfaction should be provided to the participants of the 
religious function. These are the some of the principles of 
Kewalia Bhakati discipline. 

From the above discussions, one can broadly come to the 
point that eating and drinking has been a part of the business in all 
our religious functions. The cliche is that God bless them who 
could generously feed the multitude on a feast day. But 
unfortunately the feast day is not a single day of the year; it 
unexpectedly comes to a household almost every alternate week 
for performance. The occasions like saki-logai, dangoriang-ui, 
manoni-ui, nam-kirton, na-bhat, rokpu done-ui etc. are frequent, 
although strange and unconventional functions like Kanipan-ui, 
goru-bor-lahnam, kanyakal-iniquity are intermittent. A baby’s 
sicknesses, unsuccessful events, crop failures, fever of a family 
members, incident or accident on the road etc. call for 
appeasement of these deities. 

The expenditure involve in these mandatory observances were 
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somewhat financially burdensome. We have recorded recurring 
expenditures on material requirements pertaining to three 
households on annual basis towards several ecclesiastical 
performances as per existing market price prevailed on 26* April 
1992. The household numbers one, two and three had spent 
Rs.3230/-, Rs.7120/- and Rs.2387/- respectively during the year 
under reference ending April 1992.^^ Thus our people have to set 
a sticky habit of maintaining a gourmet tradition in our 
worshipping culture. 


22 Peter Pegu: A Cultural Journey From Regy Regam To Murkong Selek, 
Mumbai, 2007, p. 52. 
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EVEN SELLING 

DOG WAS A SEASONAL BUSINESS 

Often dogs were bred in Mishing families for trading purposes. 
Highland people used to buy dogs from rural villages when they 
came down to the valley for bartering goods with their plain 
counterparts. When the cl im ate was fair in the sub-Himalayan sky, 
particularly in autumns and winter, the coterminous community 
from the then Abor, Miri, Dafla, Aka, and Mishmi Hills came down 
to the Assam valley usually to exchange business transaction. From 
the hills they used to bring red and dry chilies, honey wax, grass 
broom, colorful Tibetan beads, medicinal herbs and other forest 
products of cane and bamboo, unprocessed eatable items, although 
not much of demand, ingredient from bamboo-shoot called "ihyuk' 
to exchange goods and services in the plains of Assam. They also 
sought temporary jobs in the service sector of the economy in 
exchange of cash as well as materials to take back. Nevertheless, 
the volumes of transaction were insignificant and lacking in variety. 
During this period, the plain people engaged them to clear forests 
and moorlands for cultivation, felling trees, carrying logs and in 
other hard manual works at very reasonable wages. Even they 
were ready to do petty work like hewing firewood with axe from 
dry logs, basket making etc. for a day’s meal or two. 

Instead of going details of their sectarian identity in racial terms 
the Mishing people broadly called these flying traders cum labors. 
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as Sarok. And due to linguistic affinity, the Saroks preferred to 
pitch their temporary camp, as slum hut, at the outskirts of Mishing 
villages and closely interacted between the two communities. 
Knowing well Sarok’s annual entourage and short-term sojourning 
in the plains, normally from October to December, and their 
primitive nature, economic hardship, innocence and simplicity, our 
people accommodated them in the viUage-stead without charging 
any rent whatsoever for their staying in the backyard during this 
period. In the process the Mishings picked-up words from Sarok 
dialects and vice versa to make the verbal communication easier. 
A few of them became so friendly and helpful to some households 
that they agreed to continue their intimacy through mutual fellowship 
relations to help each other in any compelling circumstances, the 
bond which was called abiur relationship in their language. 

Many of the Mishing households had Sarok-abiur (fellowship 
with Saroks) until recent times. The Saroks were aboriginal 
tribes and lived a very primitive hfe. Even with aZ^/wr-relationship, 
Saroks were not allowed entry into Mishing houses; cheaply they 
were drubbed with filthy sense of untouchable syndrome. In the 
matter of food they were well-nigh omnivorous, devourers of any 
meat including dogs and even dead animals. Those days, the 
Saroks ate all sorts of flesh, including snakes, dogs, cats, crows 
and vultures. They could even consume beef from semi- 
decomposed carcasses. But, they were very competent when 
it came to work, and peace-loving. 

These Hillm an worshiped their ancestors and the sun as mother- 
god and the moon as father-god, offering apong and chicken on 
a day of Sabbath. Their men put scanty cloths consisted of a 
brown girdle (kopin), about six inches broad and a feet long. It 
went round the waist, passed between the thighs and fastened 
behind leaving the flap hanging in-front. In the past, their dresses 

1 Latham, Robert Gordon; Ethnology of India, John van Voorst, 

Paternoster Row, London, 1859, Chapter - IV; The Hill Tribes of Assam, 
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were made from the bark of uddal tree.' It was tied round the 
loin and hung down behind in loose strip. It served for a rug to 
sit down by day and for a pillow to sleep on at night. 

Saroks were buying any number of dogs from the valley in 
cash and sometimes in exchange of their services. For instance, 
they were happy to get a full-grown dog for felling a big tree that 
awkwardly stood in front of one’s house. Otherwise a dog was 
costing around rupees ten to fifteen during nineteen fifties. They 
were demanding five-dog equivalent of money for clearing about 
one bigha of forest land. Some dogs were taken back alive and 
others their dried-up meats. It was learnt that the Saroks purchased 
dogs for food as well as for sacrificial offering to their Gods or 
to their deities. Saroks also made it a point to buy old clothes at 
cheaper price and new clothes at bargaining rate from the stock 
of Mishing household products. A normal size endy-shawl (tapum- 
gasor) spanned and woven in a household was sold to a Sarok 
at rupees hundred to two hundred per piece. Old clothes were 
disposed off in exchange of their instant service. 

This transaction of goods and services of the Sarok tribes in 
the Mishing villages including canine trade had continued for 
generations probably from the later part of thirteenth century till 
the year 1962. But in the same year the sudden Chinese aggression 
on the border took India by surprise. Chinese had launched a 
massive military assault across the McMahon line as well as 
another major attack further north and on eastern borders including 
mountainous ranges of northern Assam. Even they had occupied 
some of the region, which was then called North Eastern Frontier 
Agency, notwithstanding they have withdrawn subsequently due 
to outstretched supply lines. India then badly realized the absence 
of logistic support in the region in terms of infrastructures for air 
as well as surface communications and found developmental 
lacunae. India had also re-discovered the fact that the entire region 
was populated by nomadic tribes with feeble economy and 
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dilapidated social conditions, having almost zero literacy. 
Development mechanisms were therefore put into force on war¬ 
footing pace to bring these border areas on par with the mainland 
through immediate building of communication network, constmction 
of roads and bridges, establishment of educational institution and 
with other welfare measures of the local masses. 

The government’s quick action yielded much fruits. Within a 
period of merely half a century, the region presently called Arunachal 
Pradesh has attained tremendous amount of progress in all fields. 
The Arunachalese, whom erstwhile ignorantly termed as Sarok are 
now sophisticated citizen of the country, with well-defined society 
and vibrant culture, distinguish Parhamentarians and members of 
the State Assembly. After independence, erstwhile North Eastern 
Frontier Agency (NEFA) was first placed directly under the 
administration of the Union Government in 1948, afterward formed 
as Union Territory in 1972 and then a full fledged State as Arunachal 
Pradesh in 1987. The literacy of the state rose to 54 percent as 
per 2001 census which is glaringly higher than the hteracy percentage 
of Bihar (47%) and slightly edges over Jharkhand (53%), a 
remarkable achievement. Under the changing social and economic 
scenario, progress of business establishment, education and 
employment, presently they need not come down to the valley for 
meat or market, even for selling petty indigenous products. 


Chapter - XV 


APONG ECONOMY 

AU non-Aryan ethnic composition of the Northeast India had the 
tradition of having own brand of home-made alcohohc beverages. 
They insisted to hold on this tradition of making local-beers at 
home as a part of their racial identity, tribal culture and culinary 
heritage. The native dose was prepared from rice. Beer called 
‘Apong’ was the Mishing-brand of the local drink and was also 
prepared from rice. It was a local brew prepared in every house. In 
their brand, there were two types of the booze: pohro-apong and 
nogin-apong. The ingredient from which apong was brewed was 
called ponyok in case of pohro category and arug in case of nogin 
brand. Ponyok and amg had their separate methods of fermenting 
process. Powders of a locally made catalyst called epop (local 
catalyst) were applied to the cooked rice and then stocked into 
earthen jars (kihling) and kept them fuUy closed with straw-corks. 
The earthen pitchers were laid on the smoke-reached loft of the 
house for ten to fifteen days, during which time the preparation 
became chemically fermented and ready for brewing. In case of 
pohro-ponyok the cooked rice was spread over to a broad sheet, 
made of bamboo sticks (dola), to make the hot rice saturated and 
then kneaded with powders of ashes specially got charred from 
straws (amrong) and husks (ampe). Besides rice, the women 
experimented preparation of noggin apong from other substances 
too. They had tried with ripe banana and jack fruits as well. But 
best drink of nogin category had come only from rice. Nogin 
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needed seleetive sort of liee - fresh and stieky. So, to get quality 
taste of the drink, fine and smooth, nogin should preferably be 
fermented from Ampi and Jijikong riee. However, pohro apong 
could be prepared from ordinary brown rice obtained from amro 
and bau crops. 

Pohro apong was brewed by means of filtration with the help of 
conical funnel (tahsuk) regularly decanting water into the ingredient 
therein, whereas nogin category was brewed through manual 
maneuvering. The alcoholic content of apong did not exceed more 
than ten percent of the total composition of the compound. Evidently, 
as the dilution process continues by pouring water to the compound, 
the amount of alcohol reduced in subsequent stages of hbations. 

Apong was usually drunk in substitute of water for overcoming 
thirst. Economically well-to-do family did not drink water for 
quenching thirst; rather he held back the thirst for longer moments 
till apong was brewed at its usual time back home. The Miris, after 
their manual works, were drinking apong twice a day, each time 
before the lunch and the dinner. Intake of apong helped reducing 
physical exhaustion that gathered in the body due to heavy load of 
labors in field works. Apong was taken as a part of refreshment, 
and also as appetizer. Eor scriptural purposes, its content was 
considered as a sort of holy ambrosia, honey-drops (vaikuntha- 
ras) dripping down from etemality, worthy to offer in punctihous 
ceremonies. In aU rehgious functions therefore apong was placed at 
the altar of the deity as drink-offering and after the consecration 
they served communions with apong to the gatherings, including 
ladies and youths. Besides religious occasions, flying guests and 
casual visitors of the household were usually hosted with apong. 

In a primitive way, apong was the cultural identity and status of 
the Mishing community. Whoever could not afford to drink apong 
twice a day or serve apong to close friends and relatives, he was 
looked down upon as economically weak individual. He was not 
considered as industrious member of the society, rather a lethargic 
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person who sought financial comfort without hard work. Thus, 
apong became the social status of the farming communities and its 
absence was considered as economic stigma. 

Processing of alcoholic liquor was women’s duty in the entire 
brew-making ethnic groups including our own Mishing community. 
Processing (apong-kehnam) involved a series of manual labors. 
Two man-days were needed to complete the whole processing. 
Normally, in one go, two ladies were employed who would 
process ten to fifteen pitchers (kihling) of ponyok in an appointed 
day. More than half a quintal of rice was boiled in a giant iron 
vessel in wood-fire in one place. And in other side, a layer 
consisting of straws (amrong) and bran (ampe) are burned to 
ashes in active flames and then brought down to simmering glows 
with ascending smoke. The rice was pounded on a mortar 
manually. M ill processing of rice had been just the recent adoption. 
There was no sight of rice mills in the Mishing villages any time in 
the past. Only from 1970s the mechanization of husking had 
mushroomed in every village. Young housewives, newly married 
bride, girls of the house jointly pounded rice acrobatically, four to 
five ladies together each of them with own pestle (igi) in a single 
mortar (kihpar). As a customary practice, a new bride was 
characteristically required to get up early in the morning at the first 
cock’s-crow to start pounding and the in-laws joined her at 
appropriate time. 

During fifteenth century, when the Miris firmly settled down in 
the river basins of the mighty Brahmaputra and its tributaries 
Subansiri, Dhansiii, Disang, Dikhaw, Buroi, Bhuroli and also its 
(Brahmaputra) anabranch Kherkata, as the integral part of Assam’s 
population, they had adopted to live in a joint family system with 
large household size. Houses were high, long and strong with raised 
platform having five to seven compartments (soyar) inside, meant 
for equal numbers of married sons of the house, partitioned with 
bamboo walls (sotum-barey). Average family size was said to be 
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fifteen to twenty members in a household. Apong was required for 
all the members of the family except however infants. To cater the 
need of apong in the house for daily use in the family, for rehgious 
purposes and to accord customary entertainments of in-time and 
out-of-time visitors etc. not less than five quintals of rice was 
required per month for a household having family size of fifteen to 
twenty persons. To the contrary, only 3 quintals of rice was usually 
needed every month by way of food consumption in the family. In 
this count, the quantity of food-grains required for preparation of 
apong was much more than the amount of rice needed for food, 
which meant they drank more than they ate. Archetypal mindset 
was not moved out of the apong time warp in the evening. 
Quintessential Mishings could never decide whether their apong 
economy was curse or cure; yet they laughed at their oddities after 
three round of service of the hquid. 

Peoples were nevertheless good agriculturists but evidently 
they were far from being excellent economists, particularly when it 
came to saving, investment and marketing. Even in the recent times, 
there were people, who used to reap bountiful harvest from their 
rabi (amro-areek) and kharif {bau lang amdang) cultivations to fi ll 
their receptacle of grains, in more than one bams (ahm-kumsmg), 
to the fullest capacity but they could not make a better fortune out 
of such plenteousness of agriculture products. Riparian Miris were 
known for the acute poverty. There was an old belief that says: 
‘Trading grains from the bam leads to selling away one’s fortune.’ 
So never sell a bit from the granary. What was gathered should 
anyways be consumed. You may cook food excess, but no 
wastage, because there were pigs and poultries, chicks and swine 
under our raised platform house. 

A lion’s share of the buffer stock went into the apong 
preparation - pohro and nogin category. That was the nutshell of 
their domestic economy. To sum up: The Apong Economy is not a 
healthy economy. 




Chapter-XVI 


MEDICINE-MAN, FOREST 
PHARMACY 

AND NATURAL DETERGENT 

Till the dawn of the twentieth century, many of the Miii villages 
were living with self-sufficient economy and auto-health-care 
medications with forest pharmacology. People were healthy and 
hard working. No outside supply of materials for staple food was 
needed. Grains, pulses, vegetables - both leafy and fmity, gourds 
and capsicums, also bulb-roots were aU home grown and produced 
domestically. Pigs and poultries were reared; riverine community 
caught fish from river or from chasms. There was nothing left for 
them to buy things from market. 

Even in 1920s, there were hardly any grocery shops in the 
Miri villages. Cotton-yarn, salts and kerosene were the only 
exceptional items that needed external supply. Miri women were 
good weavers. In every household, there was at least one loom 
for weaving cloth. They used to buy loose-threads, yarn-spools 
from market and weaved their casual wears as well as dream- 
clothes and also fancy dresses for their sartorial embellishments, 
designed with fancy motifs and geometrical figures. In those days, 
Miris ate mostly boiled food. Oil-fried item in their plates was 
singularly uncommon, mostly exceptionally in the feasting days. 
Mustard oil was used for cooking on occasional days, also for 
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body greasing and for hair, which they extract from mustard- 
seeds in every household for daily requirements. Fish was never 
fried with oil; rather boil mixed with vegetables, or barbequed on 
skewer-sticks {cori) or baked (pamnam) in green-leaf on brisk 
wood-fire. However, pork and mutton needed oil, but then finally 
dipped in water to make gravy with smashed potatoes or 
pumpkins or such ingredients. Often chicken was cooked with 
rice powder (pithang oying) or pulses (peyhred oying) that 
needs no oil. Sudden exhaustion of mustard oil in its stock had 
provided lard (frozen pig fat preserved in bamboo container) as 
substitute of cooking oil. 

However, kerosene and its burners, called Searaki or lantern, 
were quite affordable to bring light into the house; but poor or 
niggardly people prefer darkness to vividness. They feel 
unnecessary; because, topographically the sun sets early in the 
region. They ate food early and go to bed soon after the diner. 
Dark-hours were hardly one hour in each night. Radiances from 
the fire places, enflamed by bamboo-woods (meru or wia- 
wishing), gave them adequate brightness from the cooking fire to 
the entire house with comfortable visibUity for the times just one or 
two hours’ stay in the night before bed-time. 

Use of sugar was unknown to them; instead, the firm- 
produced gur or molasses was vastly used for making sweets etc. 
in festival seasons. Purang is an item being prepared in the Ali- 
aye-leegang festivals; but it is merely a boiled recipe without 
syrupy ingredients - rice of sticky and sweet variety packed into 
parcels with green-leafs (taling ekkam). In the Bihu celebrations, 
pithang (fried cake) and ambuk (crackling rice powder) were the 
major items of homemade sweets where sugary mixture was 
indispensible. Gur was the item for that. Hospitality with cup-of-tea 
was not their popular culture, but if at all, it was also with gur. 

The government hospitals with modern medicines were 
beyond their reach in terms of logistical distances, as remote as at 
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least 15 km, sans any kind of transport facilities, the gullible 
generations had to hve with the advices of hearsays, medicine-man, 
and forest pharmacy as their providential healers at the time of 
ai lm ents and distresses. 

Medicine Man and Magical Treatment 

In absence of medicinal prescriptions for the physical and the 
psychosomatic patients, the traditional exorcists and sorcerers were 
playing much important roles in curing the people from their illness 
in the rural areas those days. There were two types of health 
counselors for various ai lm ents: One was spiritual healer and other 
medicine man. The medicine man did treat the patients with forest 
pharmacy while the exorcist took up by appeasing wild-spirits or 
ancestral souls, or by means of witch-craft or black magic. 

Ailments were believed to be caused mainly due to either 
falling ‘evil-eye’ of wild-specters (yumrang ui) on the patient or 
non-propitiation of the departed souls of ancestors (urom pohsum) 
or willful intension of neutrahzing someone with slow poisoning, 
often by black magic practitioners (momnam). Chronic ailm ents in 
a family was often accredited to odd location of the house structure 
against the rule of customary material ethics (Vastushastra); 
which, they believed, was not constmcted as per logistic design at 
the site, because that place is happened to be a devil’s thoroughfare 
who moves clandestinely on regular intervals on that lane. The 
house was then forced to shift to another location. 

The reasons of sickness were identified by certain possessed- 
persons; either a mibu (traditional portend master) or a kangar- 
kahne (soothsayers) or an ai-gagnam-tani (tantric) by their 
magical powers. To investigate the causes of sufferings, mibu- 
dagnam was performed by a mibu in the household, which 
hterally means ‘witch-hunt’ or searching for the undestroyed souls 
of the departed ancestors, in procedural manner chanting hymns 
and incantations. Finally the mibu is successful in his search and 
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dialogue with the souls and ask him the causes of the ailm ents. It is 
an overnight performance. To the kangar-kahne (augur), a nymph 
(epom) appeared to him in his vision and dreams, who tells the 
spiritual lapses of the household. The visionary seraphim also tell 
the remedial measures of the illness. 

An Ai-gagnam-tani is a person, man or woman, believed to 
be possessed by the spirits of Bor-Ai (Mother Superior), the 
hostile incarnation of Parvati or Durga Devi, consort of Lord Shiva, 
also called Shaktidevi, whose invincible spirits enters into the 
indomitable power of the referred person and controls his/her 
movements at that moments. And during that time the person 
transforms into a visionary entity in view of its divine possession 
and dehvers some prophesies to the people about future events of 
dangerous natures. 

This esoteric and clandestine tradition was also found even in 
recent time. For instance, in 1960s, at Thekeraguri village, near 
Dhakuakhana, Mrs. Yajep, wife of Ponaram Doley was one such 
possessed woman, who used to perform many oracles and 
miracles. When possessed, she prophesied lots of things about 
future and the events that follow. Surprisingly, many of those 
predictions reaUy came to pass. Besides, she was also a medical- 
person in that capacity. She examined the unsteady position of the 
small intestine of a sick person by pressing and touching the surface 
(aki-pikang) of the stomach and then she came out with 
pathological parameters, confirming gastric formation or diarrhea 
attack or ulcer infection. She advised curing process by prescribing 
doses of wild medicine which needed timely intake with rigorous 
diet regulations. Apposite dietary was the need of the hour for 
curing all sorts of stomach ailments and the patient had to follow it 
diligently. Drink offering and burned offerings were some of the 
psycho-therapy treatments meted with the Guru-Manani- 
adoration for instant recovery of the ailing person. Her findings 
were mostly Guru-aimang and Manani kahnam', which means 
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the Guru and Manani needed your attention. Here, Guru means 
long departed souls of the household and Manani is Bor-Ai herself. 

Mrs. Yajep, as medical person, used to teU: because of excess 
consumption of unwanted foods, heat is generated in the stomach; 
for which some y/ranZ-medicine (coohng-agent) need to be taken 
by the patient for bringing the burning sensation down. Crude, 
green, herbal medicines were prescribed to take either raw or 
crushed-paste or boiled. One such terrible wild medicine was 
earthworm symp. The earthworm exudes a sort of lubricating fluid 
from its skin, called coelomic-fluid, which makes them moving 
through underground burrows easier and keeps their skim moist. 
According to medicine-man of the time, the fluid got medicinal 
value. The intake of coelomic fluid or the earthworm therapy at the 
time of stomach troubles, one can get instant rehef. This treatment 
was administered by a local medicine-man without disclosing the 
make or compositions and preparation of the medicine to the 
patient, even to the general pubhc. 

Extraction of the fluid was simple, but it was done 
clandestinely in an isolate place. Collect some large torrential 
earthworm alive, called megadriles {bungki-dorkang), and put 
them in a one-side-closed bamboo tube (wia-etung). When a 
pinch of salt is dropped into the tube, the earthworms die exuding 
fluids from their body. Pour out the fluid into a small glass-bottle, 
which is then used as therapy. 

The coelomic fluid has one specific chemical property. It glows 
in the dark hke what the phosphorescent bead does. In the dark, if 
an earthworm is stamped, by mistake, it makes wrangle and 
exudes a kind of sparkling liquids or the coelomic fluid from its 
body. The fluid can be used as writing-ink for secret 
correspondence, contents of which can be read in night without 
focusing any hght, which otherwise appears as blank-sheet of white 
paper. In olden days, we were told, the love-tom young boys and 
girls used to exchange their messages in this fashion keeping their 
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parents in the dark. 

The bizarre pereeption of Daini-deaths was also reportedly 
found in the early Mishing soeiety. They called it morunam or 
killing out of enmity by the apphcation of tantric power. The actual 
concept, application and consequence of these practices were 
never co nfir med by scient ifi c means, but the Mishing people those 
days habitually kept in their minds the existences of such obscure 
authority in the world blindly. So, when a person dies untimely after 
being suffered long from certain incurable disease, he or she is 
often suspected succumbing to morunam that someone might have 
targeted him out of rivalry. 

The hearsay was hatched from more of ill-conceived belief 
rather than of reality. It was traditionally instilled into the minds and 
passed on from generation to generation orally without high level 
institutional investigation to the fact at any stage. The generations 
were told that there exist in the society some professional ki ll ers of 
human being by witchcraft. They are tantric practitioners, who 
reared evil spirits or wild ghost called Daini or Butu like keeping 
pet animals at home and worship the Dainis to achieve power and 
position in the society. Appeasing the pet-ghost had cost human hfe. 
The tantric was bound to feed the ghost with human soul 
periodically; otherwise the ghost would take the life of his master. 
So the tantric or morune-tani kills human being by means of his 
magical power to appease the Devil. 

Once the morunam-death was confirmed by the customary 
postmortem analysis, then the hunt for the morune-tani (accused 
person) was carried out. The role of another medicine-man or 
tantric stepped in. In 1960s, Shri Gohnai, from a small village in 
Kherkata valley, was one such person, who was known as 
"bachani-kahne-tanV or ‘man of magical wizardry’. In such 
occasions, he was usually invited to execute his power. Obviously 
Gohnai ought to be a worshipper of Goddess Kali Devi, who 
bestows him such powers to perform desired miracles. Gohnai 
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immediately put up an altar of the Goddess on the spot with a tiny 
oil lamp (Chaki), an oil-soaked cotton wick fuels the flame, mustard 
oil, red-vermilion (sindur) and a cane-stick (saukang) on display. 
With great devotion, he offered prayers silently to the Goddess, and 
to his mesmerism he offered a small drop of his own blood by 
pricking his finger with a sharp alpine and pressed out. He then 
invoked a series of incantational chants addressing to the Goddess, 
to the lamp, to the oil and to the stick; then he smeared oil to the 
nail of his left-thump. There, he says, by dint of his magical power, 
he could see the image of the accused in the thump-nail being 
reflected by the oil, but he could not recognize person. 

He then takes the stick on hand holding at one end and other 
end automatically waves. He told, out of the supernatural force, the 
stick only dragged hi m through and he simply followed wherever 
the stick pulled. They called it Saukang-solainam or act of the 
magic-wand. When the stick spotted the accused, it started 
whipping the targeted person until death if the public do not 
intervene in between. 

Forest Pharmacy 

Agrarian community uses sharpened implements of various 
kinds, of multiple shapes and sizes as their operating apparatus in 
farming activities, and also at home as cutting tools in the kitchen. 
Axe, chopper, scathe, knife, sickle, poker are part of their 
household implements. These were usually made of the metallic 
iron. Even the pointed arrow-heads (kertum-epuk), hunting- 
javehns (geeding), single-point fishing-javehn (kah) and multipoint 
fishing projectiles (ponsa, jambrok, etc.) are made of iron. Despite 
proper training, habituate and care, at some points, these 
implements bound to hurt the user for his un-willful negligence, 
suddenly in a fraction of second, causing cut or bmise or poke etc. 
They were aware that injuries from cast-iron causes septic to the 
body. The first-aid box for these physical injuries was of their own 
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make and administered them as given below: 

Ihsor (Saliva) : Bleeding due to minor cut or bmise in finger was 
treated with saliva-therapy as first-aid medicine. They 
believed that saliva is anti-septic liquid, it can stop bleeding too. 
Put the affected side to the mouth and keep it inside, within two 
Ups, for sometimes. Suck and spit out the accumulated blood 
from the mouth. Then the affected part is wrapped with a lump 
of wet-soHs and holds it out for sometimes with the other hand. 
Then the bleeding stops. 

Yesi (Auto-urine) : Urine is proved to have medicinal value as 
antiseptic solution. Often, it is demonstrated by the zoologists 
that some animals such as water-buffalo, rhinoceros and 
hippopotamus, while coohng their bodies in water of a pond, 
fight within the flocks with teeth and horns causing visible 
amount of bloodshed to their bodies, yet their wounds healed 
soon without much infection. This is because their urines get 
mixed up with the waters and the solution thus formed acts as 
antiseptic agent to the injuries. Same theory was also apphed 
by the Miris those days. When cut occurred accidentally, 
minor or major, the person urinate his own to the wound as 
first-aid treatment. 

Kampon-Talap (Garlic) : Garlic is one of the vegetable species 
of the onion family. Latest analysis in the scientific circles is 
that the garhc has a fastidious property which can absorb vast 
amount of air-bome germs. It sucks up contagious virus from 
the air into its own body and it thus prevents spreading of 
infectious viral germs to human body, if a pod of garlic is kept 
nearby. Knowingly or unknowingly, parents of early generation 
used to make a garland of tiny beads along with a big clove of 
garlic in the middle, as though a pendant of the garland, and 
gave their young ones to wear. They were told that the garlic 
prevents the infants from viral fever and sickness caused by 
c lim ate changes. 
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Garlic was also given to the person who suffered from 
hypertension to eat raw, two or three cloves twice daily to 
control blood pressure from rising. 

Aloconi (English name not known) : With green and dagger¬ 
shaped long leaves, aloconi is a species of ginger family but 
having no edible contents in it. It is found abundantly grown in 
marshy land across Mishing villages. It is an auto-generative 
wild-plant. Because of its medicinal utility, Mishing people 
never uproot its growth even if it spreads near to the 
homestead. The leaf has a typical therapeutic odour. 

The therapeutic odour of aloconi leaf gives relief to stomach 
pain. A blade of the leaf was therefore plucked from the grove 
and kept in his pocket by the ailing person. He inhales the 
odour from the leaf in frequent interval for about one hour and 
then the person got relief from the stomach ache. 

Metsum (Parcel of Embers) : Metsum is the traditional form of 
‘hot-water-bag’-type medical tool, which is placed over the 
affected areas and get steady relief by warming up the spot. 
However, it is not with hot water here but metsum is a parcel 
of hot substances mixed with red charcoals and warm ashes 
packed in green leaves (Taling-ekkam) with a sharply 
tapering handle above it. With metsum thus prepared, the 
affected portions of the person are lightly pressed to amehorate 
the pains and to get it healed. In absence of mother-care 
hospitals in those days in the locality, the women of the 
community after their childbirth were given metsum treatment 
at least for four to seven days as only and only post-natal 
treatment. 

Rugji (Yellow fern) : Yellow mgji is different from green Okang, 
although both are of fern family. Tender okangs are cooked 
and eaten as vegetable, but the soft leaves of red rugji are 
boiled and taken as medicinal dose. Yellow rugji was one of 
the major recipes being prepared as restricted dietary called 
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"obo yodnane jhaV as puerperal menu of women after the 
ehildbirth. 

Bushy Yellow-rugjis are also used by the exorcist to beat out 
devils from a possessed person. He also exorcises body pains 
due to wounds or bone dislocations etc., by beating tenderly 
over the wound with a shaft of mgji leaves rhythmically. To 
keep the tempo of the rhythmic movement of his manual 
pulsation, he chants some prayers from his book of 
incantations and blows out after a deep breath time to time 
and press out the breath over to the wound. Heat generated by 
the regulated soft-pulsation of the medicinal plants (rugji) 
together with thick and warm airs emitted from human breath 
formed a chemical combination of air-mix therapy and that 
acts like the painkiller-spray over the wound. Thus, that is how 
it got cured. 

Bimgki-repuk (English name not known) : It is a cable creeper, 
c lim bs up from ground to the tail trees taking support of thicket 
bushes and overflowing branches of the forest. Naturally, its 
growth measures about ten to twelve meters long curling 
round and round over the trees. If we break the cord of the 
creeper, white fluid oozes out, that has medicinal property to 
heal the dislocation or fractures of bone. The cable-creeper 
was therefore used as medicine to dislocations of joints. 

A cord of bungki-repuk, according to the required length, is 
collected from the forest. Break its s kin by banging softly over 
it with a hammer to allow fluids coming out from it. Then 
plaster over the wound wrapping tightly, round and round, 
closely one turn after another of the cord over the affected 
portion of the arm or of the leg. In this way, the bungki-repuk 
cord was used as band-aid as well as curing medicine to the 
dislocations of bones in olden days. 

Sohti (English name not known) : Sohti is a tall tree. It grows 
hke sinkgi tree (Shimalu in Assamese) with sohd and straight 
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tmnk without branches in between. The skin or bark of sohti 
was used as medicine for treating small-pox. Scratch out a 
piece of bark from the tree. Slice out the dusky and soiled 
portion of the bark to obtain its white and clean part. Soak it 
overnight in water and drink it empty stomach for small-pox 
ailment. 

Jaluk (Black pepper) : Immediately after giving birth to a child, 
the mother was given one handful of black-pepper to crush 
and gulp through. According to tradition and practice, they teU 
that the black-pepper has instant medicinal impact in 
ameliorating birth-pang to a mother. Then the metsum 
treatment was given on regular basis. 

Bhootmola (English name not known) : This is a self-generative 
wild-herb that grows in the silted soils after flood-waters 
recede from inundation at the homesteads. It has an unpleasant 
smell at the body of the plant. The older generations took the 
odour that it can drive away devils from village compound and 
so was the name Bhootmola (Bhoot - ghost, mola - toss 
away). When its leaves are cooked, the offensive smell 
disappears. Tender leaves are cooked, mostly boiled, and 
eaten. The Miris used this vegetable ingredient as medicine to 
treat patients who suffered from hypertension and blood- 
sugar. 

Marsang (Indian Spinach) : As a safety post-natal dietary 
course, the mothers were not allowed to take oil-based foods. 
She observed abstinence from eating regular food with spicy 
and hot recipes. Mostly boiled foods were given to her as 
puerperal diet at least for ten to twenty days. The course is 
called Obo-yodnam, where a ki nd of soup ‘Obo-yodnan-jal’ 
was prepared for gaining strength and recuperation of the 
child-birth mother. Among many others, marsang was one of 
most important ingredients for preparing such food given to the 
mother. Leafs of marsang and its soft stems, tender rugji leaf. 
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mixed with the meat of own-reared domestic chicken, 
pepper-powder and a pinch of salt to taste, was boiled to 
make a soup and given to the mother for almost fifteen days. 

Ombitang (Papaya) : Some mothers had trouble with problems 
of dry-lactations. New-born was not able to feed due to non¬ 
response or delayed secretion of milk from her breast. 
Ombitang was handy to use as medicine to treat such 
mothers. Even to max im ize the lactating flow of a birth-given 
mother, shces of ombitang-fruit, raw or cooked, were given to 
the breast feeding mother. 

Taruk-kuserey (English name not known) : Skin diseases were 
rare in the community but visibly found in the bodies of some 
persons who lived a life of extremely unhygienic conditions. 
Mostly they suffered from ring-worm (taruk), measles (mgey). 
For taruk or ring-worm, their immediate remedial dmg was the 
taruk-kuserey leaf, of a green herb with yellow flowers. The 
leaves of the plant was cmshed and made it into paste and put 
the paste on the affected areas with tight bandage and kept so 
overnight. The treatment was repeated for a week. 

Tumpeat (English name not known) : Tumpeat is a low-growth 
yet heavily fruit-bearing shrub of the tomato family, grown at 
the fringes of paddy fields. It is self-generative wild vegetations. 
Its fruits are covered with soft leafy screen. When the fmit is 
ripe, it turns brown and sweet. The fruits give coohng effect. 
The Mishing people in the pre-pharmaceutical days used to eat 
as medicine to get rehve from dehydration. 

Duma (Tobacco) : Once upon a time smoking was a tradition 
amongst the Miris and items of hospitahty to the guests. After 
food, dragging a waft of tobacco-smoke was an indispensible 
addiction. Tobacco was smoked either wrap in paper or put in 
tobacco pipe called briar (silum). Till 1980s, the Miris 
cultivated tobacco adequately in the garden of their homestead 
to cater the need of the narcotic requirements for the entire 
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year. There were two types of tobaccos; one was called Man- 
duma and the other Borpat-duma. Borpat needed no further 
processing but the man-duma was processed into Maqik- 
duma. The former, wrapped with paper, was usually for 
smoking purpose and the later was usually sewn with betel-nut 
and lim e. 

Maqik-duma was used as medicine for giving treatment to 
domestic animals particularly bullocks and cows. When get 
hurts from injuries for any reason, often horns broke due to 
fighting or wound caused by water-borne disease on their 
protmded nail of their legs etc., the skin of the animal obviously 
opened up. The wound is infected and becomes septic with 
harmful bacteria on the openings, where the flies lay eggs. 
Uncountable worms were hatched out over the wound. In 
absence of veterinary hospital around for any urgent 
assistance, the owner of the animal used tobacco as the worm 
killer drugs. Maqik-duma mixed with hquidities lim e was put to 
the wound and kept overnight under tight bandage. The 
treatment was repeated for several times till all worms die and 
the wound heals. 

Pakkom (English name not known) : Pakkom is a green plant 
in open meadows, often at the fringes of prairie ground, of 
about three feet tall. Its leaves are cooked and eaten not as 
scrumptious recipe but do it as medicine. It is never cooked 
with non-vegetarian items as rehshing dine. In off-season, when 
boiled and eat, it gives an acerbic taste, but in the season the 
bitterness is tolerable. It is good medicine for those who 
suffered from hyper tension. 

Dorgey (English name not known) : Usually gaps between two 
toe-fingers get infected when a person, due to work pressure, 
keeps his legs under water or wet soils longer time. For 
instance, in the monsoon, a reaper has to stay almost whole 
day in the wet paddy field reaping her grains sometimes under 
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knee-deep water or to lesser extent in fuUy wet soil. At the end 
of the day, her skins between the fingers of the toes opened up 
and swelled forming pus and develop itching. 

The only medicines for these contagions were the dorgey-fniiXs, 
available to the tillers and reapers who work not bothering the 
consequence of getting in rain or in mud. Coincidendy, dorgey 
tree also bear fruit during monsoon season only. A dorgey fruit 
was softened by baking under charcoals of wood fire and then 
allowed it to cool down. The flesh of the fruit becomes soft 
and pasty, which can be applied to the affected parts of the 
toes. Dorgey paste was the only medicine for water-borne 
skin infections like lebaks. 

Sompa (Elephant fruit) : By default, eating of sompa in their fish- 
curry or in pork-recipe keep the blood sugar under control. 
Hilikhang (English name not known) : Hihkhang is eaten after 
food for digestion. 

Natural Detergent 

In a different context, once the Chief Minister of Tripura Shri 
Biplab Kumar Deb told, “Indian women did not use cosmetics in 
the old times. Indians did not use shampoo. They washed their hair 
with methi water and bathed with mud”. (Reported, The Times of 
India 27/4/2018) That was a historical fact. 

Tin 1940s, many of the Miri villages in the rural sectors did not 
have easy access to retail marketing amenities, particularly 
shopping for cosmetic items. Being taken it as commodity of luxury 
supplements, demands for these items were almost zero and so 
there was no supply to the village retailers. Invariably, they defined 
beauty of a village damsel as ‘natural growth with dutiful 
involvement of household works and characteristically sober and 
tolerant’. Apphcation of chemical ingredients to beautify externally 
was not a part of their preferences. But they keep their clothes 
clean and body healthy. Sartorial habit was simple but descent. 
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They applied natural and homemade-detergents to keep the body 
and vestments fresh and smart throughout. Followings are some 
useful herbs and shrubs easily available in the local coppices, which 
they collect for regular sanitations. 

Susang : This forest herb was used for washing hairs by the female 
folks. Susang is an auto-generative plant grows around the 
backyard of social forest, a semi-creeper of lichen family, 
remains furtively parasitic on trees and bushes. The diameter 
of its elongated stem is hardly of a native cane size. Susang 
was abundantly found at the fringe areas of the Mishing villages 
that grew luxuriously in alluvium soils. Stems of the susang 
were collected and crushed in order to extract its skins from 
the woody kernel. When skin is further pounded with the help 
of pestles on a mortar, the skin of susang becomes pasty and 
soapy. On smoothly mbbing to the hair with muster-seed paste 
(kholihoi), suds of sloppy surf is produced, which was used 
as shampoo for washing hair periodically. 

Champa Pabar (Elephant-fruit, Botanical Name - Dilles indica ): 
Champa or often called elephant-fruit is a typical fruit that 
took shaped from its beautiful white flower of the tail tree. The 
kernel is closely cupped by layers of fleshy peels called 
Champa pakuk. Usually these pakuks give a good recipe as 
gourd-vegetable that can be cooked with river fish and the 
left-out part or core of the fmit called padum containing pabar 
is used as hair-washing shampoo. The internal kernel of the 
fruit consists of small tubes fill ed with jelly bubbles of glutinous 
substances (surf called pabar). When the membranes of these 
bulb-hke tubes are broken by rubbing against the hairs of the 
head, the fluids ooze out soapy foams and that works as hair¬ 
washing shampoo. 

Sinkgi (Bombax, Botanical name - Hepta phylum): The tender 
twigs of sinkgi sprig were also used for hair-washing. This too 
is processed as how is being processed susang for hair 
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shampoo as described above. 

Barbi (Botanical name - Grewia sepiari) : Barbi plant got straight 
growth with medium elevation. Its bark, when peeled out 
from the trunk and then pounded by pestle on a mortar, 
generates huge amount of slippery froths from its body, 
which is commonly called tason in Mishing language. Tason 
or lubricant particularly extracted in this manner from the 
skins of barbi tree is used as slippery-agent in mat-weaving, 
where the weaver greases the warps (here hard jute cords) 
in order to smoothly push the wefts (this case bubul- straw) 
to its finishing end. 

Bimonang (English name not known): Cloth-weaving tason or 
grease is made from bomonang fruit. The matured bimonang 
fruit is boiled to breaking point so that, when saturated, it 
decomposes itself and can easily be smashed into paste. To 
make more dilution a few drops of water is also added. While 
applying this tason to the wasp-yams of the loose spools, it 
acts as the starch to get fibre-free threads and thereby making 
easy movements of the reed (rahsi) and of the shuttle 
(makung). 

Dental Cleansing : Small stalk of posotia plant (vitex negude), 
bhut-erena, pahtang shrub, even the slander attachment of 
bamboo twig, which were easily available in their locality, being 
snapped out from its branches to make into a piece of short 
wand, were used as tooth-bush without applying any kind of 
conventional paste. Women folk usually rubbed their teeth 
with finger after crashing a piece of dead-charcoal into 
powder or with saturated ash from the hearth. Clean sands 
from the river beaches were also used to scrub teeth with 
finger at the time of taking bath. 

Khar (Liquid Soda): Till the dawn of nineteenth century the Miris 
had no access to commercial shopping amenities as mentioned 
above, particularly for detergent items, in their village 
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habitations. For them those days, the chemically prepared 
washing powders or soap-cakes or liquid detergents were 
never invented, totally unaware of. So they used to beat their 
casual wears with plain water in the river on a washing-board 
(pat) in the ghat (bathing spot of the river side) on almost daily 
basis. However, dresses for festive occasions needed extra 
treatment to make them presentably clean, glaze and visibly 
shining. Same type of attention was also necessary to cleanse 
gadu, also called Miri-jim, as well as tapum-gasor regularly 
once a year. Gadu, a heavy cotton mg, was used barely four 
month of the year to beat up feverishly chilling affects of the 
winter and then fold up and preserved for next season to 
come. Obviously the following year the gadu is unfolded, 
washed and used. Gadu and tapum-gasor were washed with 
Khar, a ki nd of liquid detergent, being traditionally prepared 
domestically in every household. 

Liquid Khar was brewed from the ashes of chaffs and 
stubbles of dry plants. Three types of ashes were usually 
obtained for distillation soda-khars by means of burning 
discarded straws of mustard plant, called petu-khar, banana 
stalks called kopak-khar and of mbbishes of trashed pulses- 
straws (black gram) called peyhred-khar respectively. 
Peyhred khar was used as cooking ingredients and also to 
wash tapum-gasor that brightens its natural colour and also 
give shining glow being washed by peyhred-khar. Kopak-khar 
was used for washing miri-jim. Because of its weight and 
thickness the washing gadu or miri-jim was laborious. 
Therefore the rag was soaked with kopak-khar water on an 
equally large vessel for longer times, almost one week, and 
then beat with flat stick. 

Regular draperies when became soiled were boiled in water 
mixed with petu-khar and washed in the river over the washing 
board. 
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CENSUS RPORTS ON 
DEMOGRAPHY & CIVIC CINDITIONS 


( 142 ) 





Chapter: XVII 


CENSUS OPERATIONS IN ASSAM 


(Note : Figures are taken from original reports of the 
census publications without giving much attention to 
subsequent recasts due to jurisdictional adjustment 
that took place under reorganization of the state at 
different times.) 

Under the British Administration, the decadal censuses were 
instantly conducted as per Government notifications/circulars; as 
there was no permanent Census Act those days. A new Census 
Act was required to be enacted each time when an enumeration of 
the population was taken up in the country. A regular and 
permanent Census Act was passed only in 1948, after attaining 
country’s independence which is called Census Act 1948. An Act 
necessitates provisos for dealing with certain matters in connection 
with taking of the censuses. 

1872 Census : The first systematic attempt at an enumeration 
of the whole province was made in 1872, when Assam was still a 
part of Bengal. On that occasion the Government of India had 
expressed a desire that a detailed enumeration should be carried out 
through out Bengal on the same day, which was originally fixed on 
the P‘ January 1871. Owing to finance and other reasons, the 
census was not actually taken until a year later. The proposal to 
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effect a synchronous enumeration had, in the meantime, been 
decided to be impracticable, and the only condition prescribed was 
that it was to be conducted everywhere by the T‘ March 1872. 
Thus, first organized and regular Census of Assam was taken in the 
year 1872. 

As stated before, at that time the several districts of the state 
fell under the Bengal Government. The districts of Sylhet and 
Cachar formed a portion of the Decca Commissioner’s Division. 
Goalpara was attached to the Commissionership of Cooch Bihar, 
while remaining districts of Assam or Brahmaputra Valley and the 
hill districts formed a separate division of Bengal under a 
Commissioner. In 1872, the districts of the Garo Hills and the Naga 
Hills were excluded from the census, and only a partial census of 
the Khasi and Jayantia Hills was made - a mere counting of the 
people without any attempt to obtain further details. Moreover, the 
census of 1872 was non-synchronous. In Goalpara it was taken 
during the first half of February, in Kamrup and Nowgong in 
November 1871; in Darrang, Sibsagar and Lakhimpur the work 
began in November and the works in the first two districts were 
finished before the end of the year, but in Lakhimpur lingered on till 
the end of Febmary 1872. In Sylhet it was carried out in the week 
ending January 22"'^ but in Cachar it was spread over two months 
from March 10 to May 9*. The mere fact that the people of the 
province were not all counted on the same day would tend to 
produce inaccuracy in the returns. 

Mr. Littman Johnson, Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet, in his 
report on the census of 1881, openly expressed his distmst of the 
previous enumeration saying, “In 1872, the first regular census was 
taken. I never met a man other than an official; I never met a man 
who knew a man other than officials, who remembered the 1872 
census. I have been all over the districts, and my first enquiry was 
about the census of 1872.1 always get one answer - absolute 
denial that such an event ever took place. I am inclined to think that 
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the schedules were fi lle d up by examination of the rural policemen.” 
Be that what it may, prior to 1872 also, various enumerations had 
been taken on different portion of the province. The earhest census 
of the Sylhet district was taken in the year 1789, in the course of 
decennial settlement, when the population was found to be 
492,945 persons. In 1801 another census was taken, and the 
population returned at half a million; and in 1853, by a rough 
estimate based on the number of houses, the population was shown 
to be 1,393,500. The estimates were far from accurate, as seen 
from the statement below, which shows the population of the six 
districts of the Assam vaUey as reported by Mr. Moffat Mi ll s to the 
Bengal Government in 1853 and that returned in 1872. 

On such sporadic records of the population of Assam 
followed the first regular census that of 1872. Over and above the 
first regular census in the Brahmaputra Valley in 1872, interesting as 
a practice, the fiscal officers had used to take rough enumeration of 
populations annually. 

The estimated populations of six districts in 1853 vis-a-vis 
population figure of 1872 census for the same districts are given 
below: 


District 

1853 

1872 

Goalpara 

141,638 

407,714 

Kammp 

387,775 

561,681 

Darrang 

185,569 

236,009 

Nowgong 

241,300 

256,390 

Sibsagar 

159,573 

296,589 

Lakhimpur 

85,296 

121,267 


According to 1872 Census, the population of Assam was 
4,150,769, which made up of 2,133,774 male and 2,016,995 
female. 

1881 Census : The Census of Assam 1881 was conducted in 
February 1881 under the supervision of Mr. J.J.S. Diiberg. He also 
carried out tabulations and compilation of statistics. While work 
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was going on, his health began to fail. But even then, the reports 
were prepared by h im under much hindrance and submitted to the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam. The Chief Commissioner, Col. 
Keatinge found it necessary to re-write almost whole of the report, 
and this was done with the assistant of Mr. E. Stack, Director of 
Agriculture, Government of Assam, who prepared the chapter on 
castes and tribes, and of other officers in the Secretariat, and was 
completed in the month of May and June 1883. However, portions 
of Mr. Driberg’s report were also retained as to acknowledge his 
authorship. 

The province of Assam was re-constituted in the year 1874, 
when the eleven districts, comprising of Cachar, Sylhet, Goalpara, 
Kamrup, Darrang, Nowgong, Sibsagar, Lakhimpur, Khasi Hills, 
Garo Hills and Naga Hills were separated from the Lieutenant 
Governorship of Bengal, and established as an independent 
administration under a Chief Commissioner. Colonel R. H. 
Keatinge, V.C., C.S.I. was the first Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
who assumed office in 1874. 

Broadly, Assam was divided into three regions: The 
Brahmaputra Valley, Surama Valley and Hill Tracts. The 
Brahmaputra Valley consists of six districts, namely Goalpara, 
Kamrup, Darrang, Sibsagar, Nowgong and Lakhimpur; two 
districts of Sylhet and Cachar formed the Surama Valley; Hill Tracts 
comprised of Khasi HiUs, Garo Hi ll s and Naga Hill s. 

Total geographical area covered under the census was 
recorded as 46,341 square miles. Population was counted to 
4,881,426, out of which 2,503,703 were male and 2,377,723 
female; population density was arrived at 105.34 persons per 
square mile. The Hindu and Mus li m components of the population 
were found to be 3,062,148 Hindus, 1,316,429 Muslims and 
502,849 others and accounted for 62.73 p.c., 26.97 p.c. and 
10.30 p.c. respectively of the total population. Tribal population, aU 
categories. Hills and Plains, was collectively (Ahom, Chutia, Koch 
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etc. were enumerated as Tribes) counted to 1,596,817 persons, 
which is accounted for 32.54% of the total population. SyUiet was 
recorded as the most populous and most densely peopled district in 
the province. The Brahmaputra valley covered an area 3 times as 
great as that of the Surama Valley, and yet contained a less 
population. Its soil was found to be highly fertile everywhere and 
suitable for cultivation and could easily support a population density 
of 300 persons per square mile; so it was suggested that 4 mil lion 
immigrant could be received and settled in the division of the 
province without crowding each other, but with immense benefit to 
the overcrowded parts of India from which they might be invited. 

It was observed that masonry or tiled houses were extremely 
rare; almost aU were thatched; in the plains the walls were generally 
made of plastered reeds. In the hiUs, the plank or rough stone and 
mud where stone was abundant. It is evident from these figures that 
the population of Assam was mainly rural that time. 

Education in the state was obviously at the initial stage. Out of 
2,503,703 male populations, less than 5% and out of 2,377,723 
female hardly 1% were hterate. According to the report, the actual 
number on rolls of the Government and Private schools in 1881 
was 58,434, of which 1,676 were girls and 56,758 were boys. 

1891 Census : The enumeration of census was taken on the 
night of the 26* February 1891. In order to reduce, as much as 
possible, the number of alterations that would be required to bring 
the prehminary record up to date, the enumerators had been told to 
enter on their first round and to omit mere temporary visitors, who 
were not likely to remain until after the 26* February. With the 
same objective in view, notices were issued in aU districts requesting 
the people, so far as possible, to be present in their own houses on 
the night of the census; to remain awake and keep fight burning until 
the enumerators had visited them; and avoid fixing that date for 
wedding, bhawona or other gatherings. 

The outcomes of the census enumeration were published in 
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three volumes. The first contained an account of the way in which 
the census was taken, and the manner in which the final tables were 
compiled from the schedules together with a dissertation on the 
more obvious results shown by the tables and on some of the 
conclusion drawn from them. The second volume comprises the 
Imperial tables prescribed by the Government of India. A third 
volume contains Provincial tables together with a Caste Index. 

The census was conducted under the overall supervision of 
Mr. E. A. Gait, ICS, as the Superintendent of Census Operation in 
Assam. Mr. Gait stated that he had prepared the reports and the 
statistical tables with great hurry and with heavy work pressures. 
He was holding additional duty as Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam from 22nd October 1891 to 22nd 
January 1892. Sir W. E. Ward, K.C.S.I., was the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. When he was relieved of the officiating 
secretary, it was urgently necessary of getting the Report finish 
within the time prescribed by the Census commissioner. He had to 
hurry up keeping the fixed time on his hand. 

The census covered a geographical area of 49,004 square 
miles including newly added Lushai country. The total population of 
Assam was recorded as 5,476,833 persons, 2,819,703 male and 
2,657,130 female, within total area of 49,004 sq. miles, giving 
population density of 111 individuals per square mile. Out of the 
total population, 2,997,072 were Hindus and 1,483,974 were 
Muslim which accounted for 54.72% and 27.09% Hindus and 
Muslim respectively. About 17.70% of the populations were 
enumerated as Animist and hardly 0.49 comprises of Jain, Sikh, 
Buddhist, Christian.. 

1901 Census : The third General Census of the province 
(1872 census was included in the province of Bengal, not for 
Assam separately) was taken on the night of March T‘ 1901. In 
the plains districts and the North Lushai Hills, the whole of the 
province had been divided into blocks containing on the average of 
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about 46 houses, each of which was placed in charge of an 
enumerator. These individuals had been carefully trained 
beforehand in the rules for filling the schedules and recorded all 
particulars of the person in his block during February. As for our 
records, some of the District Census Officers posted in different 
districts were as follows: Major Gurdon in Kamrup, Captain Cole 
in Darrang, Mr. Gmning in Nowgong, Mr. Reid in Lakhimpur, Mr. 
Hart in Sylhet Sub-Division and Mr. Majid in Habiganj Sub- 
Division. 

B. C. AUen, B.A., ICS, Superintendent of Census Operation, 
Assam supervised the whole work and the Reports were also 
prepared by him. Total cost of the census was recorded as Rs. 
62,826/- made available by the government and Rs. 91,964/- 
aUotted by the department. 

The total area of Assam including Manipur was 56,243 square 
miles giving with its population of 6,126,343 souls, a density of 
109 persons to the square mile. Out of this total population, 
3,143,692 were male and 2,982,651 female. 97 % of Assam’s 
population lived in rural areas and only 3 % in urban. Over all 
literacy percentage of Assam was recorded at 3.6 %. Of which, 
male hteracy was 6.7 % and female 0.4 %. 

Agriculture was the main occupation of the people of Assam, 
which is the livehhood of 5,172,228 persons, accounted for 84 % 
of the population, 34,791 (0.5 %) lived in Government offices, 
75,305 (1.2 %) personal services, 479,358 (7.8 %) in material 
supply etc. 86,497 (1.4 %) in commerce and trades, 84,971 (1.4 
%) in other professions, 111,401 (1.8 %) in non-agricultural 
laborers, 81,702 (1.3 %) in other independent occupations. 

Mr. AUen has given nutsheU information on main events about 
how and when the areas surrounding Assam were brought in under 
the British Administration. Sylhet was conquered by the 
Muhammadans in the fourteenth century and passed on to the hand 
of the East India Company with rest of Bengal in1765. The Khasi 
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Hills were conquered in 1833 and Jayantia Hi 11 s were annexed to 
their administration in 1835, Tura HUls (Garo HiUs) in 1866, Naga 
Hil ls in 1881 and the Lushai HiUs inl889. 

The principal characteristics of the c lim ate of Assam were cool 
and humid. The average rainfall for the province during past ten 
years had been 113 inches, and such a thing as famine or anything 
approaching a serious failure of crops was unknown. 

Animist population stood third in the religious reckoning of 
Assam with 1,068, 334 souls against the Hindu majority of 
3,429,099 persons followed by Islam of 1,581,317 and the other 
faiths including Sikhism, Christianity, Jainism, Buddhism etc 
together came to only 47,593 individuals. 

Dr. Tide had defined the Animism in the following terms: 
“Animism is the beUef in the existence of souls or spirits, of which 
only the powerful, those on which man feels himself dependent, and 
before which he stands in awe, acquire the rank of divine beings 
and becomes the objects of worship. These spirits are conceived as 
moving freely through earth and air, and either of their own accord 
or because conjured by some spell and thus under compulsion, 
appearing to man. But they may also take up their abode either 
permanently or temporarily in some object whether lifeless or hving, 
it matters not, and this object, as endowed with higher power, is 
when worshipped or employed to protect individuals or 
communities.” However, Animism is not infrequently described as 
‘devil worship’. 

The populations who practiced Animism were mostly of Indo- 
Chinese origin. Tracing their early roots, B. C. Allen, quoted 
‘Linguistic Survey of India’ fame Dr. George Abraham Grierson 
thus: “In a note, with which I have been favored by Dr. Grierson, 
he observed that North Western China between upper waters of 
the Yang-tse-kiang and the Hoang-ho was the traditional cradle of 
the Indo-Chinese races and that from this standing point successive 
waves of emigrants entered Assam and India.” (Census of India, 
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1901, Vol. - IV, Part -1, Report, Chapter XI, Page - 120) 

Regarding spread of Muslim community in Assam, Mr. Allen 
noted, “The first Muhammadan invasions of Assam are said to have 
taken place in the thirteenth century, when one General penetrated 
as far as Sadia, and another left, as a memorial, the famous stone 
bridge near North Gauhati. Three hundred years later Turbak 
advanced to Kaliabar (Silghat) and there he was killed, leaving his 
army to become the degraded class of Muhammadans known to 
the later generation as Moiias.” (Report, Page - 43) 

1911 Census : The proceeds of census operation in 
Assam took weeklong exercise from 10* to 17* March 1911. On 
the night of 10* March 1911 each enumerator in the synchronous 
tracts visited each house in his block, added the names of new 
arrivals and crossed out the names of those absent or dead. On the 
morning of the 12* March 1911, the enumerator assembled at a 
center and prepared abstracts showing the total population by sex 
and the number of houses in their blocks: the supervisor of each 
circle then sent similar totals to the Charge Superintendent and the 
later to the District Census Officer. AU the figures except those of 
Lushai Hi 11 s were complete by the 17* March: the delay in Lushai 
Hi11s was due to dif ficulties in getting in the totals of Mihtary Pohce 
outpost. 

J. McSwiney, M. A., of the Indian Civil Service, 
Superintendent, was the overall in-charge of the census operation in 
Assam. The actual work of compiling separate tables for the 
census began in Febmary 1912 and was practically completed in 
manuscript at Dacca by the end of April, when a separate staff was 
transferred to Shillong to work directly under Mr. McSwiney. He 
was also appointed as Director of Land Records and Agriculture in 
Assam from T‘April 1912 and he was able to complete only two 
chapters of the report before that date, the rest of it has been 
written during such times as he was able to spare from his other 
duties. The Census Reports in two parts thus prepared were 
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brought out in September 1912. Mr. McSwiney in his introductory 
note commented on the previous census thus: that of 1872 was 
negligible and that of 1881 was not sufficiently supervised, but 
those of 1891 and 1901 were reliable. 

The province was divided into two commissionerships: the 
Assam valley, which included the Garo Hfils, and the Surama valley 
and hill districts, which included rest of the hill districts excluding the 
state of Manipur. The units of administrations were the districts 
themselves, of which there were 12, excluding SyUiet. The average 
area of each district was about 4,500 square miles. 

The population at that time, with an extended area comprising 
of previously un-surveyed country in eastern Angami and Serna 
villages in the Naga H i11 s, was recorded as 7,059, 857 of whom aU 
but 346,222 persons were in the Manipur state. Total area 
covered in the census operation was 61,471 square miles. Female 
population was 3,421,570 against their male counterpart 
3,638,287. Hindu population accounted for 3,838,769 (54.4%), 
Musalman 1,901,032 (26.9%), Animists 1,239,280 (17.6%) and 
others hardly 80,776 (1.1%). 

The soil of the plains was alluvial: the Brahmaputra valley was 
generally of a sandy character, and the Surama valley was mostly 
clay. The rainfall was abundant and it was rarely that there was any 
danger of drought. In the Surama valley the annual average varied 
from about 150 to 120 inches and culminated in a mean of 460 
inches at Cherapunji in the northern hills. The two ends of the 
Brahmaputra valley received about 100 inches per year, while in the 
center, the rainfall drops to an average of 72 and at the Lanka in a 
recess on Kopili, and it was low as 43 inches. The mean 
temperature ranges from 84“ Fin July to 60“F in January in the 
plain, while the thermometer seldom rises above 80“ F in the hi 11 s. 

The soil in the Brahmaputra valley being more or less of sandy 
character was not so much fertile as that of the Surama valley. The 
rivers of the former have swifter current owing to elevation of the 
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country and deposits coarse sand within the valley, retaining clay 
until the current was slowed down in the plain of Bengal. The level 
of the Surama valley was so low that the course of the rivers was 
more sluggish and hence deposits more fertilizing silts. On the other 
hand, there were vast areas of wastes in the Brahmaputra valley 
and it cannot be said that the country is anything but very fertile, 
especially as rainfall is more important than soil for rice, which was 
the main crop. Taking the province as a whole, 74 percent of the 
cropped area was under rice, about 6 percent is under tea and 5.5 
percent under oilseeds, the remaining crops were not of much 
importance. 

The province contained no large towns and was essentially 
agriculture in character. Tea, coal, oil and limestone quarrying 
constituted the main industries. The area included in the tea estates 
amounted to 1820 square miles in 1910, of which 547 square miles 
were actually planted and the year’s crop yielded over 
175,000,000 pounds of manufactured tea. The coal mines which 
were situated in the northeast of the Brahmaputra valley gave a total 
output of over 300,000 tones in 1909-10, the oil wells in the same 
tract produced nearly 3,300,000 gallons of mineral oil, of lim estone 
practically 96,000 tones were quarried mostly in the Khasi H il ls. 
Silk worms were reared in the Brahmaputra valley and a small 
proportion of the silk was exported as cloth. 

At this point, after territorial adjustment, the population-figures 
of the province recorded in previous censuses were re-casted as 
follows: 


Census year 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1872 

2,133,774 

2,016,995 

4,150.769 

1881 

2,626,442 

2,502,420 

5,128,862 

1891 

2,819,936 

2,657,366 

5,477,302 

1901 

3,143,692 

2,982,651 

6,126,343 

1911 

3,638,287 

3,421,570 

7,059,857 
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1921 Census : The sixth census in Assam was taken on the 
evening of the 18* March 1921. In the greater part of the 
province, enumerated synchronously, it had been dealt with the de- 
facto population of the census night, person living and actually 
present. In non-synchronous districts viz. the Naga Hills, North 
Cachar and Manipur Hills, part of Garo and Khasi & Jayantia Hills 
and the frontier tracts the figures show the de-jure population or 
persons ordinarily resident. 

A few additions had been made to the area enumerated in 
1911. A tract of Kanyak tribe territory in the northeast of the Naga 
HiUs and some Khamti, Singpho, Abor, Mishmi and Naga villages 
to the north and east of the Sadia Frontier Tract of the Lakhimpur 
district had been brought under census for the first time; and a 
small area with two villages had been transferred from Bengal to 
SyUiet district. 

An administrative change of importance had been the creation 
in 1912-14 of the two new districts viz. Sadia and Balipara 
Frontier Tracts. The census of these tracts was taken only in the old 
settled parts transferred from the district of Lakhimpur and Darrang 
and in certain other parts regularly administered by the political 
officers. These two districts were newly constituted in 1912 and 
1914 respectively from parts of the Lakhimpur and Darrang 
districts and were in-charge of Pohtical Officers directly under the 
local Government. 

The population enumerated was 7,990,216 or nearly a nfilhon 
more than that of the last census; out of which 4,149,228 were 
male and 3,841,018 female. The total area of the census covered 
was 61,471 square miles giving a population density of about 
130 persons per square mile. Hindu population was highest at 
4,362,571 persons followed by Muslim at 2,219,947 and Animist 
continued to be in the third position at 1,256,641 souls, whereas 
Christian population crossed one lakh for the first time standing 
fourth at 132,106. Buddhist, Jain, Sikh and others together formed 
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a population of 18,981. 

1931 Census : The census, which was taken on the night 
of the 26* February 1931, was the seventh census in Assam. C. 
S. Mullan, M.A., I.C.S. was the Superintendent of the Census 
Operation in Assam. The census reports were published in parts, 
the first part being the Report and the second the Tables. The 
two volumes were released on the 19* July 1932. We recall that 
the first Census was held in 1872 when Assam formed a part of 
the old province of Bengal. Assam was constituted Chief 
Commissionership and remained such until 1905 when it became 
merged into the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. During 
this period three censuses were held - in 1881, 1891 and 1901 
and separate census reports for Assam were published for all 
these censuses. 

In 1911, when next census was held, Assam was still formed 
part of the province of Eastern Bengal and then it again became 
separate unit in the following year; as such a separate report for 
Assam was published. The next census was held on 18* March 
1921 - a few months after Assam had become a Governor’s 
province under the Reformed Constitution of 1921. 

The past decade started badly with the non-cooperation and 
khilafat movement in full swing and ended badly in the midst of 
the agitation known as the civil disobedience movement. The 
non-cooperation movement was finally suppressed or rather driven 
underground by the middle of 1922 and the province enjoyed a 
period of political tranquility until 1930 when the Congress 
inaugurated civil disobedience campaign. Except for these growths 
of national consciousness the decade was pohtically an uneventful 
one. There were no external wars or insurrection in the hills as 
in the previous decades to disturb domestic peace and the wild 
men in the un-administered areas beyond the frontier were 
generally behaved and gave no trouble. 

The province was divided into blocks and for each block an 
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enumerator - a local man was appointed. In the plain districts 
and in those parts of the hills, where a synchronous census could 
be taken, each block contained on the average 40 houses. Over 
the enumerator was a supervisor who was in-charge of a circle, 
which was a compact group of from 10 to 15 blocks or from 
400 to 600 houses and above the supervisor was a Charge 
Superintendent who was responsible for the census of his Charge, 
which might contain from 10 to 30 circles. 

Total population of Province comprising of Assam valley, 
Surama valley, Erontier Tracts and Manipur state having a total area 
of 67,334 square miles was 9,247,857. The density of the 
population was worked to 137 per square mile. Male population 
was counted to 4,844,133 and female 4,403,724. Muslim 
population had increased significantly to 2,780,514 (30.1%) 
against 27.7% in the previous decade. Hindu population was 
counted to 5,204,650 (56%), Animist 992,390 (11%), Christian 
249,246 (3%) and others 21,057. 

1941 Census : This was the last census conducted under the 
colonial rule. The war had laid its hands on the Indian censuses. 
Although the Census of Assam, 1941 was carried out in full 
according to the plan yet the Government of India decided to go 
for a tmncated statistical tables due to war situation and to restrict 
the tabulation to limited parameters in view of time constrain and 
insufficient fund deployment. Consequently the tables cover less 
than half the completed range and offer only the distribution of the 
population by community and by province or state, district, tehsil, 
and town. Remaining unsorted information was to be stored in each 
province against a possible re-opening of tabulation in happier 
circumstances. 

The Census was conducted under the supervision of Mr. K. 
W. P. Marar, ICS, and Superintendent of Census Operation for 
Assam. 

The population of Assam was enumerated to 10,930,388 
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persons covering a total area of 67,359 square miles of the entire 
region; the population density was worked out to be about 162 
persons per square mile. Male population counted to 5,740,746 
and female to 5, 189,642. Hindus 4,540,950 accounted for 
41.54% of the total population, Mus li m 3,474,141 about 31.78%, 
Animist 2,824,133 arrived at 25.84% and others including 
Christian 91,164 hardly 0.84%. Average rainfall for the decade 
was recorded at 118.2 

1951 Census : The 1951 census, ninth in the decennial series 
and the first after the attainment by India of her rightful place in the 
comity of nation as a Sovereign Democratic Republic, was 
conducted under the permanent enactment on the status of book 
viz. the Census Act 1948, instead of the earher practice of having a 
new act every decade to authorize taking of the census. The regular 
conduct of census has become a political and constitutional 
significance in the national life, which no previous census ever 
possessed. Anew permanent office of the Registrar General who is 
the Census Commissioner for India with an ex-officio status in the 
Central Secretariat was created. 

The 1951 Census had no particular pre-occupation with caste, 
community or religion which was no longer its prominent feature. In 
tune with the spirit of secular democracy, the census did not record 
the caste or community of anyone except those who belonged to 
the scheduled caste, the scheduled tribes, the backward classes 
and Anglo-Indians - these being the only classes specially 
recognized by the new constitution of India. 

Enumeration stated on the 9* February 1951 and lasted 20 
days ending on the 28* February 1951, the subsequent 3 days of 
March were devoted to a final check-up of new birth and death or 
visitors unaccounted. The questionnaire in the schedules was 
prepared mainly to collect information about economic status of 
every individual, namely dependence and employment. 

The Bengal Boundary Commission presided over by Sir Cyril 
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Radchff had decided to shift the district of Sylhet to East Pakistan 
with the exception of the three Thanas (Police Station) of Badarpur, 
Ratabari, Patharkandi and a portion of Karimganj Thana. Only these 
thanas with a total area of 709 square miles and a population of 
291,320 persons were retained in Assam and joined with the old 
district of Cachar forming a new subdivision viz. Karimganj. 

The Sadia subdivision of the old Sadia Frontier Tract was 
made an independent district under its new name in July 1948 and 
was in charge of a Political Officer. The plain portion of 391.7 
square miles was transferred to Fakhimpur district after T‘ March 
1951. Similarly, the plain portion of erstwhile Balipara Frontier 
Tract with an area of 531.2 square miles was transferred to the 
district of Darrang in the same year. 

The census had broadly covered the hill districts of Mishmi 
Hi11 s, Abor HiUs, Tirap Frontier Tract, Bahpara Frontier Tract and 
Naga Tribal Area. All these districts were collectively called as the 
North East Frontier Agency (NEFA). Thus, in 1951 the area of 
Assam as given by the Surveyor General of India to 85,012 square 
miles which included the whole of NEFA and Nagaland but 
excluded Manipur and a major portion of Sylhet, the latter had 
gone to East Pakistan. 

Thus in all there were 17 districts in the state including the 5 
districts of then newly designated NEFA, e.g., Balipara Frontier 
Tract, Abor Hi11 s, Mishmi H ill s, Tirap Frontier Track and the Naga 
Tribal Areas for the purpose of the census. Part of Khasi and 
Jayantia Hill districts, formerly princely state, were merged with the 
Unite Mi kir & North Cachar Hi lls district and part of Hailakandi 
sub-division of the erstwhile Sylhet district was merged with the 
Cachar district of Assam. An elongated part of the Balipara Frontier 
Tract was merged with the Darrang district. 

R. B. Vaghaiwalla of the Indian Civil Service had supervised 
the conduct of enumeration of the individual data as Superintendent 
of Census Operation in Assam, Manipur and Tripura. He also took 
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the whole responsibility of preparing reports and statistieal 
tabulations. 

The population of the truneated Assam with total area of 
85,012 square miles was thus recorded at 9,043,707 persons, of 
which 4,812,166 were males and 4,231,541 females, giving a 
density of 176 persons per square mile. 95 percent (8,629,289 
persons) of the total population hved in the countryside and only 5 
percent (414,418 persons) in the urban locahties. Hindu population 
accounted for 65% at 5,894,733 souls; Muslim 22% at 1,996,456 
persons; Christian and Animist shared 6% each at 585,399 and 
527,712 respectively, others 1% at 39,407 individuals. 

The catastrophic event of the decade was the second great 
earthquake of Assam occurred on August 15,1950. The damages 
were severe in Upper Assam. The epicenter of the earthquake was 
near Rima just above the Indo-Tibetan border and in most part 
parts of the eastern Himalayas; heavy landshdes occurred blocking 
mountain streams and rivers and causing lakes to be built up in the 
Himalayas and them later gushed out forcefully. 

1961 Census : The Census of India - Assam, 1961 was 
conducted under the official supervision of Mr. E.H. Pakyntein, 
LAS, as Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam. The actual 
count for the census was taken from February 10 to Febmary 28, 
1961 and the reference date was the sunrise of March 1, 1961. 
The check round was taken from March 1, to March 5, 1961 to 
record the births and deaths which might have occurred during the 
above period and also reckoned with necessary checks where 
there was omission or double recording. 

In 1961, the area of Assam including NFFA and Nagaland as 
given by the Surveyor General of India was 84,895 sq. miles. But 
the NFFA was excluded from the administrative jurisdiction of 
Assam during the decade. A new state of Nagaland was formed 
comprising of the erstwhile Naga Hill district of Assam and 
Tuensang Frontier Division of NFFA. Therefore the censuses for 
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NFFA and Nagaland were conducted separately in 1961 for the 
first time. Only the plain portion of NFFA, namely ‘Murkong Selek 
Transferred Area’, which was transferred to Assam on February 
23, 1951, just before the previous census, was included in the 
enumeration. Thus the area actually censuses in 1961 for Assam 
had lastly come to 47,091 sq. miles. Accordingly, there were only 
8 districts and 92 police stations during the 1961 census in the 
province. The districts were Goalpara, Kamrup, Darrang, 
Fakhimpur, Nowgong, Sibsagar, Cachar and the United Mikir & 
North Cachar Hills. 

The total population of the thus arrived new territories of 
Assam, covering 47, 091 sq. miles was counted to 11,872,772 
persons; of which, 6,328,129 were male and 5,544,643 female, 
giving a sex ratio of 876 female for every 1000 male. The density 
was worked out to be 252 persons per square mile. About 92% or 
10,959,744 persons of the total population hved in rural areas and 
only 8% or 913,028 persons in the urban cities. Still, a meager 
number of the population mshed to dweU in the cities, increasing the 
urban sojourners to 8% from 5% in the previous census in 1951. 
Hindus continued to dominate the religious division of the state 
counting to 7,884,921 souls (66.4%) against Muslims which were 
enumerated to 2,765,509 (23.3%) and others including Buddhists, 
Christians, Jains, Sikhs and unspecified rehgions etc. were counted 
to 1,222,342 (10.3%). 

1971 Census : The 1971 census count was originally 
scheduled to begin on 10* February and end on 28* February 
with F‘ March 1971 as reference date. But the mid-term general 
election in the country necessitated the postponement of the census 
enumeration by a month. The enumeration therefore could 
commence only on 10* March and was concluded on 3T‘ March 
1971 with reference date as the sunrise of 1st April 1971. 
Enumeration of the census of Assam in 1971 was supervised by 
Shri A. K. Saikia, IAS, Director of Census Operations Assam. 
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The notable change observed during the decade was that a 
new autonomous state of Meghalaya was carved out from the state 
on April 2,1970, comprising of former two districts of Assam, viz., 
Garo Hills and the United Khasi & Jayantia Hills, under Section 3 
of the Assam Reorganization (Meghalaya) Act, 1969. However, 
the new state of Meghalaya had officially come into being only 
from 2P‘ January 1972. The United Mikir & North Cachar Hills 
district was bifurcated into two separate entities, viz. Mikir Hill 
district and North Cachar Hill district. So, there were 9 districts 
and 108 police stations during 1971 census. The districts were 
Goalpara, Kamrup, Darrang, Nowgong, Sibsagar, Lakhimpur, 
Mikir Hills, North Cachar Hills and Cachar. Enumeration in the 
Mizo HiUs was excluded from the purview of the census operations 
due to disturbed situation. 

Population of Assam excluding Mizo Hills was recorded as 
14,625,152 souls in the census. Male members have been 
perpetually higher than the female counterpart throughout the 
censuses of this region; where, this time, males were counted to 
7,714,240 against the females at 6,910,912 giving a sex-ratio of 
896 females for 1000 males, though slightly better ratio than 
previous count where the ratio was calculated to 876 in 1961. 
Rural population was enumerated at 13,335,930 against urban 
dwellers at 1,289,222 which means 91% of the total mass hved in 
the far away villages and only 9% could see their dweUing place in 
the urban areas, yet an increase of 1% town dwellers compared to 
the previous census. 72.51% or 10,604,698 persons of the entire 
population were recorded as Hindus. Muslim population was 
counted to 24.56% or 3,591,937, Christian 381,716 (2.61%) and 
others 46,801 or only 0.32% of the recorded population. 

Due to country-wide introduction of metric system in all spare 
of physical measurements, the unit for calculating area of the state 
was taken to square kilometer instead of erstwhile square miles 
prevailed in the previous censuses. The census area of Assam in 
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1971 was thus arrived at 78,523 square kilometers, yielding a 
population density of 186 per square ki lometer. 

Of the total population, over all 4,116,980 (28.15%) persons 
knew reading and writing; amongst them men were 36.68% and 
18.63% women. In other words, 2,829,583 men and 1,287,503 
female were hterate. Rural hteracy was accounted to 25.24%; of 
which, male at 33.76% and female 15.89%. Literacy in urban 
areas was counted to 58.29%; where male shared 64.19% and 
female at 50.35%. 

According to census reckoning 1971, Assam ranked 12* 
among the states and 19* among the states and Union Territory 
together as far as general literacy rate was concerned. 

1981 Census : In the face of state-wide strong protest, 
spearheaded by All Assam Students’ Union since 1970s against 
Foreigners Illegal Influx into the state, the general pubhc of Assam 
boycotted governments’ administrative machineries, leading to 
stalling of census operation in the state, to express their support and 
sohdarity. Decadal census in the form of usual head-count could not 
therefore be held in 1981 in the state. 

However, the economic parameters including population of the 
state were projected subsequently. In terms of the projected inputs, 
the population of Assam in 1981 was 19,896,843 persons; of 
which, 10,467,461 were male and 9,429,382 female. The sex- 
ratio could thus be calculated as 901 females for every 1000 
males. 

1991 Census : The Census of India, 1991 - was the 
thirteenth in the country but twelfth in Assam, census operations in 
1981 being abandoned in the state, from the continuous series of 
census operations as reckoned from 1872 at an interval of every 
ten years. For Assam, this time, operations of census re-occurred 
after a long gap of twenty years. In the meanwhile, districts were 
reorganized; expanding its administrative units to 23 from paltry 9 
districts existed in 1971 census. By virtue of North Eastern Areas 
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(Reorganization) Act, 1971, the district of erstwhile Lushai Hills 
was carved out from Assam and constituted as a new Union 
Territory of Mizoram. The Union Territory came into being on 2U 
January 1972. Similarly, NEFA was also formed into a Union 
Territory as specified in the Section 6 of the same Act and 
rechristened as Arunachal Pradesh. 

However, from census point of view, the geographical area of 
the state did not undergo much change. Consequent to regional 
reorganization, the total area of the state of Assam was marginally 
reduced to 78,438 sq. km. in 1991 census vis-a-vis 78,523 sq. 
km. recorded during 1971 operation. As scheduled, the actual 
enumeration was carried out from 10* February to 28* February 
1991 with reference date as the sunrise of T‘ March 1991 and 
conducted with the joint supervision by Shri Nagen Dutta, IAS & 
Tapan Senapati, IAS, Directors the Directorate of Census 
Operation Assam. 

The population of Assam in 1991 was enumerated to 
22,414,322 persons, in which, male shared 11,657,989 souls and 
female 10,756,333 giving a sex-ration of 923 females to one 
thousand males. With 78,483 sq. km. as Assam’s total 
geographical area, the density was worked out to 286 per sq. km. 
Rural population was counted to 19,926,527 (88.90%) against 
which 2,487,795 or 11.10% people of the total mass live in urban 
areas. Overall literate person in the state in 1991 was calculated to 
11,654,935 which is 52.89% of the total population. The percentile 
was marginally higher than the national average of 52.21%. 

Rehgious divide of the total population of Assam was recorded 
as: Hindu 15,047,293 (67%), Mus li m 6,373,204 (28%), Christian 
744,367 (3%) and others including Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism 
and Indigenous Faith together 249,458 (1%). 

2001 Census: As in the past, the Census of India 2001 was 
conducted in two phases. First was the House-listing Operations 
and in the second phase, the enumerators went down to actually 
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headcount the population of the country. Counting was undertaken 
from February 9 to February 28 (both days inclusive) with a 
revision round which was taken up from March to 5* March 
2001. The census moment was fixed at 00.00 hours of F‘ March 
2001 as the reference date. This time was however a departure 
from the previous censuses, until 1991, where the reference date or 
so called census moment was taken at the sunrise of usually P‘ 
March of the census year. The enumeration of the houseless people 
was carried out on the night of February 28, 2001. 

The most st rikin g feature of the Census of India 2001 was the 
quantum leap to the technological mechanism, while processing the 
data both for house-hsting as well as population enumeration. The 
schedules for both the phases were scanned through high speed 
scanners in fifteen Data-centers and hand-written data from the 
schedules were converted into digitized-form through Intelligent 
Character reading software. Census of India 2001, Assam was 
conducted under overall supervision of Mr. Pradeep Hazarika, 
IAS, and Director of Census Operations in Assam. 

The population of Assam rose to 26,655,528 and having no 
diametrical expansion of its geographical area (78,483 sq. km.), the 
density of population shot up to 340 persons per sq. km. from a 
tolerable ratio of 286 per sq. km in the earher census in 1991. Male 
members were counted to 13,777,037 and the female counter to 
12,878,491, giving a progressing trend to sex-ratio of 935 females 
to 1000 males, compared to 923 achieved in the previous census. 
Similarly, the city dwellers have been finding an increasing 
momentum, though in a snail-pace. Due to economic factors, 
education, employment etc. the life style of people, particularly the 
youths, have been influenced and attracted by the urban ways of 
life. Proportionately, 3,439,240 (13%) individuals comprising of 
1,837,092 males and 1,602,148 females were recorded as urban 
dwellers; although notably, a whopping number of 23,216,288 
people (87%), with men numbering 11,939,945 and their female 
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counterpart counting 11,276,343, stiU continued to live in the rural 
villages. The percentage of literate persons was put to 64. 28%, 
which noticeably lower than the national average of 65.38%. The 
male hteracy amounted to 71.3% and female to 54.6%. 

Hindu population was marginally depleted by 2% whereas 
Mushm increased by 2% from the previous census, with Hindus 
counted to 17,296,455 souls (65%), Muslim 8,240,611 (30%), 
Christian and others remained same as per percentiles with 
986,589 (3%) and 131,873 (1%) respectively. 

Sources : 

1. Report on the Census of Assam for 1881, Mr. C.J. Lyall, Officiating 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Assam, Office of the 
Superintendent of Government Printing, India, Calcutta, 1883 

2. Census of India - 1891, Assam, Parts - 1, 11 and 111, by Edward 
E Gait, ICS, Superintendent of Census Operation in Assam, Printed 
at The Assam Secretariat Printing Office, Shillong, 1892 

3. Census of India - 1901, Assam, Volume IV, Part - 1, Repot and 
Volume IVA, Part - 11, Tables, by B. C. Allen, B.A., ICS, 
Superintendent of Census Operation, Assam, 1901, Printed at the 
Assam Secretariat Printing Office, Shillong, 1902 

4. Census of India - 1911, Volume 111, Assam, Part 1 & 11, By J. 
McSwiney, Superintendent of Census Operation in Assam and 
printed by him at Assam Secretariat Printing Office, Shillong, 
1912, Price - Rupees 2 and Annas 4 

5. Census of India - 1921, Volume - 111, Assam, Part - 1 & 11, by G. 

T. Lloyd of Indian Civil Service, Superintendent of Census 
Operation, Assam, Printed at the Government Press, Assam, 
Shillong, 1923, Price Rs 4 and 8 Annas 

6. Census of India, 1931, Volume -11, Assam Part 11, By C. S. Mullan 
M A, ICS Superintendent of Census Operation, Assam, Printed 
by the Superintendent, Assam Government Press and Published 
by the Government of India, Central Publication Branch, Calcutta, 
1932, Price - Rs. 5-2 Annas 

7. Census of India - 1941, Volume - IX, Assam Tables, By K. W. P. 
Marar, ICS, Superintendent, Census Operation for Assam, 
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Published by the Manager of Publication, Delhi, Printed by the 
Manager, Government of India Press, Shimla, 1942, Price Rs. 3, 
Annas 4 

8. Census of India - 1951, Volume - Xll, Assam, Manipur and 
Tripura, Part - lA, Report, By R. B. Vaghaiwalla, ICS, 
Superintendent, Census Operation, Assam, Assam, Manipur and 
Tripura, Printed at the Municipal Printing Press, Bombay, 1954, 
Price Rs. 16 and Annas 8 only 

9. Census of India - 1961, Volume - 111, Assam, Part - lA, General 
Report, Mr. E H Pakynstein, Superintendent, Census Operation, 
Assam, Government of India Press, New Delhi, 1964 

10. Census of India - 1971, Assam, Series - 3, Part - lA, General 
Report - Prepared by Dr. K. S. Dey, MA, LLB, Ph. D, Assistant 
Director of Census Operations (Technical), Assam, 1977. 

11. Census of Indi 1991 

12. Census of India 2001; General Population Tables, Assam (Tables 
A-1 to A-4), Directorate of Census Operations, Assam, Shri A. G. 
Bhaskaran, Joint Director of Census Operations, Assam, Printed 
at - New Print India Pvt. Ltd, Delhi. 

Population figures of 1872 and 1881 censuses for All India and 
All Assam are taken from the Census of India, 1911 - All India, 
Vol. - 1, Part - 11, 1913; where previous population figures were 
re-casted. Sir Edward A Gait, CSl, CIE, ICS, the Eellow of Royal 
Statistical Society prepared the report. These figures were reprinted 
to compare the over-all population variance of the country for 
these decades (page - 5). It appeared that the population figure 
of Assam might have, by then, been corrected incorporating 
peripheral figures; because as per Census 1881 the population of 
Assam was 4,881,426 persons against 4,907,792 shown here now. 
Similarly, population in 1872 was reported as 4,124,972 against 
4,150,769 reproduced now. (Table - 9) 


Chapter - XVIII 


130 YEARS OF DEMOGRAPHY 
AND CIVIC CONDITIONS 
OF THE MIRIS AS PROJECTED 
BY THE DECADAL CENSUSES 
(1872-2001) 


Note : - Unless otherwise specified, the population 
figures in this write-up are taken from the original 
reports of the decadal censuses. Many figures have 
subsequently been re-cast in the ensuing censuses 
according to geographical adjustment and re¬ 
organization of the states, caused by political 
development time and again. 


Miris in the province of Assam under British India was just totted 
up from its population 13917 in 1872, at the time when the system 
of headcount of the people in the form of decadal census was 
legitimately brought in for the first time in the country. Since then 
its population has grown bit by bit to a comfortable position at 
587310 persons in 2001, the second after the Bodos. We have 
given a compiling detail of the growth and the related socio¬ 
economic parameters pertaining to the community as documented 
by the censuses of the subsequent decades beginning 1872. 
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1.1872 : The nationwide census operation introduced by the 
colonial power kicked off formally in 1872. In that exercise, the 
Miri population in the plains of Assam was recorded as 13917 
souls, least numbers amongst all plain tribes of the state; of which 
7170 were male and 6747 female. Taking this gender division as 
perpetual, we find, there were only 94 women per 100 men, which 
means six female less to built-up much needed gender parity. As 
we look back today, Miris were habitually spotted and counted 
from their far-flung villages in the then three undivided districts of 
Lakhimpur, Sibsagar and Darrang; but unl ik e today the population 
of the community was found more in Sibsagar (6651) than in 
Lakhimpur (4886). Darrang accounted for 2048 persons. Besides 
this, a scanty distribution of the population was also seen as 
Mishings living in Nowgong (225) and in Kamrup (107). Overtly, 
an insignificant human existence compared to country’s vast 
populations counted to 206162360 and Assam’s to 4150769 as 
recorded by the same exercise. 

2. 1881 : Astonishingly, Miri population shoot-up at the 
whopping rate of 84.21 % over less than a decade, nearly doubling 
the figure, to 25636 from meager 13917 in the previous count, 
indicating a phenomenal boon of the population that was recorded 
in the succeeding census in 1881. It was also observed that during 
the nine years that elapsed since 1872, the population of Assam 
too was substantially increased from 4150769 to 4907792 about 
18.24%. Unconvincing rate of population growth of the state was 
attributed to number of speculative reasons as was contemplated 
by the census authorities themselves. In the census report 1881, 
they affirmed and stated, “Four causes may be adduced to account 
for the fact that a later census shows an excess of populations as 
compared with an earlier census. First, the earher census may have 
been less accurate than the later one, and may have erred chiefly 
in underrating the population at that time, and in this case the 
excess is only apparent; secondly, the two censuses may have 
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been taken at different periods of the year, so that there may have 
been an influx of floating and temporary population at one time 
of the year which did not exist at the other time; thirdly, the increase 
may be due to immigration and fourthly, to the natural growth and 
multiplication of the species.” 

Miri population in Nowgong and Kamrup districts, where a 
few members of the community figured in the previous census, was 
all of a sudden vanished from the current enumeration and thus 
it appeared to have collected the relevant information only from 
the abovementioned districts of Lakhimpur, Sibsagar and Darrang. 
Contrastingly, this time round, the population showed a bolder 
growth in Lakhimpur (11687) than in Sibsagar (10836), surpassing 
the previous counts of the latter district. 

The sex-ratio of the community had further dropped to 92 
women for every 100 men, as male members enumerated to 
13303 and female to 12333, which was significantly less than the 
national ratio of 95 female for each 100 males and incidentally 
found almost coinciding to same ratio in Assam. Taking ‘less than 
1 year to 9 years’ of age-group as children, the census revealed 
that the community grew up with multitude of children equal to 
nearly one-fourth of its total population. Out of the total population 
of25636, the children in that age-group was counted to 6250 with 
girls 3134 and boys 3116, where at this tender stage the ratio of 
girls to boys was surprisingly girls more than the boys, which has 
otherwise, later on, become ‘girls less than boys’ of their lives, 
which might have been caused by infantile mortality. The number 
of senior members in the age-group 60 years and above was only 
1103; of which 591 were men and 512 women, and in there, 233 
were widowers and 256 as widows. 

Most horrifying revelation of the census was the existence of 
child marriage in the community. It was reported, right or wrong, 
that there were 22 boys and 30 girls who had already entered 
in the wedlock at the age of 9 or even below. At some stage, this 
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may be taken as merely manipulative aberration; but there were 
more evidences where 141 boys and 244 girls got married within 
the age-group of 10-14 years, which cannot be written off as 
clerical error. Otherwise than this abnormality, the census reflected 
healthy trend of marital age commonly practiced by the community, 
throwing up highest number of married couples registered in the 
fitting age-group of 30-39 years, reportedly 1618 boys and 1435 
girls. Nonetheless, occurrence of child-marriage was not a solitary 
phenomenon in the Miris, the entire population of the state too 
had more or less equal share of the sacrilegious performance. 
According to the same report, 699 boys and 5495 girls in the state 
had purportedly received the holy sacrament of matrimony in the 
age-group of 0-9 and 11423 boys and 63949 girls in the age- 
group 10-14 years. 

Occurrence of unfortunate events like widowhood at their 
early-age was shocking, as per finding of the census. Reportedly, 
1 man and 2 women lost their spouse at the age-group of 15- 
19 and 20 husband and 36 wives lost their respective life partners 
at the age-group of 29 - 24 and thereby became widowers and 
widows respectively, which was hugely pathetic and heart-breaking. 

Educational scene in the state was in the formative stage. As 
a matter of fact, the total literacy percentage of Assam at that time 
was hardly 3.38%. According to report, the actual number on the 
rolls of the Government and private schools in 1881 was 58434, 
of which 1676 were girls and 56758 boys. The Miris were 
perhaps nowhere near to schools to closely participate in the mass 
literary programme initiated by the Government. 

3. 1891: In ten years the Miris added 11794 (46.01%) 
members to their population to score numerically to 37430 persons. 
Of them, nearly 56% lived in Lakhimpur district, 37% in Sibsagar, 
7% in Darrang and a few members (less than 1 %) resided sparsely 
in Nowgong district. Even with this increase, barring Deoris, the 
population of the community never rose to checkmate the number 
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with their fellow communities in the plain of Assam, such as 
Kacharis (243378), Mikirs (94829), Lalungs (52423), Meches 
(70201) and Rabhas (69774). Miris were the least in numbers. 
To grasp the demographic scenario, we call to mind that the 
population of then undivided Assam was counted to 5364240, 
which meant there were 144 persons in the state for every Miri 
soul. Though small in number, the quantitative growth at the rate 
of 46.01% in the decade raised inquisitive questions to the 
demographers as well as ethnographers in disbelief. Sir Edward 
Gait, the then Superintendent of Census Operation, Assam for 
instance put rather a puzzling question, “The number of Miri 
settlers appeared to have increased considerably during the last 
ten years. This matter has not been noticed by the Deputy 
Commissioner in the report, and I have had no time to make 
enquiries on the subject since the figures have been available. I 
am therefore not in a position to explain the increase in their 
numbers which appears to have taken place.” 

The female population continued to face an uphill battle, with 
sex-ratio felt from 92 in the previous enumeration to 91 per 100 
males, with 17830 women against 19600 men, as shown in the 
1891 census. The skewed sex ratio was seemed to be a worrying 
trend even for children at their age group 0-9, as their figure was 
found to be 96 girls to every 100 boys. However, number of 
children born was a cause for cheer, with the addition of 7941 
young ones to the community, literacy jumped from a moderate 
6250 in 1881 to 14191 with 7232 boys and 6959 girls, in the 
same age group, that consisted of about 38 % of the total population. 
Hindsight of the civic condition was that no evidence found on 
child-marriage in Mishing society, particularly in the age group 0- 
9, in the census report. 

In educational front the Miris made a significant headway. 
Seeds of literary education germinated and took firm grip on their 
hearts’ fertile ground. Literacy grew from zero in 1881 to a 
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perceptible 1.62% among men in 1891 and reportedly, 8 women 
were well acquainted with the fundamentals of the three-R’s, and 
surprisingly too, 4 males and 1 female had received English 
education. Percentage-wise, Miris ranked third place when it 
came to literacy after Kacharis and Meches who garnered 
respectively 2.52% on top and Meches at 1.72% at second. 
Other communities: Mikir(0.57%), Lalung (0.81%), Rabha(0.91), 
Hajong (0.92%) and Hojai (0.18%) all achieved less than one 
percent, behind the Miris. 

Traditional pantheon, animism and paganism did continue to 
play more than a marginal role in the Mishing society, but a form 
of liberal Hinduism was in vogue, where the elements of pagan- 
belief could also be formally incorporated into its Eucharistic rules, 
which was often called Kewaha Bhakati or Kalsamhati, an esoteric 
night-worship, was taking deep root in their rehgious space. Perhaps, 
leaving behind herds of fresh entrants from the hill countries, the 
Miris who already settled in the plains proclaimed, they were in 
the Hindu fold. That is what was reflected in the census findings 
of 1891, where 71 % of the tribe was enumerated as Hindus and 
29% animists. 

Infirmities were major concern of all society, Miris were of 
no exception. They believed the physical imparity was inflicted 
upon human being by the inimical deities and mahgnant spirits. Our 
people took lots of measure by means of rehgious offering including 
animal sacrifices to propitiate the particular deities as well as their 
departed ancestors to keep away from such eventualities in the 
family. But no society was free from physically challenged 
individuals; there always existed stray instances of persons with 
corporal disabilities. As per census 1891, there were 8 unsound 
persons - 3 male and 5 female, 65 deaf - 36 male and 29 female, 
24 blind - 8 male and 16 female, 155 lepers - 110 male and 45 
female in the community. 

The census categorized entire Miri populace as farmers by 
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profession. Agriculture was the main source of income for their 
livings. The peasants cultivated both food-crops as well as cash- 
crops without seasonal contrast. Cultivations of two varieties of 
food-crops, namely wet and dry crops, were vital in their farming 
calendar. Besides rice crops, they grew their own vegetable items 
in the kitchen garden for the whole year round at their adjacent 
homestead. 

The Report had listed 103 sub-divisions and miscellaneous 
sections of Miri mainstream. At the existing system, many will 
question the authenticity of this classification whether so many 
divisions have existed in the community at any point of time in the 
past. However, we reproduce the whole list below for historical 
reason. The names of the sub-division and sections are: Ayengia, 
Chayengia, Chutia (Number enumerated 8252), Daitial, 
Dambukiyal, Lasungay, Mayengia, Samaguria, Ayangia, Bai, 
Bargaya, Barieh, Bathi, Begaunam, Beliyadam, Bengia, 
Bhabangukiyal, Bhamukiyal, Bihiya, Chabatara, Chamua, Char, 
Charak, Chhawa, Chisimkhel, Chunkarang, Chutia-Gudang (A 
sub-caste of Chutia Miri), Chutia Miripen (A Sub-caste of Chutia 
Miri), Chutia-Shudang, Ragon, DailamMiri, Dantaba, Dantiya, 
Dathukiyal, Daulabegja, Doley (A sub-caste of Chutia Miri), Duhyal, 
Gamo, Gangechoy, Gangkan, Gango, Garorupia, Ghatia Miri, 
Hanchey, Haraniya, Jai, Jamukiyal, Jarangia, Jugia, Jungthung, 
Karba, Khalsa (originally slave, now set free), Khamangak, 
Khancha, Kiling, Kongkang, Kuh, Kutum, Lasangayam, Longong- 
gonta, Machua, Mangaiya Miri, Marasthia Miri, Marung, Matatupia, 
Matungia, Maturiya, Mili, Mirang, Miridailya, Misong (A sub¬ 
caste of Chutia Miri), Mochera, Mongoliya Miri, Morang, 
Musangaya, Muthakuriya, Nachalgaya, Pabong, Pangkom, Pao, 
Paracha, Pasal, Pasu, Patieh, Patir, Paur, Pentho, Pegu, Rori, 
Rupaya, Sareghia, Sonowal, Tajawal, Takari, Tamara, Tarbana 
Miri, Tirkariya, Taud, Tauri, Teron, Tharoniya and Thayaniyar. 
(Census of India, 1891 - Assam, Vol. Ill, Page - ciii) 
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4.1901: At the turn of the century, there was nothing much 
to be elated about the population of the Miris, as the census 
showed a visible decline in its growth-rate, tumbling to 24.82% 
from 46.01% in 1891 and 84.21% in 1881. Strangely, our 
population in Nowgong district demonstrated a flip-flab show, 
when we saw, the census registered 225 persons in 1872, which 
subsequently turned to zero in the following census, and then again 
60 in 1891 and a single member in 1901. To reveal meticulously, 
one person was said to have counted from Kamrup district in that 
census. 

However, population steadily rose to 46720 with gender 
divide of 23773 man and 22947 women, giving a moderate sex 
ratio of 965 females to every 1000 males. On the other hand, at 
35513, the Lalungs recording their number, the Miris had for the 
first time overtaken one of the fellow ethnics of the state in terms 
of population. Notwithstanding slower growth, demographers and 
social scientists found the phenomenon abnormally fluid, and in 
their opinion, even not achievable by natural birth process, unless 
regular influx from coterminous communities in the neighboring hilly 
regions. Aptly, B. C. Allen, the then Superintendent of Census 
Operation in Assam, 1901 made note of this situation in his report 
as: “Each successive census has shown a very large increase in 
the member of the Miris, so that, it is evident that there must be 
continual immigrant from the hills” (Report, page - 139). 

Unlike previous censuses, it appears, there was no trace of 
child marriage taken place during the decade in the community. 
This was con fir med from Allen’s remarks: “They (Miris) still adhere 
to the nourishing meat diet and rice beer of their ancestors and 
it is owing to this, no doubt, and to the practice of adult marriage, 
that they have so long resisted the enervating effects of the c li mate 
of the plains.” Report, Page - 139) 

Eighteen eighties were severely infected by a killer disease 
which was locally called Kala-azar. All of a sudden cholera broke 
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out in the villages killing ten of thousand people within a short speU 
of time. Evidently Miris were never spared. Hundreds of our 
people died of the dreaded disease and many of them abandoned 
their homes and villages fleeing to different plaees, where they 
thought to be safer from such viral attack. Fortunately, the 
penultimate decade of the century showed perceptible restraint of 
the situation, indicating the success of government’s timely 
intervention with much needed medical assistance. Even with 
cholera controlled, the health of the common people remained 
cause for concern. “During the last ten years Kala-azar has been 
dying out, but in spite of this the districts have been very unhealthy”, 
admitted Mr. Allen. The census showed that between 1891 and 
1901, the deaths exceeded the birth by 29248 in the state. So 
it seemed fairly evident that mortality-rate in our localities might 
have been appallingly high, particularly child death-rate. This 
could apparently be gauged from the complex socio-cultural 
tradition of the community. Women, believed in homebirths, 
bore children at young age without adequate time gap between 
them, giving birth to premature and underweight children, which 
breed a vicious cycle. 

Unbelievably, literacy rate of the community plummeted, 
compared to previous records, to less than 1%, roughly estimated 
to 0.8%. In the report, it was stated that there were only 8 males 
per 1000 persons in the community who were literate, against 
Kachan 14, Rabha 13, Ealung 7, Mech 4 and Mikir 2. 

The religion, for a record, was perhaps an unusual encounter 
for the Mishing populace, as they were seemed to be not at all 
serious about their religious identity. Indeed, they knew not what 
their religion being called. This vacuum was created by the result 
of changing pattern of the ecumenical codes, being practiced by 
the community. The semi-Hinduized tribe could not find enough 
parameters to proclaim themselves firmly as Hindu; because, the 
way they performed religious ceremonies proved contrasting to 
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the ubiquitous pujas with Brahmin priest normally followed up by 
the neighbouring caste Hindus. This bewilderment led to fifty-fifty 
counts, reducing Hindus in the community from previous records 
and then Animism raised its head again. It upset the earlier 
documentation, pulhng down Hindu to 51 % from 71%, and upped 
Animism to 49%, obviously with same people in same religious 
practices all the times. 

With the discovery of tea plant in 1833 by C. A. Bruce, 
several gardens were opened at the upper end of the valley in the 
midst of the jungles in the last quarter of the century, where, it was 
said parts of the forestlands of the eastern strip were occupied 
by our peasants. Eand abundance and prominence in agriculture 
were the factors why these local Miris were not attracted to work 
in the tea gardens; rather the Coolie caste from Bengal, North 
Bengal and Central provinces of the country were imported in 
thousands by the Estate owners to work in their establishments. 
The immigration of these communities became an added factor to 
alter demography and literacy position of the province. In this 
connection, Mr. B. A. Allen’s remarks are noteworthy: 

A moment’s reflection, however, show that considerable 
part of the increase (population) that has taken place in 
several of the districts of the province is due to the importation 
of garden Coolies. These persons are practically all illiterate. 

5.1911: In this reckoning, the Miri population has climbed 
up from 46720 a decade ago to 57792 and found largely confined 
in the same three districts as mentioned before. The population 
of the community composed of 21 % children, age group 0-5,28 % 
teens 5-15, 37% adults 15-40 and 14% senior members 40 & 
above, or numerically their counts were 12203, 16092, 21448 
and 8049 respectively. There was no noteworthy variation in the 
growth rate but a trend of upsurge in the sex-ratio, from 965 
females for 1000 males in the previous census to 970 female for 
1000 male with male population being 29335 persons and 28457 
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female. At best, that could be a healthy sex-ratio for all purposes. 
One striking revelation of that census was the upward rolling of 
child sex-ratio in the community in favour of girls. That was the 
ratio of girls to boys in the age group of 0 to 5 was greater than 
1, in other words, 102 girls for every 100 boys. Or numerically, 
there were 6169 babies and 6034 babas in that age group. 

However, demographers are of the opinion that this situation 
is not always desirable. Contrary to popular perception, the 
experts in population science, health and women’s studies say 
that the ideal child sex ratio is worked out to be around 97 girls 
per 100 boys. This is largely due to the fact that in early stages 
of life, girls are hardier and more resistant to disease. In the neo¬ 
natal period, that is 0 to 28 days, the mortality rate is higher for 
boys. With the result, the nature corrects the biasness with more 
boys being bom, the experts say. Keeping the experts’ comments 
on hold, we could see that the child sex ratio gave a rosy picture 
to the community. It was but just a short-live. The sex ratio was 
abruptly plunged to 91 girls for 100 boys in the next moment 
when they reached the age group between 5 to 15 years. This 
was probably the usual gender bias of the farming community 
as a whole, where the girls were, time and again, neglected after 
birth. The parents often did not provide girls with the same 
degree of healthcare that they did for boys 

The census had not announced any better news on literacy 
than once they had in 1891. Indeed, the literacy had stagnated 
proportionally to the decade’s population growth rate. The census 
said the literacy rate of the community had decelerated from 
1.62% in 1891 to a low of 1% in 1911 with their population of 
57792 persons. In simple terms, out of 100 persons only 1 child 
was sent to school and the overwhelming 99 persons stayed 
illiterate lacking motivations. In 1911, the Kacharis continued to 
lead literacy amongst the plains tribe of Assam with 1.6%, while 
the Meches equaled them with exactly same percentage. The Miris 
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occupied the second place in terms of literacy followed by Lalung 
(0.7%), and then the Mikirs (0.4%). The Rabhas position was not 
known as no tabulation was prepared for them separately. Female 
literacy was found to be virtually nil in all these five communities 
with their niggardly numbers: Kachari 57, Mech 6, Mikir 6, Miri 
4 and Lalung 2, as figured in the records. 

The impact on health appeared far less than on literacy. Even 
with literacy declined, the public health, by and large, seemed 
improved, including men with physical impairments. The census 
revealed 180 individuals with various infirmities against 252 in 
1891; of which 10 men suffered from insanity, 60 (35 males, 25 
females) were deaf, 22 (11 male, 11 female) were blind and 88 
(61 male, 27 female) infected by leprosy. 

In one place, B.C. Allen noted, “Both in Sibsagar and 
Lakhimpur, the tribe (Miii) has come largely under the influence 
of Hinduism, and though they still decline to give up their fowls 
and pigs, buffalo flesh and liquor, they no longer eat beef, and fines 
imposed by the Gossains for breaches of their orders, are generally 
paid without demur” (Census of Assam, 1901). But, later one 
Gam from Sadia told him that a section of the community ‘failed 
to see what advantage they were gaining from the restrictions 
imposed by the Hindus, they were seriously considering the 
desirability of reverting to the freedom of their ancestors’. Perhaps, 
such considerations might have been taken to hearts of the people. 
The census showed huge number of people got hberated themselves 
from the uneasy religious bounds by turning back to their a ni mistic 
freedom. In the 1911 census, the animist population swelled back 
to 44,332, that is, 73% from 49% in the previous census. In fact, 
in 1911 the animist population was the highest, much higher than 
all the previous censuses. This may also be due to maximum influx 
of animist population belong to Abor-Miri origin from then NEFA 
during the decade, who assimilated later to Miri population in the 
plains of Assam. 
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The Miris styled themselves as Mishing, otherwise exonymed 
as Miri to non-natives, in addition to an un-enterprising character 
insulated by self-contained economy with security of crops and 
enervating climate they enjoyed, had lived in land-abundance. 
Physically both men and women sturdy and well-built, they were 
industrious and very hardworking people in agricultural fields. The 
peasants owned up vast spread of waste lands from river beaten- 
shore, fertile with silts and deposits, more or less sandy character, 
by mere occupation; where in the rains the water extended to eight 
or nine kilometers in breadth from the mighty river and the precarious 
crops they cultivated were snatched before the flood swept away. 
Apart from land occupied in bank sites, they possessed alluvial 
jungle-lands on the north and south of the great river below the 
hills by regular deforestation. The obtainable forest lands were the 
result of the villages that were devastated and thrown back into 
jungles by the Burmese army in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. In the words of William Robinson, “Large tracts once 
inhabited by a happy and numerous populations had been converted 
into extensive and unwholesome jungle.” 

6. 1921: In 1921, the growth rate of our population was 
noticeably fewer, drastically fallen to 18.92% against 84.2% in 
1881 and 46% in 1891. During the consecutive estimates of the 
census operations from 1872 to 1891 the growth rates were 
phenomenally high but steadily declined thereafter. Total population 
of the community was arrived at 68725 souls with 35154 males 
and 33571 females; which stood at a fairly reasonable sex-ratio 
of 0.95% or in simple words there were 955 females for every 
1000 males. The population looked youthful; as more than one- 
third of the population (35%) was crowded with energetic young 
men and women in the age group of 15 to 40. Only 15% of the 
total populations were in the sunset zone, who were 40 years of 
old and above; another 20% of the population was at the rising 
age of 0-5, whereas the teens in 5-15 shared 30%. 
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Unconvincingly, Nowgong gave a topsy-turvy account on the 
Miri population account in all these censuses. While there were 
225 inhabitants reported in 1872, then the figure played hide and 
seek in subsequent enumerations conducted during 1881 to 1911. 
There was virtually nil population of the community in it; then again 
in 1921 the population suddenly reappeared and rose to 1315 
persons, which stiU remained quite contrasting. This situation, even 
today, invites some kinds of scrutiny through genealogical studies 
of the people to confirm whether there was such situation in 
Nowgong district during nineteenth and at the beginning of twentieth 
centuries and also much before that. 

Two separate frontier divisions namely Balipara Frontier Tract 
and Sadia Frontier Tract carved out from Darrang and Lakhimpur 
districts respectively were correspondingly constituted in 1912 
and 1914. The administration of these two frontier tracts were 
placed, each with a Political Officer as In-Charge, who would 
exercise his administrative power independently but work in liaison 
with the Local Government. According to the reports of the 
current census referred here, the spread of Miri population was 
4588 in Sadia Frontier Tract and 455 in Balipara Tract. There 
were also traces of lives of the community across Cachar (10), 
Sylhet (1) and Naga Hills (18). 

Including infants and children, the number of unmarried people 
accounted for 63% of the total population, and of the remaining 
32% were married, while 5% widow/widowers. The census had 
reported evidence of 63 married persons, 14 men and 49 women, 
who consummated marital bliss as early as at the age of 12 or 
even below. Though sounds unbelievable, the same source 
documented that 1 man and 2 women become widower/ widow 
at that age. 

There was an encouraging message for our community in the 
1921 census. The literacy percentage of the community in 1921 
was the highest amongst all the five major plains tribe communities. 
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Though insignificant by any standard, educationally Miris topped 
the list with 1.78% literacy against 1.73% Kachari, 1.31%Mech, 
0.93% Lalung and 0.34% Mikir. The male literacy was worked 
out to a moderate 3.45%, but the female eounterpart of the 
community was pathetic at 0.05%, while eomparatively the Kacharis 
posted their female literaey at 0.12%, and others of eourse, Mech 
at 0.08%, Mikir 0.01% and Lalung 0.04%. In numerical terms, 
the Mishings had only 16 women and 1214 men who knew 
reading and writing out of their total population of 68725. At this 
stage, the literacy position in the state of Assam was 6.35%, with 
male 11.04% and 1.25% female. 

Physieally challenged individuals were parts of the society at 
any given time. Altogether 218 persons with different ailments 
were spotted in the community by the enumerators; of these, 25 
(15 male, 10 female) were with unsound minds, 54 (36 M, 18 
F) deaf, 20 (8 M, 12 F) blind and 119 (82 M, 37 F) inflicted 
by leprosy. In view of its highly contagious nature, easily spreads 
from one body to another, the last category was obviously caused 
for concern. Leprosy peasants became outcast and were 
quarantined, housed them separately away from any physical 
contact with others. 

With the dawn of new economic vistas in the horizon through 
introduetion of surface connectivity, infrastructures and industries 
such as system of river steams, railways, tea plantations, coal, 
mining, road construction, oil exploration, its production & 
marketing, the province had made considerable progress in the 
service sector of the economy during the last couple of decades. 
But the indigenous populations ineluding our own people eould not 
grab this opportunities for any material gain. The fact of the matter 
was that they were not edueationally ready to participate even in 
the lower managements or in the clerical cadre either to help 
running these newly found entrepreneurs. While for them the 
services relating to manual elass were out of their eulture; they 
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were abhorred by such field works that the Miris treated these 
as daily wage earners. As a result, the service seetor of the 
economy grew unaware of the Miri populace; they stuck to the 
traditional home industries and tilling in their own farming fields. 

The emerging economic culture of the time had overlooked 
not only the Miris but also the local masses in the countryside. 
In the words of G. T. Lloyd, the Superintendent of Census 
Operation, Assam 1921, “Most of the tea gardens, the eoal mines, 
the local railways, the petroleum wells and the saw-mills are 
owned by European companies, and worked by people from 
other provinees, such as Bihar, the Central Provinees ete. The rice 
mi lls and oil mi lls of Dibrugarh are owned by Marwaries. Agood 
many of the professional positions are held by Bengahs; wholesale 
and important retail trade is in the hands of the men from Rajputana 
and Eastern Bengal; the small shops in the villages are mostly kept 
by up-eountrymen. Even the jungle elearing on tea gardens in the 
cold weather is done by parties of Nagas, Abors and others from 
the hills. This leaves little for the purely loeal men.” 

The market-based economy had overtaken customary mode 
of transaction in rapid pace. Traditional barter system had been 
sidetraeked by monopolistic organisms. Goods and provisions 
were stored by the traders as well as retail shopkeepers in their 
custody. Buying and selling of agrieultural outputs were done at 
their quoted priees; actually producers had no say over monetary 
value of their produets. More often than not, the cost of essential 
commodity hiked exorbitantly, much beyond their reach. As a 
result, the traditional Miris lost grip of the contractual business and 
then immensely felt themselves alienated. Such treatment at home 
by the outside traders in the name of trendy economic order had 
prieked their sense very hard and consequently simmered into 
social upheaval against the non-native traders and shop-keepers. 
Soon in Eakhimpur, Mornoi-Bebejia, Dhakuakhana, Ratanpur, 
Bakulguri, Tekeliphuta, Jengraimukh and other Miri dominated 
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areas, orderly raised vociferous protests against the price rise and 
economic exploitation to the local people. While their voice was 
too feeble to be heard by the trading community, they left with 
no options but decided to take vengeance by triggering off a spat 
of violence in those places causing heavy loss of property and 
propriety. In 1918, herds of our people came out openly to the 
streets and looted many of the shops and pulled down large 
number of the business establishments. Our people spearheaded 
the movement and in agreement with the objectives all other fellow 
communities participated spontaneously. In the history of Assam 
this incident is being remembered as Miri Loot-pat, violently 
carried out by them. In the census report, Mr. Lloyd, noted the 
event very briefly, “In 1918, following high price, there was extensive 
looting of markets and shops by Miris and Assamese” (Census 
of Assam, 1921). 

The Miris had frequently been drawn attention to Hindu fold, 
particularly to the Vaishnavite segment of the faith since 
Shankardev’s times (1449-1568) in the fifteenth century. The 
mission continued to date unabated. The Gossains, assuming and 
wielding a vast spiritual authority, sent out emissaries from time 
to time to exhort the faithful, to reprove lukewarm and to invite 
and encourage conversion. While they could already absorb all 
or almost all Ahoms, attempt was being made to swell the number 
of converts from amongst the aboriginal tribes of Kacharis, Lalungs, 
Miris, and Mikirs and so on. Our people were being aimed on 
a special mission. The villages were methodically surveyed and 
each monastery or Satra was entrusted to look after the members 
of every family clan-wise for instant pre-baptismal guidance and 
for ordination subsequently. The designated priest from the satra 
or the Gossain used to take a round in the villages once in a year 
and administered sacrament of Sharan to the adult catechumens 
through a simple religious ceremony. Sharan is the first step to 
enter into the religious hfe where the receiving candidates take vow 
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to live with disciplined life as specified in the religious rule books. 
Having been received the sacrament of Sharan they can officially 
proclaim themselves as Hindu by religion. 

By the turn of 1920, tens of thousands of potential candidates 
had received the sacrament of Sharan from the Gossain and had 
gained confidence to identify themselves with the Hindu fold in 
official records irrespective of what otherwise they professed or 
devoured defying the decree of restrained food habits in Hinduism. 
Thus, Hindu population in the community soared up to 66% in 
1921 census against 23% in the previous reckoning and conversely 
animism slammed down to a see-saw low of 33% at other end 
of the balance, from 77% in the previous census. 

7.1931: With a moderate 23.74% growth-rate taking our 
population to 85038 persons was no shocker in the 1931 census, 
but the surprise was the sudden reappearance of our members 
in Kamrup district and literally rooted-out situation in Nowgong, 
the former, compared to previous census a decade ago, gained 
5 members from 0 and the latter lost 1315 to 8 persons. As usual, 
Miri population was concentrated in the districts of Lakhimpur 
(45.83%), Sibsagar (40.99%), Darrang (6.71%) and Sadia Frontier 
Tract (5.89%), whereas they were found sparsely in Balipara 
Frontier Tract (469 souls), 9 persons in Cachar and 5 in Goalpara 
and as mentioned Nowgong 8, Kamrup 5, which were together 
accounted for less than one percent (0.5 8%) of the total population. 

For a better measure of the sex-ratio with complete parity 
of male and female was far to reach but was fairly acceptable at 
the reckoning of roughly 95 feminine for each 100 persons of 
masculine gender, which was justifiably in consonance with national 
sex-ratio at 947 female for every 1000 males and Assam’s at 90 
for 100. In actual terms, the population composed of 43669 male 
and 41369 female members. 

Hindu propaganda into our society by the Satra Gossains 
as mentioned before fetched rich dividend. At this stage, 93.90% 
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or 79848 persons proclaimed themselves as the followers of 
Hinduism and only 6.06% or 5152 members remained in the 
animist category believing in pagan practices. However, at the 
same time, a book was opened for Christianity too, with countable 
38 entries, one each member from Lakhimpur and Sibsagar districts 
both male, 33 from Balipara Frontier Tract, 21 male 12 female, 
and 3 from elsewhere, 2 male 1 female who pronounced their 
religious identity with the Christian faith. 

Miri and Miri language are not necessarily synonymous in 
tangible concept. In other words, the language is not shadow to 
nationality or vice versa. Historical evidences are there where 
men cling to Miri fold without knowing the language. This was 
perhaps in view of the emigrational status and thereby changing 
their linguistic nationahty; although the number was pretty nominal 
in the beginning but significant in the long run. As per 1891 
record, 1900 individuals or 5% of the total population 37430, 
did not speak the language. Similarly, in 1901 near about 13% 
and in 1921 it found 23% of the community was not much 
conversant with the language. Looking at this trend, the 1931 
records showed some sort of emotional response towards their 
mother tongue. Non-speakers of the language were reduced to 
only 5%. In figurative terms, 80831 persons out of the total 
population of 85038 spoke the language as their mother tongue 
and 4207 denied Miri as their mother tongue. 

8.1941: The Census of Assam 1941 had remained half- 
baked, albeit it was carried out as per plan from the very beginning. 
While the collection of data was completed successfully, the 
tabulations could not be completed because of the weird political 
situations globally as well as in the country, awfully compelled by 
the World War II and Independence Movement in the country. 
Consequent upon this, only a few skeletal tabulations were generated 
and the frUed-in schedules, where the remaining unsorted information 
could be found, were stored in safe-custody anticipating a possible 
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re-opening in happier circumstances. But it had never happened 
afterwards; one could only visualize that the census 1941 remained 
far from accomplishment in all practical purposes. After attaining 
independence in 1947, it indeed became the last census of the 
British India conducted by the colonial ruler. 

Worthy to mention, the Mishing population reached to a six 
digits figure and at the same time they also overtook Rabhas 
numerically (over Lalung since 1901), with 106950 persons in the 
count against 84269 of the Rabhas. Growth rate was worked out 
to 25.77% and the sex-ratio found to be 94.96% or there were 
950 female members for every 1000 males, thus numerically 
female fewer by 50. 

9.1951: This was the first census conducted in the country 
after attaining political independence. Unpleasant to mention, the 
freedom had oddly brought geopolitical division to the country. 
Consequent upon the independence, country was partitioned into 
two - India and Pakistan. Accordingly, there were separate censuses 
and separate statistical estimates. Eventually, the populations of 
India and also of Assam have shown significantly abridged, as 
many of the neighboring and border inhabitants of aligned 
communities switched their loyalty over to the newly created 
country Pakistan. 

But, the drastic reduction of the Mishing population, as 
projected by the 1951-census, was a factual surprise. Miri 
population was recorded as 115,316 souls with a meager growth 
rate of 7.62 % against 25.77% in the previous census 1941 and 
45.58% in the following census of 1961. StiU farther, sheer matching 
this growth-rate with the previous few enumerations, that is, 
23.70%, 18.92% and 23.74% recorded in 1911,1921 and 1931 
censuses respectively, one could easily interpolate, by any statistical 
method, to infer the actuality that there was at least 20,000 souls 
missing from the enumerated total. No ordinary reasons could be 
ascribed as to what could be the causes for such sudden depletion 
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of their numbers; beeause there was not a single soul of the 
community did migrate to Pakistan during or after the partition. 

This might have most likely been owing to death-tolls caused 
by the infamous earthquake of Assam in 1950 and aftermath 
outbreak of bizarre epidemic where Mishing people were worst 
affected. The Subansiri basin of the Brahmaputra valley where our 
people were highly concentrated had witnessed a devastating 
catastrophe caused by unprecedented tremor to the magnitude of 
8.6 Richter scales; where reportedly tens of thousands people 
were dead in the calamity. According to eye-witnessed reports of 
Dr. Lakshminath Chintey, one of the providential survivors of the 
disaster who was then a student of Class X and of Mrs. Surabala 
Pateer nee Doley, a grown-up village damsel from Patrichuk- 
Sariani gaon, then a student of Class Vin, (their memoirs pubhshed 
in “Pragati” North Lakhimpur School Magazine, 1952, also 
reprinted in the Platinum Jubilee Souvenir, 1989, p -129 and “Ek 
Mishing Krishak Kanyar Jeevanar Abhignyata Aru Mishing 
Sanskritir Rengoni”, Guwahati, 2003, p - 45 respectively) as the 
perilous effect of the earthquake and landslide on 15* August 
1950, a huge boulder was said to roll down from the high mountain 
to block the narrow mouth of the Subansiri river at a point where 
the river’s downstream commences. Next day, the young 
Lakshminath saw the river was virtually dried up. Even as a school 
boy he could foresee the imminent danger of his community and 
visuahzed: “Can the Miris of the river bank survive, if anytime the 
boulders are forced down by cloudburst?” It happened on 19* 
instant, Saturday, that too at the middle of the night. All of a sudden 
the heaven broke; a massive volume of water mixed with mud, 
sand and stone forcefully rushed down from the mountains and 
destroyed innumerable lives and properties of the riparian people 
beyond description. Actual number of the causalities could not be 
counted at that point of time, and remained so even thereafter. 

Back to demographic numbers of the Miris, it was counted 
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to 115316 souls, of which 59622 were male and 55694 female. 
It was also accounted that growth-rate of female population suffered 
more than their male equivalent. It plummeted to 6.91 % against 
8.69% of male counterpart. Comparatively, both these rates, male 
and female, were all-time low in their decadal census overhauls; 
even though, the male-female ratio was not much adversely affected 
by the calamity, if not reach any gender parity. There were 93 
females for every 100 males, a bit less than previous decade, 
where 95 females against 100 males in 1941, and seemingly more 
than succeeding decade, where male-female ratio was arrived at 
100:88 in 1961. Probably the death-toll of the unfortunate disaster 
might have been equally shared by male and female. 

Almost hundred percent, precisely 99.87%, or 115161 persons 
out of the total population of 115316 responded Hindu as their 
professing faith. Barely 127 individuals were reported as Animist, 
25 persons as Christian and surprisingly, for the first time, 3 
persons as Buddhist. Perhaps, the concept of the liberalized 
Hinduism (Kalsamhati version) as religious path amongst the 
Mishing community had gained overwhelming popularity and 
reached its zenith. Each village was enshrined with a namghar in 
their midst, where middle-aged couples were ordained as religious 
acolytes or bhakat, who were in turn given power to perform 
spiritual duties for the people. As such, the practice of Animist 
dogma was, of its own accord, gradually on its way out from the 
society. It shrank now to 127 from 5152 in 1931. In the same 
environment the neophyte of Christian denominations could not 
derive any space for luxurious growth. Eor the reason that finding 
a church amidst the ever-sprouting namghars was a far cry for 
those new beginners. Therefore, in the 1931, Jesuit member within 
the community was just registered with an opening figure at 38, 
this census revealed a diminishing trend of their existence with only 
25 souls after a period of two decades. Seeds sawn was not 
germinated but just choked up on the dry ground. 
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Density-wise, the heartlands of the Miri populations were 
Lakhimpur (61123 or 53%), Sibsagar (39392 or 34 %), Darrang 
(8740 or 8%) and Sadia Tract (5911 or 5%). Also as usual, 
sporadically a few members of the community were spotted here 
and there in Kamrup (29), Nowgong (1) and at some unspecified 
locations (120) by the census. 

At the dawn of Independence, our population stood firm with 
demographicaUy significant numbers despite losing nearly 20,000 
members in the seismic disaster. Their position in the intra-ethnic 
conglomeration was fourth, the Kachans (271,524) in the forefront 
followed by Bodos (190,065) then the M iki rs (152,537), and the 
Miris (115,316) who has since long outnumbered Rabhas (88,748), 
Lalungs 52,332), Mech (474), Hajongs (10,809) and Deoris. In 
the national scene, the populations of the country and of Assam 
were 356,879,394 and 9,043,707 respectively. The ratios of 
Indian-Mishing and Assamese-Mishing were thus: there was one- 
Mishing-person for every 3095 Indians and so also for every 78 
Assamese, manifesting a visible demographic progression of the 
community in the country as well as in the state; in the same 
measure, the figures of which were 14814 Indians and 298 
Assamese respectively in the 1872 census. 

10.1961: The growth rate of our population from a paltry 
7.62% in the previous census to a wholesome 45.58% as reflected 
in the 1961 enumerative appraisals cannot be mistaken as the 
tricks of a magic wand. Neither could be considered as the result 
of phenomenal influx into the community from external sources. 
Unlike in the past, by this time, the co-terminus tribes from Arunachal 
Pradesh discontinued their dissensions to the plains to merge with 
the Miri ethnicity as their parent body. The spurt would therefore 
apparently be through natural courses of reproduction process and 
the outcome of self-conscious health care, also of better living 
conditions. 

Total population was recorded as 163,453 that remarkably 
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outnumbering M ikir s with their skewed population totaling 121,082 
which seemingly depleted from 152,537 of the previous count in 
1951. The Mikir-cutback ascribed no reasons whatsoever. But 
the drop of gender parity of the Miri population was glaring, which 
was ominously all time low at just 88 females for every 100 males. 
Precisely, female was counted to 76,658 against 86,795 males. 
On the other hand, at this point of time, national male-female ratio 
was 100:94 and that of Assam, to our consolation, surprisingly 
worst happened with 100:88. 

Mishing language as their mother tongue got lesser priority at 
the individual choices of many persons. Near about 17% or 
exactly 16.59% of the population did not speak the language or 
not reported as their mother tongue. Even in Lakhimpur and 
Sibsagar districts including Majuli Island, where the community 
had visible presence, the return of the speakers was not much 
outpouring in terms of linguistic patriotism. 

In this census, considerable attention was paid to bring out 
data-base inputs relating to Scheduled Caste (SC) and Scheduled 
Tribes (ST) that were required for the implementation of the 
Government schemes marked prioritized in the successive Five 
Year Plans. The Superintendent of Census Operation Assam, Mr. 
E.H. Pakyntein wrote in the introductory chapter in one of the 
reports, “In the previous census there was no special tables except 
a table giving the total number of persons belonging to SC/ST. 
The 1961 census has therefore tried to make special tables for 
SC/ST in order to help in the formulation of those welfare schemes.” 
The census has thus generated all sorts of data-based profiles 
relating to SC/ST communities of the state to help one to know 
where exactly they stand when it comes to demography, education, 
economy and their social conditions etc. This information would 
remain much valuable for students being persuaded for doctoral 
dissertation on these subjects. 

Educationally, Miris had picked-up the momentum, but not 
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reached at the top of the table, even compared to their fellow 
communities. Their literacy progress (20%) rested on the dangling 
balance of the Tribal-average (20%) and glumly fell below Deori 
(33%), Mech (27%), Kachari (25%) and Rabha (22%) but smugly 
tipped above Bodo (19%), M ik ir (12%) and Hojai (13%) and 
settled down at par with Lalung (20%). Both national and Assam 
averages were much higher at 24% and 27% respectively than 
Miri average. The male literacy (32%) of the Miris had securely 
perched across the tribal-average (9%) but their female counterpart 
hit hard at the bottom of the table, which was gracelessly all¬ 
community low at 7% with exception to Mikir at 6%. Here too, 
the ladies of Mech (13%), Rabha (13%) and Kachari (12%) were 
way ahead in their hteracy pursuit. Almost a decade and half years 
of political independence, to gauge at, the percentages of female 
literacy in the country and in the province were 13% and 16% 
respectively. 

The Mishings lived on an agrarian economy in their rural 
heartlands. Their agronomy and production techniques of food- 
grain needed no added institutional trainings; indeed, a child grows 
up with hundred hands equipped with all sort manual applications 
demanded for his/her survivals. Out of 163,453 total populations, 
163,211 or 99.85% lived in rural areas engaging in several kinds 
agricultural activities; only 242 persons dwelt in urban cities. The 
census reported that 86 persons or 36% of these city dwellers 
were literate, with male literacy 67 and female 19. 

11.1971: Ethnic population was eventually segregated on 
linguistic lines, of which, barring hills inhabitants, the tribal 
populations of the state into nine major sects such as Boro- 
Kachari, Kachari, Miri, Rabha, Lalung, Mikir (both Hills and 
Plains), Mech, Hajong and Deori. It appears, the concept of Bodo 
labehng, in aU accuracy, was of recent origin. In the pre-independent 
censuses they were recorded under Kachari conglomeration, the 
tribe who had made visible political impact in Assam’s historical 
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past. It was perhaps Brian Hodgson who put the term for the 
first time in pubhc knowledge. This was con fir med by Sir Edward 
A Gait, the then Superintendent, Census of Assam, 1891, who 
wrote in the main report, “Mr. Brian Hodgson has given the 
generic name of Bodo, a term which in its more li mited apphcation, 
applies to the tribe of that name, otherwise called Kachari, whose 
language is more widely spoken than any other of the group.” 
Erom 1951 onwards, however, the decadal censuses have 
recognized Kachari and Boro-Kachari as two distinct groups of 
the ethnicity. Notably, the Bodos, Meches, Hajongs, and even the 
Rabhas had otherwise aU along been known as Kacharis from time 
immemorial. 

But, by 1971, presumably, the numerically small tribes like 
Hajong, Mech and also some other tiny fringes of the Kachari 
hodgepodge might have taken side to assimilate with larger blocks 
either in the Boros or in the Kacharis, as their re-discovered root, 
hr view of such inter-tribes migrations, greater fluctuation of individual 
count was vastly noticed. Boro-Kachari population shot up to 
6.10 lakh from 3.45 lakh in the previous census, whereas Kacharis 
shrank down to 1.98 lakh from 2.36 lakh. The numbers of Hajong 
and Mech tumbled down miserably; the former only to 387 from 
22,652 and the latter to 2570 from 6987 souls enumerated in the 
1961 census. 

Notwithstanding jugglery of numbers in respect of Bodo, 
Kachari, Mech and Hajong masses, the Miris witnessed a steady 
surge of population during the census period. They have added 
another chunk of 96,098 persons to the previous figure, taking 
the total to 259,551. Population-wise, the Miris reached a desirable 
level of growth rate at 5 5 % spurt compared to 41% in 1961. Male 
population was 131,764, adding 44,969 males to the previous 
count or at the rate of 51% against 45% in 1961. Eemale growth 
was also comfortable at 66% compared to 37% in the previous 
enumeration taking to 127,787 feminine members of the community. 
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Thus male-female ratio was arrived at 96 females for every 100 
males. At 259,551; where they ranked second largest Schedules 
Tribes population of Assam after Bodo (610,459) beating all other 
major sects of the province, including Kachan (198,619), Mikir 
(177,194), Rabha (138,630), Lalung (95,609) and Deori (23,080). 

The Miris live in eight districts of Assam spread over Lakhimpur 
(146,626), Sibsagar (84,752), Darrang (14,948), Dibrugarh 
(8412), Nowgong (4724), and sparsely in Kamrup (75), Goalpara 
(9) and Cachar (5) as well. 

Yet, they turn to be a tiny particle in the national context 
numerically; so was not any better when we take it with Assam’s 
population figure too. Because, there was only one Miri individual 
for every lot of 2112 countryman and similarly there is one for 
every divide of 56 persons in Assam. But then, there was also 
reason for contentment, if we look back to the wilderness of the 
past and compare with the arithmetic progression. In the same 
condition those figures, a century back, were 14,792 and 298 
respectively ini872 census. 

It was not all Miris who speak their mother tongue. Out of 
the total population of 259,551, only 177,226 or 60.89% of the 
native masses communicate each other with their vernacular; of 
which, a bigger portion of 176,959 hved in mral areas. Conversely, 
a handful of 267 persons who lived in the urban cities continued 
to retain vocabularies of their mother tongue. In All Assam level, 
only 1.21% of the total populations speak the language. 

Section-wise tabulation of diverse ethnic-groups to show their 
literacy progression was not prepared in this census; however, 
there was one for different categories. The tribal population in the 
rural area was accredited to 20.31% literate against 33.94% of 
Assam’s three R’s. We presume the Miri literacy might have been 
within the 20% plus-minus. 

12.1981: Census operation in the state was overtly boycotted 
due to large scale stir spearheaded by “All Assam Students’ 
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Union” against Central Government’s apathy on the issue of illegal 
migrants across the border from neighboring countries. 

13.1991: With 26.31% population increase during the past 
ten years, the Miris had witnessed a visibly skewed growth-rate 
compared to 51 % in 1971, but still held position where they stood 
second in the head count within the local ethnicities. Their population 
was recorded at a sizeable total of 467790 souls against Bodo 
1267015, Kachari 251725, Mikir 285811, Rabha 236931, Lalung 
143746, Deori 35849, Mech 6738, Hajong 1638 and also of 
other non-scheduled tribal denominations 173598, giving the total 
ethnic population to 2,874,441 persons. Of this, the population 
shares were accounted to: Bodo 44.08%, Miri 16.28%, Mikir 
9.94% Kachari 8.76%, Rabha 8.24%, Lalung 5%, Deori 1.25%, 
Mech 0.23%, Hajong 0.05% and Others (unspecified) 6.16%. 

Somewhat noteworthy, Miri population ghttered with youthful 
faces; they are energetic and hugely committed. Their population 
at the Age-group, 5-59 years, takes lion’s share (79%) of their 
populace; of which, 15-59 years of age, accounted for 48%, 
who are active and lively. Infants and age-unspecified children 
were recorded to 16%, while the senior citizens of 60 -79 years 
old were only 4%. The persons in the sun-set zone or 80 -f years 
were found a little over 1% or 3200 souls with 1702 grandpas 
and 1498 grandmas. At this census, the general sex-ratio was 954 
females for 1000 males or 95 women for 100 men. Taking this 
ratio to the end, we see that there remain only 880 female for 1000 
males or 88 grandmas for 100 grandpas, against 95 female for 
100 men as mentioned before; which gives a fair witness to the 
fact that the mortality rate of aged-aunties was much higher than 
old-uncles at the fag-end of their lives. 

Surprisingly, almost entire Miri populations turned out to be 
‘son of the rural soil’ saved 1% who thinly dwelt in the cities. Urban 
dwellers of the other fellow communities were otherwise recorded 
at a marginally higher average. With 9.36% city sojourners, the 
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Mech tops the list, then the Mikir 7%, Deori 5%, Kachari 4.47%, 
Lalung 4.42%, Bodo 2.48%, Rabha 2.42% and Hajong 4.70%. 

Religion-wise, the Mins foUow the Hindu ways of life (99%), 
federally in their own way, yet keeping the prineipal tenet of the 
rehgion upheld. Out of the non-significant one percent, 825 practiced 
Christianity, the rest goes with indigenous Donyi-Polo, or animism, 
or paganism or with some other local denominations. 

The harsh reality revealed by the present census was that the 
Miris were educationally lacking much behind other tribes of the 
region. At 36.52% literacy growth, they were below All Assam 
average (52.89%), also under the national arithmetic mean 
(52.21%), and even lower than All Tribes average (39.37%). 
Compare to Miris, the averages of the other communities were: 
Kachari 58.49%, Mech 56.53%, Deori 54.73%, Rabha 39.37%, 
Lalung 39.33%, Bodo 37.01%, Mikir 32.18% and Hajong 
26.19%. Between Bodo and Miri, the former neared to the All 
Tribal average while the latter still far behind. 

Despite introduction of Mishing language in the state’s primary 
schools for learning, precisely from the academic year 1986, the 
language had been learnt and spoken by none but the community 
alone. No non-native had earned communicative skill to dialogue 
with the language to his family or friends or neighbors; even though, 
there had been report that at least one Miri was found in every 
circle and town of the state. The census had listed 151 such 
locations across the length and breadth of the province from Sadia 
to Dhubri and Kadam to Diyang Forest Area, where presence of 
at least one man was traced who speaks Mishing language as his 
mother tongue (Census of India 1991, Serial - 04, Assam, 
Language, page - 291). 

The Mishing and its language were not necessarily mutually 
exclusive. In other words, there are individuals in the community, 
who were Mishing by caste but not by the language. Hence, out 
of the total population of 467790 members, only 381562 or 
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81.56% speak the language as their mother tongue; rests take 
pride of their community only as being a Mishing. 

The National pohcy of marriageable age being recommended 
to 21 years for boys and 18 years for girls was not strictly adhered 
to, not only by the oblivious rural folks alone but by the well- 
informed urban masses as well. Some alarming figures have constantly 
flickered in our views; as if, customarily Mishing people tie their 
matrimonial knot at a tender age of less than 14 years. Instances 
of 501 child marriages within the age-group of 10 - 14 years were 
reported; of which 157 young-grooms and 344 child-brides in the 
rural belt and 1 groom and 3 brides in the urban sector were 
involved in such dolly alliances. Corresponding figures in the age- 
group of 15 -19 years are also hugely disturbing; as 722 boys and 
3375 girls in the countryside and 13 boys and 24 girls in the urban 
locahties were socially wedded as man and wife at their tender ages. 

Reports of unfortunate occurrences like young widower/ 
widowhood were also figured in the elaborately tabulated 
proceedings. In the rural houses, 7 husbands and 12 wives in the 
age-group of 10 to 14 years and 12 husbands & 14 wives in the 
age-group of 15 to 19 years had lost their spouses at very early 
stage of their conjugal union. There was no such casualty reported 
from urban dwellers. 

Legal divorce might not have come to pass as regular practice 
for terminating a socially arranged marriage; but alliance broke 
mainly due to parents’ uncompromised attitudes to the sibling’s 
own choice of his spouse by elopement without the formers’ 
consent. As many cases as 4 young husbands and 8 deserted 
brides in the age-group 10 to 14 years and numbering 3 and 12 
respectively in the age-group 15 to 19 found in the main tables. 

14.2001: The Census 2001 has revealed a couple of nerve- 
racking statistics pertaining to the Mishing community. Firstly, their 
literacy and educational level showed a sign of thinning ebb. With 
60.1 % literacy, awfully the Miris were third from the bottom of 
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the list, just reachable level of the Mikir and Dimasa and stood 
far below All Tribal Average (62.5%), against Kachari 81.4%, 
Deori 76.2%, Rabha 66.7%, Lalung 61.8%, Bodo 61.3%, Dimasa 
59.6%, and Mikir 53.7%. Most strikingly, the female education 
was the worst compared to men and women parity. Their male 
literacy was registered at 71.4%, while female down to 48.3% 
creating a gap of 23.1 percent point, which was the widest imparity 
gap compared to their counterparts. This instance comes in handy 
to draw a conclusion that the community has thrown the girls’ 
education into the wilderness of casualness. 

Secondly, Mishings were the number-one in rank amongst the 
tribal groups when it comes to rural dwellings. Only 1.8% of the 
population, lowest amongst the tribes, shifted their residential 
locations to urban segments. 

Population of Assam was enumerated to 26,655,528 persons; 
of them, 3,308,570 were Scheduled Tribes by classification; again 
of the scheduled tribes, Bodo shared 1352771 persons or (40.9%), 
Miri 587310 (17.8%), Mikir 353513 (10.7%), Rabha 277517 
(8.4%), Kachari 235881 (7.1%), Lalung 170622 (5.2%) and 
other including Dimasa, Deori, Mech, and Hajong etc. accounted 
for 5% of the total tribal population. Notably, the Mikirs 
outnumbered the Kacharis. 

Despite a chunk of 119520 members added to their masses 
during the past ten years that takes to a population size of 587310 
souls, the growth rate of the Miris was less than earlier count, 
down 25% from 26% of the previous census; yet moderately 
higher than All Assam growth-rate (18.92%) and so was also the 
national average (21.54%). With 299790 males and 287520 
females, the sex ratio remained broadly steady at 95 females to 
100 males. The Miris continued to be in the second largest numerals 
amongst the tribal groups. 

The Scheduled Tribes of Assam are predominantly cultivators 
as 70.6 per cent of their main workers have been recorded as 
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cultivators, while merely 6.1 per cent as agricultural laborer. The 
Miris have recorded highest at 85.6 per cent of their total main 
workers as cultivators, closely followed by Mikir (79.3%) and 
Deori (78.2%). Rabha have recorded the highest percentage of 
agricultural laborers, which is only 9 per cent of total main workers 
thereby indicating that majority of the ethnic population in Assam 
are not landless. 

Child-marriage was still cause for concern of the community, 
as 612 cases involving 167 boys and 436 girls from rural sector 
and 2 boys & 7 girls in the rural area were reportedly solemnized 
wedding in their teens, ranging from 10 to 19 years of age. 

Similarly, widowhood/widower at adolescences was equally 
pathetic. There were 83 individuals 23 men and 60 women had 
unfortunately lost their respective spouses from rural areas at their 
early stage of their conjugal life. 

We were told, “The Mishings, generally speaking, were 
conservative in the matter of religion and so were rather averse 
to the idea of converting to Christianity” (TR Tawid). As it sounds 
anachronistic, a nineteenth century sentiment, the statement has 
lost its hard tangibility at the heat of the contemporary reflections. 
During the time, not Miii alone, the entire nation was conservative 
over an alien religion. Let not clock be turned back. Now, 
Christianity has visibly percolated to the Mishing heartland too - 
as a visible number of3631 members of the community’s population 
acknowledge the hnes of spiiituahty, solace, solemnity and serenity 
endowed upon by the Christian faith. Indeed, Christianity was not 
a new phenomena in the Miti society; its presence in the community 
was long felt, though non-significant, and been reported throughout 
the decadal censuses since 1931. 

Nevertheless, the Hinduism dominated the scene through and 
through. Hindu population of the community accounted for 98.8% 
or 580411 persons. Local pantheons, animism and some other 
religious outfit were taken to 2824 souls. 


Chapter - XIX 


MISHING POPULATION 
IN MUMBAI, 2008 

(A socio-economic profile of a little over hundred 
peoples in Mumbai) 

An amateur census was conducted during the intervening years 
of 2007 and 2008 to find population of our community living in 
Mumbai and their socio-economic conditions. The essential 
objective of this census was to develop data-based information 
of the community living in Mumbai city, which will, in turn, help 
broadly arriving at an analogical conclusion of economic parameters 
of our people who are living in other urban cities of the country 
comparatively with their scanty population. For instance, the Mishing 
habitants in the metropolitan cities of New Delhi, Calcutta, 
Bangalore and Madras etc. will also to some extent hold isometric 
estimate of economic indicators with that of Mumbai. 

The geographical area of the census had not however co nf ined 
to the Municipal Corporation of Greater Mumbai alone, but 
stretched out far beyond to find out our population in the suburbs 
like Navi-Mumbai, Kharghar, Panvel and Kalyan. This was 
because, when we deal with the residential status of the employees 
of corporate bodies, Mumbai and its satellite cities, for more than 
one ways, have generally been counted as one big district with 
individual administrative units. An employee may work in the 
metropolis and reside in the suburb or working in a branch at their 
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suburb center and putting up his residence in the metropolis. To 
cite an example, ONGC has offices and employees’ quarters 
almost everywhere in the areas under the coverage of this census; 
although one stays at certain place, his service is demanded 
elsewhere too within the sectors. 

Mumbai, Panvel and Kalyan are located in an equilateral triangular 
trajectory; about 65 km diagonal distance each from one angular point 
to another. Navi-Mumbai and Kharghar, on the Mumbai-Panvel 
harbor line, are fast developing urban sectors and has emerged as 
most successful sprawling cities with high rising residential complexes 
and commercial establishments. Here, the trading and maiketing savvies 
are doing their brisk business. Both of these localities are refreshingly 
new, widely spacious, and well-planned, considerably better place to 
live in than the old city of Mumbai ecologically and aesthetically. 
Assam Bhavan is located at the heart of Navi-Mumbai city, near Vashi 
railway station, standing visibly at rambling bank of the Thane creek. 
On the other hand, Kalyan is known for its glorious past and sagely 
existence for generations. It is the gateway of Mumbai so far as 
Central Railway is concerned; all Mumbai bound trains halted there 
before speeding into the city. Initially it was a residential hub for 
employees pertaining to middle income group in public as well as 
private sector offices, but now a j unction of commerce and business 
of all sorts. Intercity and intra-city surface transportation services 
are superb. Local trains are available almost every five minutes 
which mn interspersing areas dotting around. Intercity buses ply at 
staggering interval of fifteen to twenty minutes; intra-city network 
is constantly there at all times. 

A simple methodology was adopted from the empirical 
samphng techniques for this census, where a schedule was drawn- 
up, embodying questionnaires relating to economic parameters of 
the person/ family and was canvassed vigorously from house to 
house. Investigation of this census was strictly restricted to Mishing 
individual only and the composition of his family. Conservative 
opinion was taken to decide the identification of Miri by birth, not 
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any way by language. This is again with the presumption that non- 
Mishing may also incidentally be able to pick-up the language by 
training or by close association. 

However, person’s residential status or the population of Mishing 
community has been defined with broader outlook. Thus, a member 
of a family having transitional accommodation was also given the 
resident status. For instance, person (either wife or husband) remains 
outstation on long term basis due to employment at a place other 
than the city, but frequendy visits Mumbai as his/her base residence; 
persons on temporary posting at different center but his family stays 
back in Mumbai, short term deputation elsewhere, sons/daughters 
doing academic courses in institutions located at different cities, all 
these categories of the population ware broadly taken into account 
as resident of Mumbai. In the absence of such persons during the 
enumeration, the information regarding their particulars was 
meticulously gathered from the available members of their family or 
from a close friend or reliable sources. 

A rule was thoughtfully evolved for the couple of inter-caste 
marriages. The man, incoming bride from other community and 
their children out of their wedlock were all treated as Mishing, 
whereas the outgoing bride married to other community, only the 
lady had the privilege to claim as Mishing; the man and their 
children were excluded from the scope of this enumerative exercise. 

Specific enquiry was made on Mishing language: its usage in 
the friend circles and daily conversation with family members in 
the house, mother’s imposing initiation to pass on her Mishing 
tongue to the tender siblings. To check the truth of this point we 
had faced off interaction with the children, whether they are babbling 
with Mishing language, if not with accurate accent, at least at 
minimum level. House maid or domestic helpers, whether Mishing 
or otherwise, were also taken into the account with their racial, 
occupational and provincial identity. 

While preparing the report, nowhere the names of individuals 
would be related to any of the relevant parameter. All statistical 
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estimates have been expressed in terms of numbers and percentages, 
incorporating narration of quahtative and quantitative analysis with 
freelance comments thereof. 

This study will loudly tell about economic factors pertaining 
to a small group of people from a little-known community living 
in one of the big metropolises of the country, who are originally 
hailing from the eastern corner of the country and whose overall 
population size is little over five lakh, according to 2001 census. 
But a few of them are taking time off to catch up the tempo of 
socio-economic transformation at the pace the nation is surging 
with. Without doubt, this bears no economic significance in the 
national perspective vis-a-vis merely hundred souls found in 
Mumbai, whereas the nation have a population of more than 112 
crore; but within the community it will, by no means, give enormous 
impact in the study of their economic history. 

Outcome of the census has been reproduced as 
follows 

Population: The total population of our community in Mumbai 
is counted to 126 men, women and children. This mi niscule 
population of the community who work in different sectors of the 
economy in Mumbai can be seen as a tiny drop of water in the 
vast ocean in comparison to overwhelming human population of 
26.4 million or 2 crore 64 lakh in Mumbai alone. But, it is a 
pleasing surprise that 126 persons out of about half a million of 
their total population are living in the financial capital of the country, 
the city of which is widely known for its Bollywood productions; 
that is, branded as the epicenter of Hindi cinemas. 

Basically our community is known for its mral orientation and 
occupationally we are cultivators; agriculture has been the main 
source of our daily bread since time immemorial. The community 
has not entered the gate of any highly competitive business house 
in the past nor took trouble to climb the stiff track of economic 
adventures; other than self-reliance agricultural productions at our 
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backyards. Social transformation from agriculture to white collar 
jobs or to business entrepreneurs, though rightly put in place 
before the present generations, but taking its own time, with 
inordinate delay. In the given circumstances and under the age- 
old occupational background, also considering other factors like 
meager population size in the Mishing hinterland and geographieal 
extremities of the two places etc., the population of 126 souls 
found in Mumbai from a community of racial minnow is nothing 
but something like consolation prize received unexpeetedly; yet a 
fact that fills heart with joyous disbelief and thrilling surprise. 

Out of 126 members, there are 65 males and 61 females, 
which accounts for a ratio of 94 females to 100 males or 939 
females for every 1000 males. According to 2001 census, the 
male-female ratio of Mishing population was 959 females to every 
1000 males. Regarding their religion, there are 3 Christian members 
in the eommunity; all others are following their traditional practices 
of religious performances, whieh is usually coming under Hindu 
fold by declaration. One member was enumerated as Muslim by 
dint of one’s marriage. 

The population composed of children 21 %, Adolescence 
17 %, Youth 27 %, Mid-aged 30 % and the members in the 
twilight zone 5 %. Age group of 21 - 40 consists of about half 
the Mishing population of Mumbai at time of this enumeration. Out 
60 persons in this age group, 36 are already working for some 
organizations, 12 are students and the rest are house-wife or family 
members. With 26 kids, the children population at the age group 
of 0 - 10 slightly has edged over adolescence being 21 in their 
side that are at the age range of eleven to twenty. In the same 
age group, there has been visible imparity of numbers between 
boys and girls, where it has been reeorded only 6 teen males 
against 15 female counterparts. On the other hand, in the infant 
category there are 16 babas against 10 babies. 

Literacy: Over all literacy position is quite comfortable at 90 
%, however, not cent per cent aehieved. This was because, we 


Table: Age-wise population distribution and their educational status 
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have taken infants of age 4 and below as il li terate by default. There 
are 9 children in this category. Besides, there were 3 housemaids 
sans 3R’s found on our families. On the other hand, there were 
two maids we found fairly educated, even they speak well. 

Keeping aside 10 % illiteracy situation because of infant and 
maid factors, if we see gender-wise share, the men contribute 49 
% and feminine 41 % to the literacy mix-bag of the society. 59 out 
of 65 men in the count are hterate, which means amongst males 91 
% are literate and similarly 90 % of their female counterparts are 
literate. The literary position of Mishing people in Assam as per 
2001 Census does not give us a proud moment of exhalation. Our 
literacy rate is a vulnerable figure at 60.1 % (male at 71.4 % and 
female 48.3 % respectively) compared to fellow communities. 
Anyway, coming back to Mumbai Mishing scenario, regarding 
degree holders, women are on top having 16 graduates against man 
having only 12 in general degrees. Man equally check-mate with 
women as far as post graduate degrees is concerned. Each gender 
has 7 members holding post-graduate degree in different subjects. 
Incidentally, the Mishing Society of Mumbai has 3 students doing 
their course in Tata Institute of Social Science at Chembur, Mumbai 
and another 3 in Indian Institute of Technology, Bombay at Powai. 

Source of Income: There are 46 wage earners for the 
population size of 126 souls. Their source of income is mostly 
through monthly salary received from their respective offices. In 
5 families, both the spouses are salary earners. They work in 
different organizations, even at different localities, often other cities 
too. There is no trader community or business entrepreneur of the 
Mishing people in Mumbai. However, one housewife gives tuition 
to local children on part-time basis and another runs a beauty 
parlor in a posh locality. Two senior citizens live with their pension. 
Most of the employees have come in different official capacities 
from Government of India, Oil & Natural Gas Commission, Reserve 
Bank of India, aviation companies and other public as well as 
private sector corporate bodies. Three Engineers and two officers 
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are working for multinational companies. One is associated with 
the electronic media in television channels. There are 3 Airhostesses 
in national and international carriers owned by different aviation 
companies. The range of income of the Mishing people in Mumbai 
from all sources is tabulated alongside: 


Income Range 

(In Rupees) 
10,000 - 20,000 
21,000 - 30,000 
31,000 - 40,000 
41,000 - 51,000 
Above 51,000 


No. of employees 

(Wage earner) 

8 

9 

14 

11 

5 


Accordingly, taking mid-value of the range mentioned above 
as estimated variable, the average income of a household, has 
been calculated to Rs.34,900/- per month, per household. 

Housing : Many of those who come unmarried, they obviously 
look out for sharing accommodation or paying guest arrangements. 
These provisions are available in the city and its suburbs. This survey 
revealed that there are 9 members reside in such deals. But, more 
fami li es dwell in office quarters provided by their organization. The 
reputed companies like Reserve Bank of India, ONGC, and BSNE 
etc. have sufficient quarters at their disposal and hence the company 
could allot accommodations even to the new entrants irrespective 
of marital status. A few officers find mismatch their grade with type 
of quarters allotted to them. Sometimes, the employees find the 
location of the quarters inconvenient for schooling of their children 
or out of way from their working place. In such situation, they opt 
to stay in a rented house instead of surrendering the house rent 
allowances which is usually included in their pay package. Eour 
officers from ONGC are availing in such alternative arrangements 
from their employer. Rent of a fiat with three rooms plus hall with 
sufficient water facility ranges area-wise: Rs.5000/- to Rs. 15,000/ 
- in the suburbs and Rs. 16,000/- to Rs.35,000/- per month in prime 
localities. Besides, one lakh to five lakhs towards security deposit 
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have to be paid in advanee. Mishings in Mumbai are mostly middle 
elass eommunity, seeking a rental houses in prime locahty would be 
beyond their reach. 

This census also discovered that six Mishing fami li es have flats 
in the city on ownership basis. They have purchased flats during 
eighties and nineties. Two flats are in the proper Mumbai Municipal 
Corporation area, one each in New Mumbai and Kalyan and two 
are in Panvel. Now buying a flat in the city becomes merely a pipe- 
dream. A person in middle income group strives hard to supple his 
income every month and save a portion of it for buying a flat in the 
city. Price of flat has gone up thousand folds. A flat of 750 sq. ft. 
built-up area within the municipality vicinity which was costing hardly 
Rs.3 lakhs during 1987 and around, now the same flat has been 
disposed off at an exorbitant price of Rs.70 lakhs on outright sale, 
which means an appreciation of more than 2000 percent. 

Every member has ancestral estate property and house at his 
disposal in the native place in Assam. Besides these, eight members 
have reported that they have constmcted/purchased house separately 
of their own in cities elsewhere the state. 

Civil condition : Present society in the metropolis has been 
increasingly influenced by corporate cultures. Inter-caste marriage 
is also a part of it. Mishings are of no exception. Out of 34 wedded 
couples enumerated in this operation, 13 couples are found to be 
of mix-marriages: one of the spouses is a non-Mishing. 7 of such 
marriage are inter-state solemnizations and 6 are within the state. 
Also two couples in the basket of inter-caste variety are found 
to be of inter-religion - of Hindu with Christian and Islam with 
Hindu, bridegroom in the first place. 

Of these 13 couples, 6 men selected their life partners from 
outside the community whereas 7 brides have joined in the nuptial 
rite with non-Mishing grooms. Considering talent, status, financial 
security and other factors our loss is heavier than our gain. We 
loose seven daughters and gain six brides. 

Mishing language : Neglecting mother-tongue conveniently 
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becomes a fashion in our city life, particularly for the Mishing 
community. It is the general observation from all quarters that the 
mothers themselves feel redundant of their own tongues, rather 
than the fathers, and apply reverse gear to the vehicle that carries 
the Mishing language forward. Modern ladies are found to be 
more fascinated for learning other languages than their male 
counterpart, and upbringing of children accordingly. This study 
agrees with the general views mentioned above. 

Mishing language is in the backseat. It is threatened extinction 
unless the linguistic priority given by the urban section of the community 
is reversed. This survey found that only 68 out of 126 populations 
in Mumbai speak Mishing language effectively, which means the tolls 
become as heavy as fifty percent of the total population. New 
generation avoids verbal communication in Mishing language. Parents 
take it as the culture of the next generation. The Mishing language 
speaker in the age group 0-10 years is virtually zero. So also are 
teens, youths and urban oriented middles. We should stem this rot. 

Mishing is our language and symbol of our ethnic identity. Our 
language is our identity. Without identity we become totally rootless, 
next to Missing/Mising community, a misnomer. In a cosmopohtan 
city like Mumbai, the mother tongue is not necessarily the medium 
of instruction. The medium of instruction would obviously be 
language of the state or English or national language. That does 
not mean that one should neglect or forget the sweetness of the 
mother tongue. There are tens of thousands, whose mother tongues 
are not the medium of instmction in educational institutions in this 
city, yet they love their mother tongue and they patriotically speak 
and train children to speak from the very infant stage. Still those 
children pick up their lesson with others at equal speed in the 
schools and shine in their life. 

Patriotic communities create opportunity in different fields out 
of their mother tongues. Mishing language is also not less potential, 
only needs creative ideas from the community. Eet hundred flowers 
bloom in the field of Mishing language too. 
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1. Population 


Table 1.01 : Miri Population Growth & Variation 


Year 

Population 

Variation 

% variation 

1872 

13917 

— 

— 

1881 

25636 

11719 

84.21 

1891 

37430 

11794 

46.01 

1901 

46720 

9290 

24.82 

1911 

57792 

11072 

23.70 

1921 

68725 

10933 

18.92 

1931 

85038 

16313 

23.74 

1941 

106950 

21912 

25.77 

1951 

115316 

8366 

7.82 

1961 

163453 

48137 

41.74 

1971 

259551 

96098 

58.79 

*1981 

370366 

110815 

42.69 

1991 

467790 

97424 

26.31 

2001 

587310 

119520 

25.55 

2011 

680424 

93114 

15.85 

Table 1.02 

: Miri Population Growth & Variation - Male 

Year 

Population 

Variation 

% variation 

1872 

7170 

— 

— 

1881 

13303 

6133 

85.54 

1891 

19600 

6297 

47.34 

1901 

23773 

4173 

21.29 

1911 

29335 

5562 

23.40 

1921 

35154 

5819 

19.84 

1931 

43669 

8515 

24.22 

1941 

54857 

11188 

25.62 

1951 

5%22 

4765 

8.69 

1961 

86795 

27173 

45.58 

1971 

131764 

44969 

51.81 

*1981 

189882 

58118 

44.11 

1991 

239388 

49506 

26.07 

2001 

299790 

60W2 

25.23 

2011 

345786 

45996 

15.34 


*Census could not hold in Assam in 1981, Input figures are projected. 
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Table 1.03 : Miri Population Growth & Variation - Female 


Year 

Population 

Variation 

% variation 

1872 

6747 


— 

— 

1881 

12333 


5586 

82.79 

1891 

17830 


5497 

44.57 

1901 

22947 


5117 

28.70 

1911 

28457 


5510 

24.01 

1921 

33571 


5114 

17.97 

1931 

41369 


7798 

23.23 

1941 

52093 


10724 

25.92 

1951 

55694 


3601 

6.91 

1%1 

76658 


20964 

37.64 

1971 

127787 


51129 

66.70 

*1981 

180484 


52697 

41.24 

1991 

228402 


47918 

26.55 

2001 

287520 


59118 

25.88 

2011 

334638 


47118 

16.39 

Table 1.04 

: Miri Sex 

Ratio 



Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Ratio 

1872 

13917 

7170 

6747 

941 

1881 

25636 

13303 

12333 

927 

1891 

37430 

19600 

17830 

910 

1901 

46720 

23773 

22947 

965 

1911 

57792 

29335 

28457 

970 

1921 

68725 

35154 

33571 

955 

1931 

85038 

43669 

41369 

947 

1941 

106950 

54857 

52093 

950 

1951 

115316 

59622 

55694 

934 

1961 

163453 

86795 

76658 

883 

1971 

259551 

131764 

127787 

970 

*1981 

370366 

189882 

180484 

951 

1991 

467790 

239388 

228402 

954 

2001 

587310 

299790 

287520 

959 

2011 

680424 

345786 

334638 

967 


*Census could not hold in Assam in 1981, Input figures are projected. 
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Table 1.05 

: All Assam Population Growth 

& Variation 

Year 

Total 

Variation 

% variation 

1872 

4150769 

— 

— 

1881 

4907792 

757023 

18.24 

1891 

5364240 

456448 

9.30 

1901 

5726337 

362097 

6.75 

1911 

6579281 

852944 

14.90 

1921 

7459657 

880376 

13.38 

1931 

8622791 

1163134 

15.59 

1941 

10204733 

1581942 

18.35 

1951 

9043707 

-1161026 

-11.38 

1%1 

11872772 

2829065 

31.28 

1971 

14625152 

2752380 

23.18 

*1981 

19896843 

5271691 

36.05 

1991 

22414322 

2517479 

12.65 

2001 

26655528 

4241206 

18.92 

2011 

31205576 

4550048 

17.07 

Table 1.06 : 

All Assam Population Growth & Variation - Male 

Year 

Total 

Variation 

% variation 

1872 

2133774 

— 

— 

1881 

2516885 

383111 

17.95 

1891 

2765945 

249060 

9.90 

1901 

2948576 

182631 

6.60 

1911 

3401579 

453003 

15.36 

1921 

3888158 

486579 

14.30 

1931 

4537490 

649332 

16.70 

1941 

5382795 

845305 

18.63 

1951 

4812166 

-570629 

-10.60 

1%1 

6328129 

1515963 

31.50 

1971 

7714240 

1386111 

21.90 

*1981 

10467461 

2753221 

35.69 

1991 

11657989 

1190528 

11.37 

2001 

13777037 

2119048 

18.18 

2011 

15939443 

2162406 

15.70 


*Census could not hold in Assam in 1981, Input figures are projected. 
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Table 1.07 : All Assam Population Growth & Variation- Female 


Year 

Total 

Variation 

% variation 

1872 

2016995 

— 


— 

1881 

2390907 

373912 


18.54 

1891 

2598295 

207388 


8.67 

1901 

2777761 

179466 


6.91 

1911 

3177702 

399941 


14.40 

1921 

3571499 

393797 


12.39 

1931 

4085301 

513802 


14.38 

1941 

4821938 

736637 


18.03 

1951 

4231541 

-590397 


-12.24 

1%1 

5544643 

1313102 


31.03 

1971 

6910912 

1366269 


24.64 

*1981 

9429382 

2518470 


36.44 

1991 

10756333 

1326951 


14.07 

2001 

12878491 

2122158 


19.73 

2011 

15266133 

2387642 


18.54 

Table 1.08 

: All Assam Sex Ratio 



Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Ratio 

1872 

4150769 

2133774 

2016995 

945 

1881 

4907792 

2516885 

2390907 

950 

1891 

5364240 

2765945 

2598295 

939 

1901 

5726337 

2948576 

2777761 

942 

1911 

6579281 

3401579 

3177702 

934 

1921 

7459657 

3888158 

3571499 

919 

1931 

8622791 

4537490 

4085301 

900 

1941 

10204733 

5382795 

4821938 

896 

1951 

9043707 

4812166 

4231541 

879 

1961 

11872772 

6328129 

5544643 

876 

1971 

14625152 

7714240 

6910912 

896 

*1981 

19896843 

10467461 

9429382 

901 

1991 

22414322 

11657989 

10756333 

923 

2001 

26655528 

13777037 

12878491 

935 

2011 

31205576 

15939443 

15266133 

958 


*Census could not hold in Assam in 1981, Input figures are projected. 
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Table 1.09 : All India Population Growth & Variation 


Year 

Population 

Variation 

% variation 

1872 

206162360 

— 

— 

1881 

253896330 

47733970 

23.15 

1891 

279446248 

25549918 

10.06 

1901 

283872359 

4426111 

1.58 

1911 

303012598 

19140239 

6.74 

1921 

305693063 

2680165 

0.88 

1931 

338119154 

32426091 

10.61 

1941 

388997955 

50878801 

15.05 

1951 

356879394 

-32118561 

-8.26 

1%1 

439234771 

82355377 

23.08 

1971 

548159652 

108924881 

24.80 

*1981 

685184692 

137025040 

25.00 

1991 

843930861 

158746169 

23.17 

2001 

1027015247 

183084386 

21.69 

2011 

1210854977 

183839730 

17.90 

Table 1.10 

: All India Population Growth & Variation - Male 

Year 

Population 

Variation 

% variation 

1872 

106055545 

— 

— 

1881 

129949290 

23893745 

22.53 

1891 

142724026 

12774736 

9.83 

1901 

144595722 

18716% 

1.31 

1911 

155123705 

10527983 

7.28 

1921 

157208663 

2084958 

1.34 

1931 

174305977 

17097314 

10.88 

1941 

201025726 

26719749 

15.33 

1951 

183333874 

-17691852 

-8.80 

1%1 

226293201 

42959327 

23.43 

1971 

284049276 

57756075 

25.52 

*1981 

354397884 

70348608 

24.77 

1991 

437597929 

83200045 

23.48 

2001 

531277078 

93679149 

21.41 

2011 

623270258 

91993180 

17.32 

*Census could not hold in Assam in 

1981, Input figures are projected. 
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Table 1.11: All India Population Growth & Variation - Female 


Year 

Population 

Variation 

% variation 

1872 

100106815 

— 

— 

1881 

123947040 

23840225 

23.81 

1891 

136722222 

12775182 

10.31 

1901 

139276637 

2554415 

1.87 

1911 

147888893 

8612256 

6.18 

1921 

148484400 

595507 

0.40 

1931 

163813177 

15328777 

10.32 

1941 

187972229 

24159052 

14.75 

1951 

173545520 

-14426709 

-7.67 

1%1 

212941570 

39396050 

22.70 

1971 

264110376 

51168806 

24.03 

*1981 

330786808 

66676432 

25.25 

1991 

406332932 

75546124 

22.84 

2001 

495738169 

89405237 

22.00 

2011 

587584719 

91846550 

18.53 


Table 1.12 : All India 

Sex Ratio 



Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Ratio 

1872 

206162360 

106055545 

100106815 

944 

1881 

253896330 

129949290 

123947040 

954 

1891 

279446248 

142724026 

136722222 

958 

1901 

283872359 

144595722 

139276637 

964 

1911 

303012598 

155123705 

147888893 

953 

1921 

305693063 

157208663 

148484400 

945 

1931 

338119154 

174305977 

163813177 

940 

1941 

388997955 

201025726 

187972229 

935 

1951 

356879394 

183333874 

173545520 

947 

1%1 

439234771 

226293201 

212941570 

941 

1971 

548159652 

284019276 

264110376 

930 

*1981 

685184692 

354397884 

330786808 

933 

1991 

843930861 

437597929 

406332932 

929 

2001 

1027015247 

531277078 

495738169 

933 

2011 

1210854977 

623270258 

587584719 

943 

*Census 

could not hold 

in Assam in 

1981, Input figures 
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Table 1.14 : Population Ratio - India, Assam and Miri 


Year 

All India (I) 

Assam (A) 

Miri (M) 

I/M 

A/M 

1872 

206162360 

4150769 

13917 

14814 

298 

1881 

253896330 

4907792 

25636 

9904 

191 

1891 

279446248 

5364240 

37430 

7466 

143 

1901 

283872359 

5726337 

46720 

6076 

123 

1911 

303012598 

6579281 

57792 

5243 

114 

1921 

305693063 

7459657 

68725 

4448 

108 

1931 

338119154 

8622791 

85038 

3976 

101 

1941 

388997955 

10204733 

106950 

3637 

95 

1951 

356879394 

9043707 

115316 

3095 

78 

1%1 

439234771 

11872772 

163453 

2687 

73 

1971 

548159652 

14625152 

259551 

2112 

56 

*1981 

685184692 

19896843 

370366 

1850 

53 

1991 

843930861 

22414322 

467790 

1804 

48 

2001 

1027015247 

26655528 

587310 

1749 

45 

2011 

1210854977 

31205576 

680424 

1780 

46 

Table 1.15 

: Population Ratio All India, All Assam & Miri - 

Male 

Year 

All India (I) 

All Assam (A) 

Miri (M) 

I/M 

A/M 

1872 

106055545 

2133774 

7170 

14792 

298 

1881 

129949290 

2516885 

13303 

9768 

189 

1891 

142724026 

2765945 

19600 

7282 

141 

1901 

144595722 

2948576 

23773 

6082 

124 

1911 

155123705 

3401579 

29335 

5288 

116 

1921 

157208663 

3888158 

35154 

4472 

111 

1931 

174305977 

4537490 

43669 

3992 

104 

1941 

201025726 

5382795 

54857 

3665 

98 

1951 

183333874 

4812166 

5%22 

3075 

81 

1%1 

226293201 

6328129 

86795 

2607 

73 

1971 

284019276 

7714240 

131764 

2156 

59 

*1981 

354397884 

10467461 

189882 

1866 

55 

1991 

437597929 

11657989 

239388 

1828 

49 

2001 

531277078 

13777037 

299790 

1772 

46 

2011 

623270258 

15939443 

345786 

1802 

6 


*Census could not hold in Assam in 1981, Input figures are projected. 
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Table 1.16 : Population Ratio - All India, All Assam & Miri 
- Female 


Year 

All India (I) 

Assam (A) 

Miri (M) 

I/M 

A/M 

1872 

100106815 

2016995 

6747 

14837 

299 

1881 

123947040 

2390907 

12333 

10050 

194 

1891 

136722222 

2598295 

17830 

7668 

146 

1901 

139276637 

2777761 

22947 

6069 

121 

1911 

147888893 

3177702 

28457 

5197 

112 

1921 

148484400 

3571499 

33571 

4423 

106 

1931 

163813177 

4085301 

41369 

3960 

99 

1941 

187972229 

4821938 

52093 

3608 

93 

1951 

173545520 

4231541 

55694 

3116 

76 

1961 

212941570 

5544643 

76658 

2778 

72 

1971 

264110376 

6910912 

127787 

2067 

54 

*1981 

330786808 

9429382 

180484 

1833 

52 

1991 

406332932 

10756333 

228402 

1779 

47 

2001 

495738169 

12878491 

287520 

1724 

45 

2011 

587584719 

15266133 

334638 

1756 

46 


*Census could not hold in Assam in 1981, Input figures are projected. 


Table 1.17 : Age and Sector-wise Miri Population, 1991 


RURAL Population 

Male 

Female 

URBAN 

Male 

Female 

All ages 

462928 

236497 

226431 

4862 

2891 

1971 

5-14 

143282 

73135 

70147 

1138 

633 

505 

15 - 34 

144906 

71231 

73675 

2289 

1381 

908 

35 - 59 

75067 

40945 

34122 

850 

567 

283 

60 - 69 

12958 

7009 

5949 

57 

39 

18 

70 - 79 

6160 

3355 

2805 

18 

12 

6 

80 Plus 

3183 

1692 

1491 

17 

10 

7 

Age not 

stated 

3551 

1926 

1625 

56 

29 

27 
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Table 1.18 : Sector-wise Population of Major Communities, 
2001 


TRIBE 

SECTOR 

TOTAL 

MALE 

EEMALE 

Miri 

Total 

587310 

299790 

287520 


Rural 

576903 

294246 

282657 


Urban 

10407 

5544 

4863 

Bodo 

Total 

1352771 

682710 

670061 


Rural 

1306729 

659017 

647712 


Urban 

46042 

23693 

22349 

Mikir 

Total 

353513 

180136 

173377 


Rural 

324087 

164946 

159141 


Urban 

29426 

15190 

14236 

Rabha 

Total 

277517 

140614 

136903 


Rural 

270998 

137256 

133742 


Urban 

6519 

3358 

3161 

Kachari 

Total 

235881 

119470 

116411 


Rural 

219572 

111077 

108495 


Urban 

16309 

8393 

7916 

Lalung 

Total 

170622 

85964 

84658 


Rural 

165185 

83221 

81964 


Urban 

5437 

2743 

2694 

Mech 

Total 

8997 

4597 

4400 


Rural 

8338 

4255 

4083 


Urban 

659 

342 

317 

Deori 

Total 

41161 

20809 

20352 


Rural 

38682 

19489 

19193 


Urban 

2479 

1320 

1159 

Hajong 

Total 

256 

139 

117 


Rural 

205 

113 

92 


Urban 

51 

26 

25 


Table 1.19 : Population of Major Communities (1872- 2011) 


Year 

Miri 

Bodo 

Kachari 

Lalung 

Mech 

Mikir 

Deori 

Rabtia 

1872 

13917 

$ 

219414 

34859 

29958 

59798 

$ 

60903 

1881 

25636 

$ 

285329 

47650 

57890 

77765 

$ 

56499 

1891 

37430 

$ 

243378 

52423 

70201 

94829 

$ 

69774 

1901 

46720 

$ 

239865 

35513 

74922 

87335 

361 

67285 

1911 

57792 

$ 

230102 

39219 

94606 

105077 

$ 

79022 

1921 

68725 

$ 

222994 

41033 

80590 

111629 

$ 

70491 

1931 

85038 

$ 

342297 

43448 

9984 

129797 

$ 

69154 

1941 

106950 

$ 

428733 

51308 

11789 

149746 

$ 

84269 

1951 

115316 

190065 

271524 

52332 

474 

152537 

$ 

88748 

1961 

163453 

345983 

236936 

61315 

6987 

121082 

13876 

108029 

1971 

259551 

610159 

198619 

95609 

2570 

177194 

23080 

138630 

1981 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1991 

467790 

1267015 

251725 

143746 

6738 

285811 

35849 

236931 

2001 

587310 

1352771 

235881 

170622 

8997 

353513 

41161 

277517 

2011 

680124 

1361735 

253344 

200915 

9883 

430152 

43750 

296189 


*No census was conducted in Assam inl981 
$ Information not separately tabulated 

Note:- Individual community figures for the years 1872, 1881 and 1891 are collected from the 
Reprint of the Census of Assam 1901, Volume -I 
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Table 2.03 : Literary Status of Major Communities, 1911 

Population Literate Percentage 



Total Male 

Female 

Total Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

; Female 

Kachari 

220808 112764 

108044 

3626 3569 

57 

1.6 

3.2 

: 0.05 

Miri 

50727 26110 

24617 

494 490 

4 

1 

l.S 

1 0.02 

Mikir 

102212 52180 

50032 

354 348 

6 

0.4 

0.7 

' 0.01 

Lalung 

32790 16027 

16763 

231 229 

2 

0.7 

1.4 

0.01 

Mech 

93028 46176 

46852 

1480 1474 

6 

1.6 

3.2 

: 0.01 

Note: - Miris 

of Lakhimpur and Sibsagar only 






Table 2.04 : 

Literary of Major Communities, 1921 







Population 


Literate Percentage 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 


Male 

Female 

Miri 

53704 

27258 

26446 

954 


941 

13 

Bodo 

192604 

97879 

94725 

3334 


3222 

112 

Mech 

78502 

40332 

38170 

1081 


1050 

31 

Mikir 

97653 

51704 

45949 

332 


328 

4 

Lalung 

34322 

16946 

17376 

320 


313 

7 

All Tribes 

456785 

234119 

222666 

5%5 


5798 

167 

All Assam 

7606230 

3961109 

3645121 

483105 

437394 

45711 

All India 

316055231 

162465129 

153590102 

22623651 

19841438 

2782213 


Note; - Sonowal Kachari, Rabha and Deori were not separately recorded in the 1921 Census Mishing or Miri 
from Sibsagar and Lakhimpur districts were only taken. Bodo included Kachari also. 


Table 2.05 : 

Literate percentage of 

Major Communities, 

1921 



Category 

Population 



Literate percentage 




Total 

Male 

Female Total 

Male 

Female 

Miri 

53704 

27258 

26446 

1.78 

3.45 

0.05 

Bodo 

1926m 

97879 

94725 

1.73 

3.29 

0.12 

Mech 

78502 

40332 

38170 

1.31 

2.46 

0.08 

Mikir 

97653 

517m 

45949 

0.34 

0.64 

0.01 

Lalung 

34322 

16946 

17376 

0.93 

1.85 

o.m 

All Tribes 

456785 

234119 

222666 

1.31 

2.48 

0.08 

All Assam 

7606230 

3961109 

3645121 

6.35 

ii.m 

1.25 

All India 

316055231 162465129 

153590102 

7.16 

12.21 

1.81 

Table - 2.06: 

Literate Percentage of Major Communities, 1961 



Community 

Population 



Literate percentage 




Total Male 


Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Bodo* 

345983 176918 


169065 

19.83 

29.89 

9.30 

Kachari@ 

236936 124342 


112594 

25.16 

36.75 

12.37 

Miri 

163453 86795 


76658 

20.80 

32.81 

7.20 

Mikir 

121082 62827 


58255 

12.13 

17.85 

5.96 

Rabha 

108029 57000 


51029 

22.69 

31.14 

13.24 
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Lalung 


61315 


31697 


29618 

20.94 


33.55 

7.44 

Deori 


13876 


7482 


6394 

33.65 


53.98 

9.85 

Mech 


6987 


3585 


3402 

27.12 


40.00 

13.55 

Hojai 


3617 


1986 


1631 

13.% 


18.23 

8.77 

All Tribes 


1061278 


552632 


508646 

20.86 


31.21 

9.61 

All Assam 


11872772 

6328129 

5544643 

27.36 


37.32 

15.99 

All India 

439234771 

226293201 

212941570 

24.03 


34.45 

12.95 

*Bodos were 

known 

as Bodo-Kachari. 

@Kachari included Sonowal Kacharis also 



Table - 2.07; Literary Status of Miri, Bodo & All Tribal, 1991 








Miri 


Bodo 


All Tribes 



RURAL 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 


Total 462928 

236497 

226431 

1235529 

625639 

609890 

2777308 1409364 

1367944 


Illiterate 2%942 

129699 

167243 

787354 

349149 

438205 

1716235 

759065 

957170 


Literate * 

41222 

24373 

16849 

107998 

61672 

46326 

265418 

151467 

113951 


Primary 

48370 

31074 

17296 

144545 

87875 

56670 

337993 

204508 

133485 


Primary** 

68689 

44915 

23774 

178611 

113186 

65425 

419043 

263634 

155409 


Secondary *** 

5037 

4023 

1014 

12209 

9586 

2623 

26723 

20585 

6138 


Graduate 

2668 

2413 

255 

4812 

4171 

641 

118% 

10105 

1791 



URBAN 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male Female 

Total 

Male Female 


Total 

4862 

2891 

1971 

31486 

16804 14682 

97133 

521% 44937 


Illiterate 

999 

471 

528 

10702 

4699 6003 

33650 

14%3 18687 


Literate* 

407 

229 

178 

2975 

1592 1383 

10163 

5350 4813 


Primary 

460 

240 

220 

4221 

2157 2064 

13091 

6815 6276 


Above Primary** 1845 

1051 

794 

9906 

5669 4237 

30300 

17814 12486 


Above Secondary*** 575 

419 

156 

2049 

1413 636 

5381 

3772 1609 


Graduate 

576 

481 

95 

1633 

1274 359 

4548 

3482 1066 


*Literate without Educational Level 






**Above Primary but below Matriculation/ Secondary 





***Above Matriculation/ Secondary but below Graduate 





Table 2.08: 

; Literary Status of Major Communities, 2001 







Total Population 


Literate Population 


Community Sector 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Miri 

Total 


587310 

299790 

287520 

288532 

175157 

113375 


Rural 


576903 

294246 

282657 

279984 

1703% 

109588 


Urban 


10407 

5544 

4863 

8548 

4761 

3787 

Bodo 

Total 


1352771 

682710 

670061 

6%502 

408370 

288132 


Rural 


1306729 

659017 

647712 

662034 

389391 

272643 


Urban 


46042 

23693 

22349 

34468 

18979 

15489 

Rabtia 

Total 


277517 

140614 

136903 

156452 

90462 

65990 


Rural 


270998 

137256 

133742 

151647 

87782 

63865 
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Urban 

6519 

3358 

3161 

4805 

2680 

2125 

Mikir 

Total 

353513 

180136 

173377 

151836 

92334 

59502 


Rural 

324087 

164946 

159141 

131987 

81102 

50885 


Urban 

29426 

15190 

14236 

19849 

11232 

8617 

Kachari 

Total 

235881 

119470 

116411 

166346 

91064 

75282 


Rural 

219572 

111077 

108495 

152701 

83802 

68899 


Urban 

16309 

8393 

7916 

13645 

7262 

6383 

Lalung 

Total 

170622 

85964 

84658 

87928 

51384 

36544 


Rural 

165185 

83221 

81964 

84174 

49309 

34865 


Urban 

5437 

2743 

2694 

3754 

2075 

1679 

Deori 

Total 

41161 

20809 

20352 

26945 

15134 

11811 


Rural 

38682 

19489 

19193 

24792 

13949 

10843 


Urban 

2479 

1320 

1159 

2153 

1185 

%8 

Mech 

Total 

8997 

4597 

4400 

6386 

3498 

2888 


Rural 

8338 

4255 

4083 

5855 

3221 

2634 


Urban 

659 

342 

317 

531 

277 

254 

Hajong 

Total 

256 

139 

117 

114 

79 

35 


Rural 

205 

113 

92 

91 

64 

27 


Urban 

51 

26 

25 

23 

15 
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III. Civic Conditions 


Table 3.1 : 

Population of the Miris and their Marital 

Status, 

1881 



Age Group 

Population 

Single 


Maried 

Widow and Widower 


Male 

Female 

Male Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Under 1 

254 

238 

* 

* 

* 

* 

0 

0 

1 year 

321 

293 

* 

* 

* 

* 

0 

0 

2 years 

309 

347 

* 

* 

* 

* 

0 

0 

3 years 

369 

381 

* 

* 

* 

* 

0 

0 

4 years 

496 

459 

* 

* 

* 

* 

0 

0 

5-9 

1365 

1413 

3092 

3104 

22 

30 

0 

0 

10 - 14 

1750 

1581 

1609 

1337 

141 

244 

0 

0 

15 - 19 

991 

987 

523 

332 

467 

653 

1 

2 

20 - 24 

1072 

1116 

396 

299 

656 

781 

20 

36 

25 -29 

1212 

1072 

403 

227 

786 

790 

23 

55 

30 - 39 

2169 

1743 

503 

217 

1618 

1435 

48 

91 

40 - 49 

1336 

1187 

50 

53 

1064 

934 

122 

200 

50 - 59 

1066 

1001 

139 

8 

852 

686 

177 

307 

60 &above 

593 

512 

0 

0 

358 

256 

233 

256 

Unspecified 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

13303 

12333 

6715 

5577 

5964 

5809 

624 

947 


*Age-groups between 0 to 9 years are included under 5 to 9 years rows. Source - Census of Assam, 1881 


Table 3.2 : Population of the Miris & their Marital Status, 1891 
Marital Status Sample Population 


Age group 



0 to 9 

10 to 14 

15 to 39 

above 40 

Total 

Unmarried 

Male 

10000 

3693 

1200 

1377 

44 

6314 


Female 

10000 

3903 

1045 

836 

97 

5881 

Married 

Male 

10000 

0 

73 

1907 

1448 

3428 


Female 

10000 

0 

145 

2506 

772 

3423 

Widowed 

Male 

10000 

0 

2 

95 

161 

258 


Female 

10000 

0 

0 

196 

500 

696 


Total 

20000 

7596 

2465 

6917 

3022 

20000 


Note : A sample size of 10000 each from 19600 male and 17830 
female population were taken for this tabulation. 


Table 3.3 : Population of the Miris & their Marital Status, 1911 


Age Group 

Sample size 

0 to 5 

5 to 12 

12 to 15 

15 to 20 

20 to 40 

above 40 

Total 

Unmarried 

Male 

26110 

5296 

5898 

1461 

1822 

1820 

146 

16443 


Female 

24617 

5415 

5286 

1337 

1579 

623 

29 

14269 

Married 

Male 

26110 

0 

17 

29 

1% 

5388 

3272 

8902 


Female 

24617 

0 

9 

87 

797 

5758 

1810 

8461 

Widowed 

Male 

26110 

0 

0 

0 

13 

311 

441 

765 


Female 

24617 

0 

0 

1 

42 

477 

1367 

1887 


Total 

50727 

10711 

11210 

2915 

4449 

14377 

7065 

50727 
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Table 3.4 : 

Population of the Miris & 

their Marital Status 

, 1921 




Age Group 

Sample size 

0 to 5 

5 tol2 

12 to 15 

15 to 20 

20 to 40 

above 40 

Total 

Unmarried 

Male 

27258 

4935 

6402 

1768 

1905 

1981 

151 

17142 


Female 

26446 

6152 

6167 

1541 

1929 

663 

57 

16509 

Married 

Male 

27258 

0 

14 

22 

232 

5031 

3730 

9029 


Female 

26446 

0 

49 

118 

999 

4738 

2054 

7958 

Widowed 

Male 

27258 

0 

1 

0 

34 

421 

631 

1087 


Female 

26446 

0 

2 

2 

38 

560 

1377 

1979 


Total 

53704 

11087 

12635 

3451 

5137 

13394 

8000 

53704 

Table 3.5 : 

Infirmities 

in the 

Miris 







Infirmity 



1891 

1911 

1921 





Unsound Mind 


8 

10 

25 





Male 



3 

10 

15 





Female 



5 

0 

10 





Deaf 



65 

60 

54 





Male 



36 

35 

36 





Female 



29 

25 

18 





Blind 



24 

22 

20 





Male 



8 

11 

8 





Female 



16 

11 

12 





Ueper 



155 

88 

119 





Male 



110 

61 

82 





Female 



45 

27 

37 






IV. RELIGION 

Table 4.1: Categories of Miri Religion 

Year 1881 1891 1901 1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1991 

2001 

2011 

Hindu (H) 

$ 

26574 

24022 

13460 

45424 

79848 

115161 

464076 

580111 

665627 

Percent 

$ 

71.00 

51.42 

23.29 

66.10 

93.90 

99.87 

99.21 

98.82 

97.82 

Christian 

$ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

25 

825 

3631 

5984 

Percent 

$ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.04 

0.03 

0.18 

0.62 

0.89 

Buddhist 

$ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

14 

48 

36 

Percentage 

$ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.01 

0 

0 

0 

Others* 

$ 

10856 

22698 

44332 

23301 

5152 

127 

2875 

220 

8777 

Percent 

$ 

29.00 

48.58 

76.71 

33.90 

6.06 

0.12 

0.61 

0.56 

1.29 

Total 

25636 

37430 

46720 

57792 

68725 

85038 

115316 

467790 

587310 

680424 


$ No tabulation was made separately for Miri religion in 1872, 1881 and 1941 
*Others include Animist, Muslim, Indigenous faith etc. 
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Table 4.2 : 

District-wise Miri Religions, 1991 
Census Year 

Total 

& 2001 
1991 

Male 

Female 

Total 

2001 

Male 

Female 

All Assam 

All Religions 

467790 

239388 

228402 

587310 

299,790 

287520 


Hindus 

464076 

237614 

226462 

580411 

296,241 

284170 


Christians 

825 

451 

374 

3631 

1888 

1743 


Others 

2889 

1323 

1566 

3268 

1661 

1607 

Dhemaji 

All Religions 

138472 

70709 

67763 

185906 

94937 

90969 


Hindus 

136277 

69767 

66510 

181463 

92660 

88803 


Christians 

216 

110 

106 

1894 

982 

912 


Others 

1979 

831 

1148 

2549 

1295 

1254 

Lakhimpur 

All Religions 

137612 

70025 

67587 

165843 

84303 

81540 


Hindus 

137435 

69920 

67515 

165176 

83958 

81218 


Christians 

144 

80 

(A 

186 

93 

93 


Others 

33 

25 

8 

481 

252 

229 

Jorhat 

All Religions 

77536 

39387 

38149 

92058 

46787 

45271 


Hindus 

76651 

38920 

37731 

91567 

46548 

45019 


Christians 

70 

35 

35 

430 

213 

217 


Others 

815 

432 

383 

61 

26 

35 


Golaghat 

All Religions 

39785 

20480 

19305 

47539 

24434 

23105 


Hindus 

39772 

20469 

19303 

47450 

24387 

23063 


Christians 

11 

10 

1 

55 

30 

25 


Others 

2 

1 

1 

34 

17 

17 

Sonitpur 

All Religions 

34868 

17966 

16902 

44092 

22518 

21574 


Hindus 

34783 

17922 

16861 

43792 

22363 

21429 


Christians 

75 

40 

35 

272 

142 

130 


Others 

10 

4 

6 

28 

13 

15 

Sibsagar 

All Religions 

34868 

17966 

16902 

44092 

22518 

21574 


Hindus 

19070 

9779 

9291 

23763 

12061 

11702 


Christians 

7 

3 

4 

10 

4 

6 


Others 

2 

2 

0 

76 

36 

40 

Tinsukia 

All Religions 

10476 

5473 

5003 

17203 

9066 

8137 


Hindus 

10237 

5335 

4902 

16422 

8640 

7782 


Christians 

234 

137 

97 

752 

408 

344 


Others 

5 

1 

4 

29 

18 

11 

Dibrugarh 

All Religions 

7254 

4092 

3162 

9332 

4821 

4511 


Hindus 

7206 

4065 

3141 

9312 

4813 

4499 


Christians 

10 

5 

5 

17 

6 

11 


Others 

38 

22 

16 

3 

2 

1 
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Cachar 

All Religions 

1051 

581 

470 

10 

7 

3 


Hindus 

1044 

579 

465 

10 

7 

3 


Christians 

7 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Kamrup 

All Religions 

1026 

556 

470 

1223 

871 

552 


Hindus 

976 

526 

450 

1207 

662 

545 


Christians 

45 

26 

19 

14 

9 

5 


Others 

5 

4 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Nagaon 

All Religions 

m 

93 

91 

96 

53 

43 


Hindu 

181 

91 

90 

96 

53 

43 


Christians 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Marigaon 

All Religions 

139 

76 

63 

25 

13 

12 


Hindus 

139 

76 

63 

25 

13 

12 

Nalbari 

All Religions 

48 

27 

21 

5 

5 

0 


Hindus 

48 

27 

21 

5 

5 

0 

Darrang 

All Religions 

56 

33 

23 

75 

45 

30 


Hindus 

54 

32 

22 

75 

45 

30 


Christians 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Goalpara 

All Religions 

44 

19 

25 

19 

11 

8 


Hindus 

44 

19 

25 

19 

11 

8 

Barpeta 

All Religions 

54 

27 

27 

3 

3 

0 


Hindus 

54 

27 

27 

3 

3 

0 

Bangaigaon 

All Religions 

45 

28 

17 

54 

24 

30 


Hindus 

45 

28 

17 

53 

23 

30 


Christians 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Kokrajhar 

All Religions 

37 

17 

20 

24 

16 

8 


Hindus 

37 

17 

20 

22 

16 

6 


Others 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Dhubri 

All Religions 

10 

7 

3 

1 

1 

0 


Hindus 

9 

7 

2 

1 

1 

0 


Christians 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Hailakandi 

All Religions 

8 

4 

4 

5 

3 

2 


Hindus 

8 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 


Others 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Karimganj 

All Religions 

6 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 


Hindus 

6 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 
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4.3 : Table. Religious Population of India 

The data on religious census of the country conducted during 2011 was lately released in August 2015. The 
state-wise religious population of India is detailed helow: 


Total Hindu Muslim Christian Sikh Buddhist Jain Others 


India 

1210854977 

966257353 

172245158 

27819588 

20833116 

8442972 

4451753 

10805037 

J & K 

12541302 

35666748 

567485 

35631 

234848 

11258 

2490 

21590 

HP 

6864602 

6532765 

149881 

12646 

79896 

78659 

1805 

8950 

Punjab 

27743338 

10678138 

535489 

348230 

16004754 

33237 

45010 

98450 

C’garh 

1055450 

852574 

51447 

8720 

138329 

1160 

1960 

1260 

U’khand 

10086292 

8368636 

1406825 

37781 

236340 

14926 

9183 

12601 

Haryana 

25351462 

22171128 

1781342 

50353 

1243752 

7514 

52613 

44760 

Delhi 

16787941 

13712100 

2158684 

146093 

570581 

18449 

166231 

15803 

R’than 

68548437 

60657103 

6215377 

96430 

872930 

12185 

622023 

72389 

UP 

199812341 

159312654 

38483967 

356448 

643500 

206285 

213267 

5%220 

Bihar 

104099452 

86078686 

17557809 

129247 

23779 

25453 

18914 

265564 

Sikkim 

610577 

352662 

9867 

60522 

1868 

167216 

314 

18128 

Arunachal 

1383727 

401876 

27045 

418732 

3287 

162815 

771 

369201 

Nagaland 

1978502 

173054 

48963 

1739651 

1890 

6759 

2655 

5530 

Manipur 

2855794 

1181876 

239836 

1179043 

1527 

7084 

1692 

244736 


Mizoram 

1097206 

30136 

14832 

956331 

286 

93411 

376 

1834 

Tripura 

3673917 

3063903 

316012 

159882 

1070 

125385 

860 

6775 

Meghalaya 

2966889 

342078 

130399 

2213027 

3045 

9864 

627 

267849 

Assam 

31205576 

19180759 

10679345 

1165867 

20672 

54993 

25949 

77991 

W Bengal 

91276115 

64385546 

24654825 

658618 

63523 

282898 

60141 

1170564 

Jharkand 

32988134 

22376051 

4793994 

1418608 

71422 

8956 

14974 

4301129 

Odisha 

41974218 

39300341 

911670 

1161708 

21991 

13852 

9420 

555236 

Chattisgarh 

25545198 

23819789 

514998 

490542 

70036 

70167 

61510 

517856 

MP 

72626809 

66007121 

4774695 

213282 

151412 

216052 

567028 

697219 

Gujarat 

60439692 

53533988 

5846761 

316178 

58246 

30183 

579654 

74382 

D’man & Din 

243247 

220150 

19277 

2820 

172 

217 

287 

324 

M’rashtra 

112374333 

89703057 

12971152 

1080073 

223247 

6531200 

1400349 

465255 

AP 

84580777 

74824149 

8082412 

1129784 

40244 

36692 

53849 

413647 

Karnataka 

61095297 

51317472 

7893065 

1142647 

28773 

95710 

440280 

177350 

Goa 

1458545 

963877 

121564 

366130 

1473 

1095 

1109 

3297 

Lakshadeep 

64473 

1788 

62268 

317 

8 

10 

11 

71 

Kerala 

33406061 

18282492 

8873472 

6141269 

3814 

4752 

4489 

95773 

T’Nadu 

72147030 

63188168 

4229479 

4418331 

14601 

11186 

89265 

196000 

Puducherry 

1247953 

1089409 

75556 

78550 

297 

451 

1400 

2290 

A&N Islands 

380581 

264296 

32413 

80984 

1286 

338 

31 

1233 
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VI. AREA & DENSITY OE ASSAM 

Table 6: Area, Population & Density of Assam 


Year Area in Population 


1872 

Mile Sq/ 
Km Sq 

36415 

4150769 

1881 

46341 

4881426 

1891 

49004 

5476833 

1901 

56243 

6126343 

1911 

61471 

7059857 

1921 

61471 

7990246 

1931 

67334 

9247857 

1941 

67359 

10930388 

1951 

85012 

9043707 

1961 

47091 

11872772 

1971 

78523 

14625152 

*1981 

78523 

19896843 

1991 

78438 

22414322 

2001 

78438 

26655528 

2011 

78438 

31205576 


Male 

Eemale Density/ 
Mile Sq/ 
Km Sq 

2133774 

2016995 

113 

2503703 

2377723 

105 

2819703 

2657130 

111 

3143692 

2982651 

109 

3638287 

3421570 

115 

4149228 

3841018 

130 

4844133 

4403724 

137 

5740746 

5189642 

162 

4812166 

4231541 

106 

6328129 

5544643 

252 

7714240 

6910912 

186 

10467461 

9429382 

253 

11657989 

10756333 

286 

13777037 

12878491 

340 

15939443 

15266133 

398 


*Census could not be held in Assam in 1981 Input figures for 1981 
are projected 

Note:- Areas are measured in sq.km., with effect from 1971 census. 


INDEX 


Abor-Miris 

94,96,191,225 

Bardalani Mahal 

213 

Abotani 

79 

Baskata Mahal 

213 

Agrarian Economy 

I9I 

Basudeva Than 

129 

Agriculture in the Hill Country 159 

Bau Variety 

204 

Aka 39,162,164,165 

Bayan-Hara 

33 

Allen BC 30,102,292,318 

Bet Mahal 

219 

Alphabetical Scripts in India 42 

Bhagadatta 

39,61,148 

Amarkosha 

61 

Bibliographical Education 172 

Amdang Variety 

m 

Bihar-Geenam 

82,84 

Amodapa 

36 

Bihia-Miri 225,226,228 

Amro Variety 

195 

Bimala Prasad Chaliha 

55 

Amut-Miri 

67,95,96 

Black-gram 

208 

Ancestral Worship 

243 

Boat Maker 

'49 

Anesanggya 

86 

Bokar 

65 

Angbo 

28 

Bomje Kebang 

43 

Anka-Miri 

67,94,95 

Bomje Kumdang 

44,46 

Anna 

226 

Bomuk 

28 

Apa-Tannang 

III 

Bon Pantheon 

85 

Apong Economy 

262 

Buddhajan 

82 

Apong 

199,245,262 

Buddhism 

147,251 

Archery Regiment 

50,51 

C A Bruce 

45 

Arunachal Pradesh 

28,150,180 

C P Eitzgerald 

31 

Aryan Invasion 

148 

Cane Variety 

176 

Awin-Cobang 

28,174,18I 

Cash Crop Cultivation 

206 
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44 

Census 1872 
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Census 1881 

287,310 

Dafla-Miri-AUy 

116 

Census 1891 

289,312 

Dambarudhar Nath 

38,91 

Census 1901 

290,316 

Dangoriang-Ui 

250 

Census 1911 

293,318 

Dark Era of the 


Census 1921 

296,321 

Miri Economy 

146 

Census 1931 

297,326 

Degraded Brahmins 

166 

Census 1941 

298,327 

Deken 

34 

Census 1951 

299,328 

Dhakuakhana Mahal 

213 

Census 1961 

301,331 

Dhan-ghuli 

126 

Census 1971 

302,333 

Dhansiri 

45,228 

Census 1981 

304,335 

Dhemaji Mahal 

213 

Census 1991 

304,336 

DhirNarayan 

48 

Census 2001 

305,338 

Dibang 

154,227,228 

Chaiduar Mahal 

213 

Dimbeswar Doley 

44,91 

Chakreswar Tayung 

58 

Diram Kumbang 

56 

Changhang 

70,111 

Disowning Estate Property 186 

Chau Dynasty 

143,145 
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33 
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34,35 
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43,148,156 

China-Burma-Kachin Route 90 
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86 
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27 

Tawang Route 

90 

Dozing-La Pass 

34,60,66 

China-Tibet-Pemako Route 90 
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233 

Chuttiah-Miri 67,94,96,249 

Duwars 

92 

Cina soldiers 

40,61 

Early Migration 

28 

Cinas 

39,148,147 

Early Miri Economy 

142 

Codes of Manu 

170 

Edward Gait 

46,90,290 

Commerce with China 

169 

Edward Harper Parker 

149 

Craft and Textile 

175 
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143,240 

Cro-magnon-Man 

140 
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239 

Dafla 

47,162,164 

Eolithic Age 

140 
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90,117 
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100 
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272 
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51 
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153 
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143 
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70,110,113 
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292 

Jacques Garnet 

31 
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233 
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143 
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214 

James C Scott 

91,119,120 
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88,158 

James Edgar Swain 

139,140,141 
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156,175 

Java Ape-Man 

140 

Genghis Khan 

125 
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94,97 
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217 
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94,97 
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158 

Girisagiri Temple 

87 

Jungle Sonowals 

226 

Gold Washing 

224 

Jute 

211 

Gonro-ugon 

245 

Kachin Hills 

29 

Gopaladeva 

81 

Kahsi 

28 

Grand Hotel 

167 

Kal-Samhati 

250,251 

Great Wall of China 

37,143 

Kamala 

70,111,151 

Greco-Roman Sources 38 

Kani Mahal 

221 

Harold Wiens 

119 

Karduk & Karpung 

161 

Harusai 

70,111 

Karko Hills 

59,87 

Hati Mahal 

217 

Karko Simong 

190 

Heildelberg-Man 

140 

Karko 

43,58 

Hill-Miris 

95,110,165 

Katakis in British Rule 

54 

HingoM 

47,87 

Kath Mahal 

216 

Hinjan 

82,83 

Keatinge R H 

288 

Hiteswar Saikia 

56 

Kewik Obonori 

70 

Hmong Miao 

91,120,121 

Keyum 

27 

Hmong 

36 

Khamti Miri 

98 

Howang-Ho 

31,143,144 
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162,234 

Immigration 

57 

Kher Mahal 
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In the Plains of Assam 44 

Kherkata Anabranch 
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Kihling-Kanggey 

28 

Medog, 

65 

Kiratas 

61,146 

Melo, 

28,100,174 

Kosi-Miri 

101 

Medicine Man, 

268 

Koya-Miri 

101 

Miao Nation, 

118 

Lada, 

70,111 

Miao, 36,118,119,120 

Lancang Jiang, 

33 

Mibu-Ahbang, 

27,64,245 

Landholding, 

184 

Mibu-dagnam, 

244,245 

Lands in Rocky Lringes, 179 

Mibu-galuk, 

245 

Langzhou, 

33 

Migam, 

175 

Lhasa, 

64,65,79 

Migration from Northern border 

Lhoba Tribes, 

65 

to Western China, 

36 

Lhunze, 

65 

Min Jiang, 

33 

Lisu, 

36,37,122 

Mine, 

33 

Littman Johnson, 
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